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For 
Cleaner floors 


with Less work 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rugs 


Sitting Room and 





Wear longer~genuine Dining Room 
. All roads lead to the din- 

cork linoleum clean ri oa ‘nd "many ~<a 
sol — ue 4 " paced hy ng 

through to the or oe ote 
smelling than a a 

burlap back cm vlan Bw an 
this heavy traffic room? 
“2 minutes mopping and 
—CLEAN!” 


The cost is so little 

















“If I were just an Se 
old drudge it might be eaeeulel oa 
different suoonete 


Windows flung wide, day 


—but I just can’t keep on giving these tek ‘om upstairs floors. 
sunshiny afternoons of my youth to sanitary and clean by 
ungrateful old floors. Surely there ey seane tae 
must be some easier-to-clean floor leum Rug. 
covering.’’ “2 minutes mopping and 

—CLEAN!” 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are easier-to- Send fet 
clean. ‘‘2 minutes mopping and—CLEAN!” this Free Booklet 
And they stay clean longer because an Arm- “RUGS OF 
. strong Rug is always solid, genuine cork PRACTICAL 
linoleum, clear through to the burlap back. BEAUTY” 
You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from BB 
a floor surface that splinters and chips off ee ts aes woar tees 
into pits and jagged hollows, without going Sv nesannieiteiean 
back—hands and knees—to the old-fash- Setict tein akon 


ioned, back-breaking scrubbing brush. So 
let’s forget that, once and for all, and get 
an ARMSTRONG RUG. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division, 
401 Jackson St., LANCASTER, PA. 


~\Armstrongs 


~\ Linoleum Rugs 
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In Our Matual Interests 


FOURTH CLASS MAIL 
It is a definite rule of the Post Office 
Department that all parcels mailed at the 
fourth class rate must have the name and 
address of the sender written in the upper 
left hand corner. If everyone observes 
this rule, it will save the Post Office 
Department a great deal of trouble. It 
will also make certain that your parcels 
are delivered more promptly. 
The Rural Schools Bulletin 
In the last few weeks we have received 
a large number of splendid letters from 
teachers whe are a 2 oe use of our free 
Rural Schools service. These teachers 
without exception, tell us that the Rural 





Schools Bulletin does these definite things: | 1 


It ties up the school with the home. It 


interests pupils in schoolwork as nothing |} 


else has ever done. It decreases the 
teacher’s work instead of increasing it. 
And last but not least, it helps to create 


INDEX TO READING MATTER IN 
THIS ISSUE 


Editorial Comment 
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a love of the farm on the part of the bo ereynens 
phe = = seers Pemssshns deter ail 
Your teacher may have this Bulletia Garden Structures: <2 222222222222 i01 
tree of chazge. Incanto he or she in nat nee yg ke Fae Debts cccccrcsenecnccete 124 
using it, please write for a copy. e will | Ruralis Are King in Barron Gounty...-...).... >. 45 
be glad to send you one. Tell the teacher | Seems ™yemtucme Par 0022220200000: 
of your school that we will furnish the pa Tt, Opportunity in More Fruis....... 2 
Bulletin each month during the school eee Ne oe 
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This copy of Successful Farming con- Wonern Lambe. nn 2.222222 
tains 160 It is the largest issue we Grinds USS ebeppbipageniaeaten a 
have had for some time. I hope that you | Mik Makes Runts Grow... ..2.200 000002222222 80 
will look thru the whole copy carefully | Sweet Clover tor Baby Beet 2.0222222222220011 #0 
and read at least the articles that are of | Veterinary..............ccceeseeeccseeweeeeee 72 
= greatest interest to you. Ee ee De 
tisa to make a note o A Grade Doubies Its Production. .......... 85 
Bei. each article that you think | Datryman Feeds Well. .0220002200000000002 8 
you will want to read when you are looking ‘ay Loy eRe 600-26 6a deeas reson 89 
thru the ine. Jot these down on Into Dairy Business. ...2 2022002200200 IL! 
the cover. index, too, will help you | Sotved itis Labor Probiew..-~222°22222222222222 84 
to find the things that apply best to your Testing Offsets Low Price... 2222222222 22200022 9% 
a Every + oe erent sub- EE ean 
scriber ought to enough experiences | A Cheap _. _ SEP eee eee eee es 115 
of other farmers in this issue to justify the gee nee gb 200 0000S 
cost of a five-year subscription. } VO Sree P os SSR wecbocccaceve'e 4 
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you are busy at other work. Lore Have & Valentine Party......2.2000020021 
; - New Ways With Salmon.............222222252 151 
Thousands of our readers send us sub- FL) epppeeepppneennenebenpete: | 
scriptions for their neighbors. This prac- | 30° Cowtey s Time nee. 2220000001S 


tical help is very much appreciated and 


enables our magazine to grow in useful-| ; 


ness. A convenient order blank is en- 
clos 
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From Friend to Friend 





THE TELEPHONE AND ADVER- 
TISING 
In the so-called “good old days” when 
mother visited the grocery she applied 
her own tests to bulk oatmeal, crackers 
from a barrel, tea from an open package 
—the buyer had to be an expert judge of 


9| nearly everything if the desired quality 


was to be obtained. 
Standard brands, made known nation- 


30/ ally thru advertising, have changed all 


of this. Young people of today can 
scarcely realize the difficulties of buying 


20) under the old conditions—or the time 


that was wasted, not only in selecting 
and testing, but in trying to “strike bot- 
tom” on the price. 

Today, the busy mother can telephone 
for all of the ordinary supplies required 
in the home, knowing that her favorite 


8 brands will be up to standard and de- 
liver the satisfaction or service which 
“5 she has a right to expect. 


Methods of doing business have under- 
gone an equal change. of wait- 
ing in the store for customers, the mod- 
ern merchant goes after business by let- 
ters and circulars, advertising in the 
papers, personal solicitation and tele- 
phone calls. 


Speed is the distinguishing feature of 
the age. We travel largely automo- 
bile instead of horse-drawn vehicles. We 


do things quickly and have -more time 
for recreation or other activities that 


a make life interesting. 


People Ra i enormous quantities of 


9° | merchandise by mail or pees. They 


read Successful Farming other pub- 
lications to learn about new o ucts 
and methods or new uses for old prod- 
ucts—keeping in touch thru the adver- 
tisements with the progress of the day. 
The telephone supplies instant means 
of communication, while advertisi 


7 | spreads information and results in stan 


ardization of products, insuring satisfac- 
tion. 
Since the first issue more than twenty- 
one years ago, Successful Farming has 
aranteed all advertisements apgeteins 
in its columns. Readers respond wi 


44) confidence, knowing that they will get 


what the advertiser promises. Many 
stores are delivering small packages to 
farm homes by parcel post. Ordering by 
telephone is increasing because advertis- 
ing and the telephone naturally work to- 
gether in saving time while — to 
= comfort and convenience of farm 
ife. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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You pay for it in extra time and labor 
required to do your farm work without 
a Fordson; 


Pay for it in injury and strain to horses, 
caused by putting them on work that 
could be done more quickly and easily 
with mechanical power; 


Pay for it in smaller acreage tilled; in 
land less thoroughly cultivated, due to 
bad weather, holidays and lack of help; 
Pay in extra time required for the 
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You Pay For a Fordson 
Whether You Own One or Not 


hundred and oné jobs that steal time 
from money crops.: 


A Fordson is portable power that pays 
for itself many times over. It costs 
more to be without one than to 
own it. 


For wood cutting, manure spreading, 
feed grinding, clearing land, pulling 
out old fences—in brief, for mobile 
power when and where needed, a 
Fordson is the best investment you can 
make in farm machinery. 


Ford jfotorG 


Detroit, Mich. 


Fordson 
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What Has Become of Our Clover Fields? 


The Weather Is Too Often Blamed 


By KIRK FOX 
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IELDS of clover blossoms, once so plentiful everywhere 
in the cornbelt, have of late years grown noticeable by 
their absence. As the difficulty of getting a stand has 

increased, more farmers have refused to gamble longer 
“with the weather.” “Yes, it is the weather. Either it is 
too hot and dry at harvest time so the tender seeding burns 
up or the cold, icy winters freeze it out.’”” As a consequence, 
the red clovers, medium and mammoth and alsike, bid 
fair to become a thing of the past in a short while. 

In some communities, farmers have silenced guilty con- 
sciences by establishing little five and ten-acre patches of 
alfalfa or by planting soybeans in the corn. Both of these 
crops are valuable additions to any rotation but even tho 
thar spread has been very rapid during the late years, it 
has by no means made up even a small percentage of the 
corresponding loss in acreage of red clover. 

No man who has ever farmed and raised livestock needs 
to be told the value of red clover. In a meeting of farmers 
and extension workers held in Perry county, Indiana, last 
May, one farmer rose and said that he believed clover in the 
rotation is the basis on which 
the communities in southern 


Lime and suitable nurse crops are getting stands of clover where the crop has failed for years 


cut, they should be well rooted and ready to make a vigorous 
fall growth. This makes the finest kind of fall pasture and 
comes at a time when it is very badly needed. The only 
salvation of farming in some poor parts of Illinois is thru the 
legume route,”’ continued Fraser. 

n Wisconsin, where clover once grew so luxuriantly, 
failures have been so frequent that many fields are now 
entirely timothy with a sprinkling of clover here and there. 
So serious has the situation hecome that the state university 
has started a campaign to “bring back clover.’’ R.A. Moore 
and L. F. Graber, who are both working on this problem, 
pay very high compliments to alfalfa where it can be suc- 
cessfully grown. They recognize the fact, however, that 
there must necessarily be thousands of acres where for some 
reason it is not possible to grow it. “While alfalfa in some 
sections may supplant the red and alsike clovers, there are 
other sections where these clovers grow so abundantly and 
with such ease that they are superior to alfalfa,’’ these men 
state. 

So much for the situation as we find it today. What can 
be done about it? The best 
answer is the experience of 





Indiana are to be bettered 
agriculturally. And his views 
were endorsed by all present. 

“Even if more clover is 
raised than is needed for feed, 
it can be used to good advan- 
tage for soil improvement,” 
says W. J. Fraser of Illinois. A 
count made of 136 central 
Illinois stubble fields last sum- 
mer showed that only 51 of 
them had been seeded to 
clover the preceding spring. 
The rest of them were growing 
up to ragweeds, cockleburs 
and morning glories at a time 
when the livestock needed a 
liberal supply of good feed to 
put it into proper flesh for the 
winter, Invariably, on the 











farms where there was no 
clover, the bluegrass pastures 
were short and the stock was 
suffering from lack of feed 
early in September. And what is still more unfortunate, the 
stand of clover was so poor on the fields that had been 
seeded that less than one-fifth of the total area of the 136 
fields was actually growing clover. This is especially 
significant because last year was one of the best seasons in 
vears to get a stand of clover in central Illinois. County 
gents and farmers estimated the amount of clover seeded 
t from 10 to 50 percent of the total acreage of small grain 
in the different localities. 

“Land all over the state and country is starving for nitro- 
gen and vegetable matter,” states W. J. Fraser, who made 
the field study in Illinois. “If clover is sowed with all small 
grain, there is no extra expense except for seed. The young 
clover plants get a start with the small grain and when it is 


A bounteous clover harvest in Poweshiek county, Iowa 


farmers in every cornbelt state 
who already have done some- 
thing about it. In Washing- 
ton county, Iowa, A. J. Morgan 
of Clay township had failed to 
get a stand of clover for a num- 
ber of years. Tests showed his 
soil to be acid so he gave his 
small grain fields an applica- 
tion of lime in the spring. As 
a result, he has an excellent 
stand of clover on a field that 
has not grown it for years. 

G. W. Ricker of Spencer 
county, Indiana, had not been 
able to get clover for years. 
Now he has eighty acres that 
is a perfect stand and forty of it 
is volunteer red clover. On 
one end of a fort y-acre field of 
red clover that would yield 
one and one-half tons to two 
tons to the acre, are two well- 
defined strips. One had no 
lime but was covered with rotted straw stack bottom. It 
has no clover. The other had no lime but was covered with 
stable manure. It would yield about one-third of a ton of 
hay to the acre. Where lime was applied at the rate of two 
tons per acre, the clover was dark green and knee high. 
The crop on this part of the field was estimated to be worth 
at least $20 an acre not counting the coming seed crop and 
the increased soil fertility. Thus a $7 investment per acre 
returned $20 cash the first year. 

In Missouri it was found that failure of clover stands was 
not due to the weather but to the condition of the soil. The 
state experiment station maintains two experiment fields— 
one in Greene county and the other in Howell county, where 
not a single clover failure has (Continued on page 64 
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An Economy Run Equal to a Trip to the Moon and Return 


Overland recently did a very big thing 
in avery big way. In agreat National 
Economy-Endurance Run, which we 
believe was the biggest demonstration 
of its kind ever attempted, several 
hundred Overlands ran up impres- 
sive records of economy, reliability 
and endurance. 

The actual figures of the results tell 
a great story. With engines running 
uninterruptedly for a total of 25,547 
hours, the enormous distance of 
547,306 miles was covered in a little 
less than one week —and an average 
established of 27.28 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline! 

Think of it—547,306 miles! That is 
the equivalent to a trip all the way to 


Low 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio + 


THE FINE NEW 


OVERLAND 


with four Cylinders 


the moon and back again—and a 
couple of trips around the world to 
spare! Keeping to earth, the mileage 
covered equals 22 complete trips 
around the world at the Equator. 


Every Overland used in the demon- 
stration was a stock car. There were 
all models. Each car had its ignition 
switch, speedometer and gasoline tank 
sealed and padlocked. During the 
week of the run, these cars were 
constantly on the go—performing in 
all kinds of weather under all kinds 
of geographical conditions. In traffic. 
On country pikes, On sandy desert 
trails On sky-climbing mountain 
roads. In sunshine. In the face of 
storms. And in the hands of all kinds 


of drivers—each car changing drivers 
every five or six hours. 

Each car averaged 111% hours of 
constant engine running—simply 
proving that Overland can keep upa 
pace as well as set a pace. What the 
Overlands in this test did all Over- 
lands can do—any Overland can do. 
For economy, reliability and endur- 
ance, as well as good looks and com- 
fort, you can’t beat an Overland at 
any like sum of money. 

The new Overland models have all- 
steel bodies by Budd—and every- 
body knows that steel means greater 
strength, greater safety and longer 
life. Buy an Overland and it will 
pay you back every penny in satis 
faction and service. 


Prices—and EASY TERMS 


Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Reading the Poultryman’s Log Book 


The Rock of Overproduction Proves to be Only a Fog 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


OULTRY keeping is the greatest sideline on the 
American farm. Therein lies some of its strength and 
some of its weakness as a farm enterprise. As a side- 

line, it furnishes a market for family labor and for waste 
grain, insects and weed seeds that otherwise would not yield 
income. Also, it does 
not matter so much 


eggs in the country and at local points. The output of the 
poultry industry probably is influenced more by the weather 
than other kinds of livestock, bearing some resemblance to 
crop production in that respect. The cold, wet spring of 
1924 undoubtedly reduced the lay and increased losses of 
chicks during the 
hatching season. 
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product of the indus- 
try to comply with 
market demands. 
Back in 1920, when 
the last census was taken, 91 farms out of every 100 reported 
poultry. The average flock contained 64 head. There were 
373,000,000 head of poultry on farms on January Ist of that 
year. Of these, 360,000,000 were chickens. During the 
previous year, 473,000,000 
chickens had been raised, and 
1,654,000,000 dozen eggs had 
been produced. 
Since 1920, there has been 
a rapid growth in the magni- 
tude of the poultry industry. 
On January 1, 1924, there 
were 475,000,000 chickens on 
farms, according to an esti- 
mate by the United States 
department of agriculture. 
Production during the year 
1923 amounted to 654,000,000 
chickens and 2,196,000,000 
dozen chicken eggs. This 
was an increase of nearly a 
third in four years’ time. 
Since most of these farms 
were already producing chick- 
ens, the increase came about 
thru enlarging the size of the 
average flock. Back of this rapid growth was the fact that 
the farm flock was one of the enterprises that remained 
profitable when general deflation rode rough-shod over the 
American farmer. Chickens made money back in 1921 and 
1922, when wheat, corn and beef-cattle were losing it in big 
chunks. Income from poultry in that period not only 
helped to feed and clothe the family, but in many cases it 
paid the taxes and the interest on the mortgage. 
Fortunately the return of urban prosperity in 1922 and in 
1923 served to increase the Pree 9 for eggs and poultry, so 
that the increase in output was absorbed without causing a 
noticeable sag in prices. Market observers watched this 
expansion with apprehension, however. A year ago, signs 
that the saturation point at good prices was near at hand 
began to appear. The cycle theory in economic affairs 
has made such a strong appeal that many looked for a rather 
severe depression, which would bring about contraction of 
flocks before another period of prosperity could be expected. 
But production in 1924 failed to show the anticipated in- 
crease over 1923. Low prices early in the year when the 
poultry and egg trade was trying to discount the anticipated 
increase probably were a factor by causing flocks to be 
neglected and stimulating consumption of both poultry and 
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Index numbers of farm 
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Combined receipts of eggs at New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, San 
ilwaukee and wholesale prices for fresh firsts at New York. 
The straight line shows the long time trend of receipts 
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several years because 
of low egg prices. 
During most of the 
last five months of 
the year, however, receipts of poultry_have been less than in 
the same period of 1923. 

In the heavy producing period last March, April and May, 
egg prices were lower than a year previous. The decline 
was largely — sentimental, 
based on the belief that a 
flood of eggs would inundate 
the markets. When this 
flood failed to materialize, 

rices rose and have been 
higher than in 1923. For the 
year as a whole, the farm 
price of both chickens and 
eggs has averaged practically 
the same as in 1923. Since 
the volume of industrial em- 
loyment during 1924 has 
n noticeably less than in 
1923, the fact that egg and 
chicken prices have held u 
so well is all the more signif 


cant. - 

Viewed in the light of this 
experience, the expansion in 
poultry production since 1920 
does not seem to have been 
so dangerous after all. While production was estimated at 
nearly a third more in 1923 than in 1920 with an increase 
of only about 5 percent in the consuming oe prices 
have still held on a fairly profitable basis. is raises the 
question as to whether 1920 was a normal year in poultry 
and egg production. It is not usually considered a normal 
year in anything else. 

There are several reasons why everyone following the 
course of the industry in the last few years has used 1920 as 
a starting point. To begin with, the census was taken in 
January, 1920. The annual estimates of poultry and egg 
production by the United States department of agriculture 
only go back to 1920. In addition, 1920 was the first full 
year in which daily reports upon receipts and changes in 
storage holdings were issued by the bureau of agricultural 
economics. Today these constitute the chief guide of the 
egg and poultry trade as to changes in production from 
month to month and from year to year. 

While the evidence is rather sketchy, several things indi- 
cate that 1920 was not a normal year in the egg industry. 
The census itself showed an increase of only 5 percent over 
1910, whereas the human population had actually gained 
almost 15 percent. In 1919 about (Continued on page 109 
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HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL AGAIN 

N an editorial in the January issue it was stated that the 

Howell-Barkley bill did not provide any way for the 

public interests to be represented in a railroad dispute which 

might end in a strike. This statement was based upon cur- 

rent newspaper discussion of the bill. Reliable news service 

and reliable newspapers thruout the country made the 
above statement. 

Since the printing of that editorial a copy of the bill has 
been received and reads A correction is due in the interests 
of truth. It does contain a provision whereby a dispute 
between the carriers and their employees may, if not settled 
in a conference between the disputants, be carried up to 
one of the four boards of adjustment. If it is not settled in 
this board it may then go to the board of mediation and 
conciliation which contains no member belonging to either 
the carriers or to the laborers. 

Up to this point the public has no representation what- 
ever. So long as the public pays the rate, it is possible for 
the employers to agree to demands of labor that the public 
would not yield to if sitting on either the conference board 
or the boards of adjustment. So, to all practical purposes, 
the public has little representation in disputes that do con- 
cern the public. The bill provides that only members of 
certain national unions shall represent labor on these four 
boards, regardless of the fact that a large percentage of such 
labor may not belong to the national unions. The bill was 
drawn up for the purpose, evidently, of forcing all railroad 
labor into the unions. 

The last year previous to the enactment of the Esch- 
Cummins law, which instituted the labor boafd, there were 
248 strikes in connection with transportation, causing thf 
loss of about two million man-days on 153 railroads. In 
1924 not one strike was begun. So the labor board under 
the Esch-Cummins act is functioning quite well in the 
public interest. Why discard it for the Howell-Barkley 
bill which to so large extent disregards the public interest 
and the unorganized labor interest? There have been many 
attempts in the past to stop railroad strikes. None has suc- 
ceeded as well as the present labor board. Let well enough 
alone. 


RURAL TEACHERS 

NEWS item from the bureau of education, United 
States department of the interior, discusses the plight 
of the rural schools which lack adequately trained and rural 
minded teachers. It has always been the practice of un- 
trained teachers to begin teaching in the country in order to 
get sufficient “experience” to be hired as teachers in town 
or city schools. The city schools pick the best. In some 
cases the teacher cannot get a first-class certificate until 
she has taught so long somewhere and only rural school 
boards will take these beginners, so they must practice on 

rural children. 

There are classes especially for rural teachers in the 
schools for teachers. Very few take this opportunity to 
train for rural teaching. The answer is not hard to find. 
The rural school boards will pay a beginner a minimum of 
$800 a year for an eight-month school year. The city school 
will pay a beginner $1,000 a year for a nine-month school 
year, with increases of $100 a year for four years. 

Why should a teacher go to the country at $100 a month’ 
and live as she must, and teach in a school where she has to 
be janitor and everything when she can get employment in a 
city school for more money, for less work, and a chance to 
live in a modern home with the privacy and comforts not 
attainable in many rural school districts? One has to be in 
love with rural teaching to make these sacrifices. 

Teachers, like everybody else, have but one life to live. 
They prefer to live in all the comforts they can, get as much 
money as possible so as to have these comforts, and have as 
much time for their personal use as possible. 


INVESTING SURPLUS 
VERYONE sees the necessity of keeping surplus capital 
invested. Many believe that the safest way for farmers 
to invest is in more land. They understand farming better 
than any other investment. The collapse of the land boom 
has demonstrated that there may be considerable hazard 
connected with an investment in land. He who has bought 
land he did not need, as a speculative investment, finds that 
the land requires cash drain for upkeep. Piled on top of the 
original payment come constant calls for money in order 
to hold it. 
Land slumps do not recover rapidly. Boom prices are 
= investments. The only one who can profit by a land 
00m is he who has surplus cash with which to buy the land 
some speculator is forced to sell, at a price that cannot be 
speculation. Only then is one to be considered a wise in- 
vestor if he can afford to own the extra land. Too many 
have over-reached and are thus pinched for capital to run 
their home place. 
There are safe investments that are negotiable at any 
time the cash is needed. Frozen credits cause panic. 
Liquid credits do not. 


MORE PAY FOR CONGRESSMEN 
jt has been proposed to increase the pay of congressmen 
on the ground that they need it. They are our hired 
men. We have a right to discuss the proposal. 

The fact that the cost of living is high in Washington does 
not justify an increase. The landlords and shopkeepers of 
that city would raise prices to absorb any increased ability 
to spend which the public officials might acquire. So that is 
no reason for an increase. Suppose your hired man said he 
had to have more wages because the upkeep of his flivver 
was increasing with its age. Would that appeal to you? 

A scarcity of labor has an influence upon wages. Has 
there been any noticeable dearth in candidates for congress 
even at the present salary? Men fight for the chance to go 
to Washington and the lucky ones move heaven and earth 
to stay on the job. So it cannot be that we would be de- 
prived of representation in congress if the increase is not 
granted. Unsuccessful men who cannot afford to labor for 
the present salaries are poor material to make into con-!' 
gressmen. If a salary screen will sift out the unfit let us 
rejoice in the present wage for our hired men. 

The surest way for the public officials to get the favor of 
the public in this matter of more pay is for them to merit it 
by increased endeavor to serve the public interests instead 
of their own. 


i 





FORCING THE ISSUE 


THE bitterest opposition to the enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving congress power to regulate 
the labor of persons under eighteen, known as the child 
labor amendment, comes from farmers and farm organiza- 
tions. It should be unnecessary, and we think it is, to take 
such matters out of the hands of state legislatures. We 
want no meddling in private affairs by state or federal 
officers. But we have gone so far as to enact truant laws, 
or compulsory education laws and many others in order that 
the child may be protected by society when unfortunate 
enough to be born in a home where its rights are ignored 
by its parents. 

Children come into the world without any choice of 
parents, environment, color or race. Many are unwelcome 
and thereafter abused. Many are regarded as chattels like 
horses, to work at the command of parents. 

If a federal child labor law seems offensive to agriculture, 
if such a law is enacted it will be the fault of agriculture 
and no one else.The greatest offense against the right of 
children to go to school is in the rural districts. Not only 
in the cotton states where children pick cotton when they 
should be in school, nor in the cranberry districts, or the 
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sugar beet districts, but almost everywhere the idea of an 
education is secondary to the idea of getting cheap labor for 
seasonable work. Consolidated schools have done wonders 
towards increasing attendance at school, but they consti- 
tute a small percentage of the school advantages thruout 
the entire country. 

Truant laws are laughed at in almost every rural com- 
munity. In states where a county truant officer is em- 
jloyed every excuse is presented why children should be 
Kept out of school to work on the farms. If the proposed 
child labor amendment is aimed at the farm situation, ac 
many declare, it is because there is where the greatest 
offense is against adequate schooling. Very few are un- 
schooled because they need to work in factories and mines. 
But hundreds of thousands are working on the farms long 
after school begins in the fall and are taken out of school 
before the spring term closes. They are short-changed in 
education. 

Perhaps the rural school year could be so arranged that 
adequate schooling could be acquired and still not take too 
much child labor from the farm. That is for rural com- 
munities to solve. If they do not, sooner or later there will 
be a federal iaw that puts undesired truant officers on the 
job of compelling school attendance. 


PUBLIC DEBT 
“THE Federal Trade Commission has been delving into 
public indebtedness and the cause thereof. The gross 
bonded debt of the states in 1922 was: 


1922 

Purposes Amount Per- 

cent 

Highways and bridges.................. $ 397,370,000 39.4 
Harbors and waterways 214,220,000 21.2 
EE err err 130,494,000 12.9 
Funding and refunding................. 115,376,000 11.4 
Agriculture, .......-.-; Soca shee 51,179,000 5.1 
Charities and corrections............... 25,364,000 2.5 
NE ER ar ere 20,026,000 2.0 
oS eee eee ‘ 18,652,000 1.9 
Parks and reservations 16,629,000 1.6 
Verne ace hs cast uetamaetine 12,534,000 1.2 
PDEs so hastnnes ten net temp : 7,563,000 8 





, Oe ere $1,009,407 ,000 100.0 


You see where it goes and what percentage of the total 
each item is. Of course, the bonded indebtedness is not 
the whole story. Nor is the above table up to date. Since 
1922 eighteen states have issued bonus bonds to the sum of 
$305,644,000 and $15,500,000 additional have been author- 
ized. South Dakota issued land settlement bonds of 
$700,000 in addition to the six million soldier bonus bonds, 
and Massachusetts has paid some four million in addition 
to the sum included above, and has issued short time notes 
of $34,500,000 in additional bonus. Ohio appropriated 
$7,500,000 soldier bonus in addition to its bond issue of 

25,000,000 for that purpose, while Minnesota took $2,000,- 
000 out of the general fund to add to their bonus of $21,- 
755,000. 

Add to the bond issues for highways and bridges shown 
in the table for the states the sum of $937,000,000 for county 
road bonds, and $759,000,000 for twelve large city street 
bonds. However, the bonds of these twelve cities for out- 
standing street indebtedness is at least a billion dollars. 
Since 1922 the issuing of bonds for highways and bridges 
has gone on at a fearful rate, largely, no doubt, because the 
government offers attractive sums for highway building if 
its offer is matched by local sums. 

The commission says that the bonded debt for highways 
and bridges rose 233 percent from 1917 to 1922. This is the 
trend in all public expenditures. If we cannot afford it, 
we must stop wanting these things. Do we want good roads, 
better schools, better harbors, a better satisfied conscience 
toward the soldiers? If so we must pay. We choose to pay. 


JUST A COMPARISON 
Y way of comparison consider the jobs of any other 
class of workers and the pay they get, then put along- 
side them the job of the men and women who wear the 
badge of a federal prohibition officer at an initial salary of 
$1,640, and no expense money. 

These government officers cannot work on an eight- 
hour, daylight shift. They have to ferret out bootlegging 
when it is most apt to be going on. They must face all the 
dangers of contact with desperate criminals. They must be 
on the job any hour of the night, any place, without regard 
to the hazards, the discomforts, the lack of support. from 
the citizens whose boys and girls, husbands and fathers 
these men try to keep sober-and.make good citizens. . 


¢ 


There is nothing that rum runners and bootleggers will 
not do to a prohibition officer or his family to intimidate 
him. There is no sum of money they will not pay as bribe 
to be left alone in their illicit traffic in booze. 

The wonder is, not that some have gone wrong under the 
threats and the temptations or that some scoundrels have 
hired out as prohibition officers so as to be bribed, but that 
any man for such a salary can face the dangers and hard- 
ships and temptations and remain a true officer of the gov- 
ernment. But thousands of them have been faithful, and 
many faithful unto death. It is these men and women who 
are worthy of a living wage, and the plaudits of good 
people. 


TRY AGAIN 
[* speaking of some effort, you have often heard someone 
say “I tried that once but it didn’t work.’”’ Have you 
alfalfa? ‘No, I tried a patch once but it was no good.” 

Have you any soybeans?“‘No, I tried soys two years ago. 
They were no good; poor stand. Clover is good enough for 
me.”’ Have you culled your flock? ‘Oh, a fellow came from 
the college last year and he culled ’em. I ain’t gettin’ any 
more eggs this year. I don’t believe there’s anything to 
it.” Such examples can be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
outdoors and in the house where men and women have tried 
a new thing once and failed and quit. 

Make this a part of your knowledge as a worthwhile thing 
to build experiences upon, that whatever others have suc- 
ceeded with in your neighborhood you can succeed with it 
if you meet the conditions that bring success. Perhaps the 
alfalfa that failed was not seeded at the right time, or maybe 
it was abused by pasturing before it was established. The 
soybeans may not have been the proper variety. They may 
not have been given a fair chance. Quite likely the culling 
was not followed up with right feeding as advised by the 
college man. Some necessary detail has been neglected and 
the person discouraged and he resolves that he will never 
try that again. 

You were not thus easily discouraged when you were a 
toddling baby. You fell repeatedly and got many a hurt, 
but you wanted to learn to walk so you kept trying until 
you succeeded. Schools and farm papers are for the purpose 
of helping you to get the experiences of others so as to 
make it unnecessary to experiment and fail repeatedly. 
When those who have succeeded with alfalfa, soys, cullin 
or what not give certain necessary factors to be followec 
in order to succeed, why blame the thing itself for failure 
when the fault is due to some neglect of detail of operation? 
It is not fair to yourself to jump at conclusions regarding 
anything. 


PERSONAL TAXATION 

[* any branch of our government taxed us as heavily as 

some of us tax ourselves there would be another Boston 
tea party. Take a Sunday drive out in any direction, swing 
around and come back some other way and on that trip 
notice how many corn binders, hay loaders, mowing ma- 
chines, plows, harvesters, threshing machines and other 
costly farm implements are still standing out in the open 
where weather is taking a larger percentage off their value 
than the tax assessor dares assess against their owners for 
them. 

What a row there would be in any home if the wife set the 
sewing machine, piano, radio, phonograph, cook stove, 
parlor furniture or anything of that nature out on the porch 
even and left them there longer than to clean the rooms and 
get them back under shelter. Yet the porch is pretty good 
shelter. Of course, that is no way to care for such things. 
Neither is the uncovered out-of-doors a good place for the 
field implements that are not in use, even tho they can 
stand quite a bit of it. 

The implement dealers who wish some of these things were 
paid for may resent such careless treatment of farm machin- 
ery but the implement dealers who have no financial interest 
in them smile at the prospect of soon selling more to take 
their place. It is not high prices of implements that are 
breaking anybody so much as the neglect and abuse of them 
after they are bought. 

Some of them make a fine place for the cattle to scratch 
their itching hides, and the hogs to rub their backs against 
and the chickens to roost upon, but it is cheaper to put in 
rubbing posts and roosts than to leave machinery out for 
that purpose. a 

It looks to an outsider just riding around that this is a 
pretty high personal tax that.some assess against themselves. - 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


LTHO as many as fourteen bills have been pending in 
congress for the betterment of farm conditions, that 
body has marked timesince its convening and noserious 

effort was made by the farm leaders to push any program 
of legislation. This was due not to indifference but to the 
manifest desire to await the recommendations of the com- 
mission on agricultural inquiry on which, according to all 
indications, there will be no difficulty in securing united 
action. 

The commission convened on January 5th, after collecting 
an enormous amount of data on two phases of the inquiry, 
namely, the problem of the stock raisers and the betterment 
of cooperative marketing associations in the United States. 
The work of the commission is in such shape that two bills 
are expected to be submitted without delay. They are: 

First, a measure to make farm loan regulations and federal 
financial facilities sufficiently elastic to provide effective 
help for the growers of livestock. 

Second, a measure to provide government aid to the fast 
growing movement for cooperative marketing by lending 
experienced skill and energy to supply defects in the machin- 
ery and to regulate and expedite action. 

It is not possible to state more specifically at present the 
nature of the bills. It has been hinted that the cooperative 
bill would follow the lines of the Capper-Williams bill, but 
there is every reason to believe that the measure, which will 
have the backing of the administration, will have entirely 
new features. The fact that the cooperative organizations 
will market this year three billion dollars’ worth of the crop 
and that they are increasing at the rate of 20 to 50 percent 
a year, furnishes a cogent argument why the legislation 
should be pushed thru. The information that the commission 
is gathering is the most exhaustive body of data ever gotten 
together in this country on the farming industry and covers 
every phase of agriculture in which is invested 75 billion 
dollars as compared with 45 billion in all manufactures. It 
is natural that the reports should be regarded as epochal. 


Livestock Situation Causes Gloom 


OINCIDENT with the convening of the commission and 
probably with a view to hurry action, the department 
of agriculture issued an official statement reviewing the 
year for the livestock industry. The review shows that 
there was no definite price trend for the year; that there was 
more or less confusion for the stockman; that rangemen had 
a disastrous season, the average prices from July to October 
being lower than in the panic year of 1921; so that, on the 
whole, according to the department, “‘the year 1924 was one 
of promise rather than actual fulfillment for the average 
livestock producer.” 


Muscle Shoals Tangle Continues 


HE question of the disposal of the nitrate and power 

plant at Muscle Shoals, from which the farmers are to 
receive cheap fertilizer in the years to come, has become so 
bogged up in politics, industrial rivalries and personal ani- 
mosities that no one can, at the moment at least, see a way 
out of the morass. Three definite proposals are now pending, 
namely, the Underwood bill, the Norris bill and the Jones 
resolution. The first proposes that the Shoals be leased to 


the Alabama Power Company under certain conditions. 
The second proposes that the Shoals be operated as a 
government venture, while the Jones resolution would 
postpone action and set up a commission to study and in- 
vestigate every phase of the problem and report back to 
congress a year from now. The backers of the Norris bill 
have raised the hue and cry and are openly charging that the 
Underwood scheme would put the General Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries of the vast water-power develop- 
ment possible at MuscleShoals. The indicationsnow are that 
the policy of postponement will win once more, while there 
have been hints in some quarters that there is growin 
support in administration circles for a solution that woul 
separate the nitrate and the waterpower development and 
dispose of them separately on their merits. However, the 
fact at the moment is that the farmers need not expect 
cheap fertilizer from this source for some time to come. 


U. S. Debt Reduced a Billion in 1924 


be the twelve months ending December 31st, according to 
treasury officials, remarkable progress was made in 
reducing the “‘white elephant” of the public debt. Almost 
one billion dollars was lopped off. By so doing, the obliga- 
tiens of the United States were cut more than one-fifth 
since they reached their peak in August, 1919. The peak 
at that time was $26,596,068,947, as compared with a public 
debt of $20,978,632,700 with which the country started the 


new year. 
Convention of Farmers’ Cooperatives 


T the same time that the president’s special agricultural 
commission is getting ready to make its recommenda- 
tions, a mammoth convention of the National Council of 
Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations is convening 
here. Federal legislation will be the chief question taken 
up. The danger is that the recommendations of this body, 
which will include 500 delegates, may not dovetail into the 
findings of the joint commission and actually run counter 
to these. Such an eventuality would confuse the situation 
on the hill, where confusion and the absence of a unanimous 
program was the cause of failure to enact legislation in the 
last session of congress. 


Fight Looms Over Secretary of Agriculture 


HE under tow of a storm is being felt here over the 

appointment of a new secretary of agriculture to succeed 
Mr. Gore, who assumes the governorship of West Virginia 
on March 4th. There are two schools of thought which have 
striven for supremacy for the past three years, at least. On 
the one side there is the school which works hand in hand 
on agricultural problems with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Eugene Meyer, Jr., of the war finance corpora- 
tion. The other school favored the Wallace policies. It isa 
matter of general knowledge in Washington that Wallace’s 
views were often discarded. And now the question is: Will 
the new secretary be of the Hoover-Meyer school? Of this 
more will be heard when the time comes to name a secretary 
of agriculture. (Continued on page 116 

















Electrifying the 


The farm home of A. C. Bryan 


Farm and Home 


By ALSON SECOR 


HERE is being developed 55,927,000,000 kilowatt- 

hours of electric energy; 13,357,000 homes and indus- 

tries are using this energy; 9,000,000 homes are wired 
for light. It is variously estimated that there are 165,000 
to 250,000 farms using this central plant electric energy. 
Are farmers getting their share? The answer is, No. And 
the answer needs an explanation. 

In the first place, what does fity-five billion kilowatt- 
hours mean? Kilo means thousand. Watt means the unit 
of power, or rate of 
work or rate of energy 


could solve it, so a committee from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the national electric light association, 
the American society of agricultural engineers, the United 
States departments of agriculture, commerce and interior, 
and the manufacturers of electric equipment and of farm 
implements and equipment was formed which worked out a 
plan whereby the answer may be intelligently ascertained. 
Cooperating with the engineering and home economics de- 
partments of the agricultural colleges, experiments will be 
ut on in twenty-one states to discover 
by close observation and recording in- 





produced by a current 
of electricity. Then 
kilowatt - hour means 
that a thousand units 
of energy are used in 
producing light or pow- 
er in one hour. It 
means that you could 
run twenty 50-watt or 
ten 100-watt lamps one 
hour in order to use 
one kilowatt-hour of 
current, abbreviated as 
KWH. It takes 746 





struments the amount of current the 
farmers can profitably use; the cost of 
current, the type of equipment best 
suited to farm use, and the difficulties to 
be overcome to make rural current ac- 
ceptable to rural consumers and profitable 
to the producers. 

In two states the work is already well 
under way. Minnesota has a project at 
Red Wing and South Dakota has one at 
Renner. These are actual field labora- 
tories where electric equipment is being 
given everyday use and abuse under real 
farm conditions. What 
protection is necessary 








watts to equal one h.p. 
A motor of one and a 
half horse-power would 
use over one KWH of current in one hour. 

The kilowatt-hour is the standard of 
measure for electric current just as the 
bushel is standard for grain, tons for hay, 
pound for wool. The central power 
plants have current to sell. The con- 
sumer can use it for light, heat or motor 
energy. If it be true that only about 
165,000 farmers are using central power 
current, then they are using only the 
merest fraction of the electric energy in 
use. The farmers are not getting their 
share. The farmers have their share of 
automobiles, why not of electric service 
from central power stations? Perhaps the 
main reason is that the central power 
plants do not care to sell current to the farmers under 
present conditions. They have not cared to put in extensive 
and expensive rural service which gave so little or no returns 
in profit. In fact, in order to make a profit they have 
charged the farmers so high a rate that it has kept them 
from using the service. 

Here is the situation. The farmers have wanted this 
central electric service but could not pay prohibitive rates 
for that service. Those who did get the service have found 
that there was no farm machinery equipped with proper 
sized pulleys or gears to be run by electric motors, and the 
power companies have found that the farmers used so little 
“juice” that it did not pay to bother with them at a price 
they could afford to pay. So while the telephone, the auto- 
mobile and the radio have been generally accepted as neces- 
sary farm equipment, the central electric service has made 
comparatively slow gains. ' 

Nevertheless, the solution of the above problem has 
been sought for some two years. Someone was not satisfied 
until he got all the interested parties together discussing how 
to answer the question, why the farmers have not been get- 
ting their fair share of electric current? No one interest 


Motor operates silage cutter 
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against stock coming in 
contact with motors? 
How long can wires be 
trampled by stock? 
Will the rats and mice 
eat the covering off 
wires? Is current leak- 
age too great? Can 
the farm machines be 
geared or belted to the 
high speed of electric 
motors? Will the farm- 
ers persist in using 
only the minimum 
amount of current for 
which the highest rate 
is charged? 

Every machine or 
motor is metered to show how much current is used and 
what variations of load must be met. The load that a 
motor must handle when running a silage cutter is on and 
off almost instantly at times when the feeding is not steady. 
Can a motor handle these variations of load? Can a pump 
motor handle the hard up-stroke and the down drop? 

When all these difficulties are met by the engineers and 
the manufacturers, will it be possible to offer a rate low 
enough to make it profitable for farmers to use sufficient 
current so that the central stations can make a profit? Upon 
the quantity used depends the rate. Upon the rate charged 
depends the quantity used. It certainly needs a cooperative 
spirit of fair play to make electrification of the farm and 
home a possibility. Such cooperation is evidenced in these 
experimental projects at Red Wing and Renner and will no 
doubt be manifest in all the twenty-one state projects. Ina 
year or two more-enough facts will be ayailable so that power 
companies will more willingly serve rural customers and the 
farmers may know what electrical equipment to buy and 
how to use it. 

I visited the Red Wing project in November with Pro- 
fessor E, A. Stewart of the (Continued on page 56 
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What Is Wrong With Our Public Schools? 


As Seen By a Board of Education Member 


By T. C. HART 


UBLIC indifference, the lack of proper appreciation of 
the problems of our public schools, is what is wrong 
with our public schools today. True, there are many 

places where an awakened public sentiment has given those 
places fine schools which are a credit to the community and 
to the nation, but those places are the exception and not 
the rule. 

In my home township, a couple of new and modern one- 
room country schools are being built. But they are being 
built because the old ones became so filthy that the author- 
ities insisted upon a change, not because the people were 
ready and willing to provide better quarters. And the 
county superintendent who forced the changes ran far 
behind in those precincts at the next election. Our high 
school district re- 
cently had an elec- 


successful school be operated on a business basis. Our 
public schools are a great business; they are the business 
upon which is being founded the very civilization of the 
future. And when the general public can be brought to 
realize the great importance of the school as the foundation 
of everything worthwhile, and can be brought to realize 
that it takes business ability and business methods to run 
successful schools, then will we be on the way to the solution 
of the big problem. 

In our schools a short time ago we had a “go-to-school 
week,’’ a week set aside particularly as a visiting week for 
the parents and friends of the schools. During that week 
sixty people visited the schools. Of that number fifty-seven 
were women and three were men. The regular school work 

was carried on in 
the various classes. 





tion on the proposi- 


No extra frills were 





tion to build a new 
building. We at 
present rent quar- 
ters in a grade school 
building and we are 
so crowded that we 
have classes in base- 





ment rooms right 
next to the toilet 
rooms. It is un- 


sanitary, it isn’t de- 
cent, it isn’t fair to 
the children. We 
won our election, 
then lost on a re- 
districting of our 
district. On the 
next attempt we 
lost the election for 
a new building be- 
cause it meant a few 
dollars a year more 
in taxes. 

A few dollars a 
vear—weighed 
against the health 
and the advantage 
of the children! Yet 
the few dollars in 


prevents going out of doors. 


ally nice and up-to-date. 
building. 


has in the school. 





A new schoolhouse in Allamakee county, lowa. 
well ventilated brick building with concrete basement. 
furnace and also a lunchroom and playroom for the pupils when weather 


The schoolroom has comfortable desks of different sizes for different 
aged pupils, blackboard all around the room, library and things gener- 
The grounds are being improved to suit the 


But perhaps the best thing about the new school, as one farmer of 
the district said, is the greater interest and pride everyone in the district 
This has reacted very noticeably in the efficiency of 
the teachers and the interest of the school children.—F. L. 


put on. Our “go- 
to-school week” was 
simply an effort to 
arouse some interest 
in the public schools 
and their work. 
Those sixty visitors 
that one week were 
more than double 
the average number 
of visitors for an 
entire year. 

The people as a 
rule seem to take 
the public school as 
a matter of course 
and pay small at- 
tention to it except 
at tax time when a 
universal roar goes 
up as to the amount 
of school taxes that 
has to be paid. And 
as school elections 
usually follow close 
upon payment of 
taxes, it is far from 
an unusual occur- 
rence to see school 
board members who 


It is a well lighted, 


There 


“= * 





taxes won against 
the education of the 
citizens of tomorrow. The public didn’t care—that is, not 
enough of them cared to win the election. And the people 
who fought against better conditions for the children are 
building adequate and sanitary barns for their cattle. They 
rode to that election in high-powered automobiles over 
improved roads where they used to travel by horse and 
wagon over mud roads. Yet they voted against better 
school facilities. 

“Anything is good enough for the school.’”’ That is the 
attitude of too great a mass of the general public toward the 
publie school system. Too many people look at the school 
as an unnecessary tax burden instead of looking at it as the 
very foundation of our American civilization. 

And this public indifference sends its poison thruout the 
entire public school system. Board members who fight 
for decent schools are thrown out of office and supplanted 
by men who will cut expenses. Just so long as expenses are 
cut, never mind what happens to the efficiency of the schools. 
And this sort of thing means the hiring of teachers who 
are simply in school work for what they can get out of it 
for the time being, and not because of the good they can do. 

From my experience in school work as a board of education 
president, I sincerely believe that public indifference is what 


is wrong with our public schools of today. If we can arouse 


the public, and particularly that part of the public who have 
no children in school, to a realization of what the public 
school really means to this country and to its future, we will 
have gone a long way in solving the question of “What Is 
W rong W ith the Publie School?” 

As every successful business has to be operated on business 
lines and by the use of business judgment, so too must every 


are trying to do 
some good for the school swept out of office by an aroused 
public who votes in a bunch of men running on a platform 
of lower school taxes. 

The lack of interest in school affairs is typified in the aver- 
age school election. Unless something has happened to 
arouse the voters very few will turn out for a school election. 
People will fight over small village, city and township offices 
and then pay little or no attention to who is elected to the 
boards of education. 

In small towns very often the school board spends much 
more money for the public than does the village board, yet 
there is never the interest in school affairs that there is in 
village affairs. 

Upon the sort of a schvol board a district has depends the 
sort of teachers they will have. A good school board working 
for the good of the school and the good of the community 
will hire the best teachers that.are to be had. They will not 
consider a few dollars a month more for a good teacher com- 
pared with the saving of those few dollars in the-hiring of a 
poor or inexperienced teacher. A good teacher at a high 
salary is a cheap investment for a school or a community as 
compared to a poor teacher at a low salary. 

Here in our own district we have found that out by 
experience. It will be found to be the same in every district 
that has tried out both classes of teachers. Of course, 
school teachers must gain experience somewhere but any 
school will find it an expensive proposition to be a continual 
training camp for inexperienced teachers, even at low salar- 
Better pay more money and get competent teachers 
than continually try out green ones even tho they command 
less money. (Continued on page 116 
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Pet stock forms the financial foundation on which 
many a college education is being built 


NE by one the last two or three years my neighbors 
have been quitting the farm. First the young ones 
have heard the call of the city. Now the older ones 

are giving up in disgust at the poor returns of the past year 
and a half, and dazzled by the high wages to be had in city 
employment are joining the great exodus from the farm. 
Each and all have written back to me such comments as: 

“T’ve made more in the last month at the plastering trade 
than you'll make in a year on the farm”; “fam getting ten 
dollars a day carpentering’’; and so on thru a long list of 
“trades” which they have picked up since going to the city. 
Then there’s all the “going” that the women folks write 
about to my wife. 

I don’t deny that their letters have a pleasant ring. I'd 
like to slip off to the city for a 
month and have a grand old 
lively time once again, for I’ve 
stuck pretty close to the farm 
now for several years, and there 
are times when I really wonder 
just how I am going to pull thru 
until next harvest, and if I'll 
be sold out for taxes before I 

ive up. But deep down in my 
fre know I am going fo stick 
by the farm. 

My wife and I each gave up 
one of those “fine jobs’ ten 
years ago, neither of us after 
ten years of working havin 
saved enough out of goo 
salaries to wad the proverbial 
shotgun, when we elected to try 
“double harness’’ on a.farm. It 
hasn’t been exactly “easy sled- 
ding,” but little by little, by 
careful management, we have 
accumulated a few head of stock 
and some chickens, and are pay- 


ing out on a hundred and sixty \ Ae pam ‘* 
which, fortunately, the owner ) 
was very anxious to get rid of, | On the farm each child can 


being a professional man him- 

self and in no wise adapted to farming, and he has shown 
every consideration the past two years. But when we feel 
ourselves becoming discouraged, and just ibly a little 
envious over the jolly times and the ten dollars every day 
which our neighbors of former years report, while we pl 
steadily along day after day on a decidedly limited income, 
we talk it over and the summary is about like this: 

We both had our fling at a “job.” Vye both know what it 
is to have a “boss.”” We both know what it is to have others 

ush us aside and advance ahead of us in the mad scramble 

or a “soft place.” And we know what it is to feel that it 
isn’t always the other fellow’s superior intellect that ad- 
vances him. Personally, I know what it is to spend several 
months in a hospital and watch what I had saved as asingle 
man melt like snow in the spring sunshine, and find myself 
looking for a new job after I was well again, in debt to the 
hospital and not really fit for filling a new ition, much 
less looking for one with no money in my pockets. Then we 
take into consideration our four happy, healthy children, 
Would we take them to town? 

“No,” says She. “I’m not willing to give up that gallon 
and a half of clean, pure milk, and that Fst of eggs which 
a family uses every day.” And that is a very small part 
of it. 





Shall I Quit the Farm? 


Why One Family Is Going to Stick 


By R. D. WILLIS 
“No,” I say. “I am not willing to try to aoe the in- 


creasing demands of a growing family on a salary which does 
not always increase as rapidly as the family does, or at the 
_ as fast as the family needs increase. And that isn’t 
all of it.” 

I am my own boss here (asking her pardon). I am in 
fair competition with the.others of my class. I am not 
chained to a job—afraid to ask for a “‘raise,”” however much 
I may need it, or however much I feel that I am worth it, 
because I know there is someone else ready to slip into my 
job at my salary. 

I am my own employer. I can, and by careful manage- 
ment I am going to be able to, that is evident right now, 
expand my business as the family needs increase. Just for 
example: my wife and I were discussing only yesterday that 
our store bill has increased the past year, not because of a 
rise in the price of groceries, but because our family simply 
consumes more. And it requires more to dress children in 
school than it did when they stayed at home except on 
occasions. 

“I am going to have to have fully two hundred laying 
hens next year, to meet that expense,’’ says my wife. ‘There 
will be the heifer giving milk next summer to pay for the 
extra clothes,” I add. Now it’s not only possible, it’s 
quite probable that I might not be worth a raise to my em- 
ployer, were I in town. And it’s quite likely that I couldn’t 
plaster any more houses than I 
am doing right now, if I had 
that job. 

With a growing family to be 
fed, educated, clothed and 
amused, it is going to require 
some planning, not t0® say 
scheming, to keep up with the 
demands, but I’m looking ahead 
to that, just possibly not reck- 
oning enough on possible bad 
luck, but what’s the use of that, 
anyway? This life is a gamble 
somewhat, at best. 

Not the least to be taken into 
consideration is the fact that 
each child has something of his 
very own to keep him inter- 
ested and to establish a growing 
fund for his college education. 
My children all show a great 
interest in pets and plants. 
What chance would they have 
in the city? A flower pot and 
a globe of goldfish, perhaps! 
They happen to be boys! 

Don’t think I am looking for 
nothing but a smooth, placid 
life. Oh, no! There will doubt- 
less be times when I may have to turn loose of my best cow 
to meet some unexpected expense. Hog cholera isn’t a 
thing of the past as yet. In short, anything might happen, 
but I am not going to meet bad luck half way. It will have 
to catch up with me. 

We had fried chicken, mashed potatoes and gravy and 
home canned beans, topped off with hot biscuits and currant 
jelly, for supper tonight. Yes, it represented much work, a 
great part of it my wife’s at that, for I had a picture in my 
mind of seeing her out in the currant patch one hot afternoon 
and another afternoon spent over the stove making that 
jelly.. But we didn’t have to figure too heavily on the price 
of that meal, and it might have meant a real sacrifice for a 
woman in town to have served it for company. 

Thru the thick gloom of the present I see the brightness 
of the future—if not as the sun in heaven, at least, with a 
brightness which is not dimmed by any ray which might be 
sent out by some of my late neighbors who have gone to 
town. And perhaps after all who knows? Some of the 
people who have long lived in the cities are moving out to 
the farms. Is it not possible their business training may 
make them better farmers than those who have left the farms? 
Better a good plasterer than a poor farmer and vice versa. 
As for me, I’d till the soil in a flower (Continued on page 41 
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Poorland Farm Deserves Another Name 
A Demonstration in Soil Building 


By F. J. KEILHOLZ 


EAL estate men who had Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins on their 
lists in 1903 as a prospective buyer of a southern 
Illinois farm had to abandon all of their high-powered 

sales talk and deal with an entirely new and unusual type of 
prospect. He wanted the most abused and rundown farm 
in that section of the state and whenever the land salesmen 
forgot themselves and started talking about how well the 
land on this farm had been taken care of or what good wheat 
crops some other farm 


ordered the first carload of raw rock phosphate for it and 
since that time approximately twenty-three carloads, or 
528 tons, of it have been spread on the farm along with 
seventy-two carloads of limestone, or approximately 2,450 
tons. Legumes were given an important place in the crop 
rotation system followed on the farm and all the manure 
and erop residues produced on the land were used along with 
the lime and phosphate. It was his idea to build up the soil 

and not sell any roughage 





made, their ehances for ' —— 
a sale took a decided 
slump. The usual talk- 
img points were useless, for 
Dr. Hopkins, head of the 
agronomy department of 
the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, who 
died in 1919, was setting 
out to prove that the most 
impoverished land could 
be brought back and made 
permanently profitable 
thru the use of a system 
of soil saving and building 
which he proposed to try 
out and demonstrate on 
the land he bought. r 

Despite the handicap Z 
under which the real es- 
tate men worked, a farm 
of about 300 acres finally 
was located in Marion county, and shortly after November, 
1903, almost twenty-one years ago, manure, limestone, 
legumes and raw rock phosphate were put to work to 
restore for Dr. Hopkins what had been-torn down during 
the lifetime of another. 

Those who knew how the land had been abused and 
mined christened it “Poorland Farm” and this name, by 
which the farm is still known, later was adopted by Dr. 
Hopkins. The tract included about 300 acres of poor, 
gray prairie land, the commonest type in about twenty 
counties in that part of the state, and 





A group of visitors studying nodules on sweet clover 


fiom the farm, but feed it 
and return it as straw or 
manure. Beginning in 
1919 sweet clover has been 
grown as a seed crop and 
also plowed under. 

“The farm was not 
bought to make money for 
its owner,” the associate 
farm adviser of Living- 
ston county, who is a 
brother of Dr. Hopkins, 
explained during a recent 
meeting on the farm. “It 
was the plan, however, to 
have the land pay returns 
to prove that it could be 
built up at a profit. 


oe = 7 





“One wheat crop alone 
showed the ibilities of 
doing this. This crop was 


the 44-bushel one har- 
vested in 1917. The increase in this crop, if applied over the 
entire farm, was enough to pay for all the lime and phos- 
phate that had been used on the land from the time the 
treatment was started and still leave a profit of $44 an acre, 
or more than twice the value of the land when it was bought. 
“Little has been done to the farm in the way of treatment 
with fertilizer since 1919, but benefits should continue to 
come for a number of years from the treatment that already 
has been given.” 
The farm is now made up of seven 40-acre fields. Two 
check strips have been left along the 
side of each field, both of these strips 





a few acres of timber land. How 
successful Dr. Hopkins was in get- 
ting the poorest and most abused 
piece of land in that section of the 
state can be guessed from the fact 
that the farm had not paid two per- 
cent on a valuation of $18 an acre 
for the five years before he bought it 
and sixty acres had the fertility so 
completely mined out of them that 
they had not been touched with a 
farming tool for years. The wheat 
yields had dropped off to less than 
ten bushels an acre, while the value 
of the farm itself had dwindled to 
the point where Dr. Hopkins bought 
it for less than $20 an acre—some of 
it for $15 an acre. 

From this it can be gathered that 
he set no small task for his system 
of soil building and saving when he 
put it into operation to bring back one of the most impover- 
ished pieces of farm land in Llinois. Surprising as it may 
seem, the farm has gradually been put back on a paying 
basis and in the last score of years has produced as high 
as 44 bushels of wheat an acre, 75 bushels of oats, and 60 
bushels of corn. Last year, despite the backward season, 
the farm grew crops that were far above the average for that 
section of the state, while the clover crop was on a par with 
any that could be found on the better farms of the cornbelt. 

During an all-day meeting on the farm, a visitor who 
was seeing the effects of Dr. Hopkins’ system for the first 
time voiced his surprise at the marked contrast between 
the crops on Poorland Farm and others in the neighborhood. 
“You should see it when we have a good year,” one of the 
farmers in the community suggested. 

Less than a month after the farm was bought Dr. Hopkins 





A stand of red and alsike clover, with 
volunteer sweet clover 


getting manure and the same rota- 
tion of of crops as the remainder of 
the field. One of these strips is 
given no treatment except with 
manure, while the other gets manure 
and limestone. 

This year the farm is growing ap- 
proximately 83 acres of wheat, 60 
acres of corn, 60 of oats, 40 of sweet 
clover, 20 of soybeans alone, 20 of 
red and alsike clover and 20 of corn 
and soybeans grown together for 


hogging down. 

Oo vél Davidson, who has been 
living on Poorland Farm for the last 
five years, estimated that the wheat 
on it last year made 20 to 25 bushels 
to the acre. In contrast to this, the 
check strips produced about seven or 
eight bushels, while the yield for that 
section of the state probably averaged less than ten bushels. 

The stand of red and alsike clover was dense at the time 
of the recent meeting on the farm, while a volunteer crop of 
sweet clover growing in the red and alsike was close to five 
feet tall. Authorities who i this field pronounced 
the clover as good as any that could be found in the cornbelt. 

Oats growing on the farm this year furnishes further 
evidence as to what Dr. Hopkins’ system has done toward 
bringing back the farm. Sharp contrasts in the height of 
the straw and weight of the grain can be seen between the 
mafn portion of the field where the system is practiced and 
the check strips. Those who have seen the oats this year 
have had little doubt that land similarly treated on the farm 
made a 75-bushel crop one year. 

The part that limestone has played in making the growing 
of clover possible was brought outin (Continued on page 82 
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Legumes, 
when inocu- 
lated have 
nodules on 
their roots 





Well inocue- 
lated legumes 
yield moreand 
are richer in 
protein 





Inoculation Increases Yield of Soybeans 
Some Conclusions From Tests of Different Methods 


By F. S. WILKINS 


NOCULATED soybeans will yield from 60 to 150 percent 
more green material than those not inoculated in soils 
low in organic matter and nitrogen; and, besides, hay 

own from inoculated beans is higher in nitrogen than that 
boas uninoculated beans. Furthermore, inoculated beans 
may take a large part of the nitrogen used from the air, 
while those not inoculated must take their nitrogen from the 
soil. Legumes that are not inoculated are of no more benefit 
to the soil than grasses, such as timothy.” These state- 
ments were made by Professor W. H. Wright, who has 
charge of agricultural bacteriology of the University of 
Wisconsin. While he referred particularly to soybeans, 
most of his statements hold true for other legumes, such as 
clover and alfalfa. 

Many who have tried inoculating, either with soil or 
cultures, know that it is not always possible to get satis- 
factory inoculation the first year on a piece of ground that 
has not grown that particular legume before, even tho they 
have used every precaution to inoculate strictly according 
to instructions. The investigators at the Wisconsin station 
have been experimenting extensively with inoculation 
problems during the last few years and have learned a great 
deal about it but are frank to admit that there is much yet 
to be learned. 


ROFESSOR WRIGHT has found that there is a differ- 

ence in strains of bacteria. Some strains give satis- 
factory inoculation on a certain variety of soybeans, while 
other strains will not inoculate that variety at all. He 
finds, also, that there is a great variation in the susceptibility 
of different varieties of soybeans to the same bacteria. For 
instance, the Manchu is the most difficult variety to inocu- 
late of any he has tested; the Wisconsin Black, Ito San, and 
Early Brown are intermediate, while the Black Eyebrow 
variety is the easiest to inoculate of any that have been 
tested. 

He has found that inoculated soybeans will grow well on 
soil low in organic matter and nitrogen, if sufficient phos- 
phorus, potassium, and calcium are present and, if any of 
these are lacking, inoculation will not bring the desired 
response. He also stated that it is hard to get beans inocu- 
lated in soils low in phosphorus and calcium. Forty to one 
hundred nodules per plant, is considered good inoculation, 
while as high as three hundred per plant is exceptionally 
good. 

The Manchu variety, together with others of the same 
group, may best be inoculated with cultures found to be 
virulent for that group, according to Professor Wright, and 
the same thing is true of other variety groups. The com- 
panies making eultures are not yet preparing different cul- 


tures for different varieties. This is a step in advance they 
will no doubt take in the near future. 

Inoculation apparently is more effective if the seed is 
planted in moist soil soon after the beans are inoculated, and 
preferably if they are planted before they become dry. 
Better inoculation is also obtained when there is plenty of 
moisture during the growing season. 

Whether soil from a well-inoculated field or cultures 
made by a reliable concern are better for inoculating 
depends upon conditions. When the soil for inoculating is 
a rich, black loam, it may be expected to give better results 
than cultures. On the other hand, if the soil is of a poor, 
sandy nature the eultures are likely to give better inocula- 
tion than the soil. 


HEN inoculating with soil, it is of greatest importance 
that the soil be obtained from fields which showed 
heavy nodule formations on the plants a year or two before. 
Some farmers go to a soybean field in the fall before the 
_— have died, and by digging find the plants which are 
eavily loaded with nodules. Nodules and a little of the 
soil from around the heavily inoculated plants are taken to 
a secluded spot in the garden, where they are scattered on a 
small, marked area and then covered with about two inches 
of soil; another layer of nodules and soil is placed on top of 
this and again covered with soil, so that a compost made up 
of nodules and soil from the field is made, which is used in 
inoculating seed the following spring. It is obvious that by 
following this practice the grower may get soil that he knows 
is heavily inoculated and Tre is not taking the chance that 
he would if he waited until spring when the nodules have 
disappeared from the old field. 

To inoculate soybeans, alfalfa, or clover seed with soil, it 
is only necessary to have several particles of the soil stick 
te each seed. This may be effected in several ways. Some 
growers simply mix about a half-gallon of moist soil with a 
bushel of seed; others prefer to mix the soil with water until 
it is a little thicker than cream, sprinkling this over the seed 
and stirring at the same time until each seed is thoroly 
soiled; still others prefer to apply dry or slightly moist soil 
to the seed after first moistening the seed with a thin sugar 
sirup or glue solution. 

The surest method of inoculating with soil is to scatter 
from 300 to 500 pounds of inoculated soil per acre on the 
land and harrow it. This method, however, is laborious and 
is not generally practiced for that reason. 

Cultures for inoculating may be obtained from most seed 
companies and are easy to use by following the directions 
on the bottles. When buying cultures, the firm from whom 
they are bought should be asked to (Continued on page 64 
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The Other Side of Farmers’ Markets 


It Pays to Consider the Buyers’ Wants 
By HUGH J. HUGHES 


UR modern system 
of marketing has 
about it this draw- 

back, that it separates the 
man who sells and the 
man who buys, in such a 
way, and so completely, 
that neither, as a rule, 
sees things from the view- 
point of the other. So it happens that both seller and buyer 
are apt to think of the other as “close” and grasping and 
—dishonest! 

Such may be the case, but not as a rule—not often. Fully 
ninety-eight percent of mankind may be trusted to stand 
without hitching, and to give a square deal, as the indi- 
vidual sees it. 

There’s the rub! 

To give a fair sample of what happens, and how easy it 
is to imagine the other fellow is “putting one over,” take 
this case: 

Last summer a couple of boys in their late ’teens went 
into partnership making hay. They worked hard, and 
when the hay was in stock were offered $14 a ton for their 
crop. With quoted prices hanging around the $20-$22 
mark they felt they ought to do better, and decided to hold, 
bale, and ship. 

When the hay arrived on the market, it was inspected 
and graded ‘‘No Grade.” The dealer to whom it was con- 
signed got out of it with no profit to himself, and paid the 
boys $0 a ton. This, they were 
sure, was a plain case of legal rob- 


Because of years of experience as director of mar- 
kets for the state of Minnesota, Mr. Hughes has come 
in close contact with both ends of marketing. He has 
a like interest in serving the producer and the con- 
sumer, for marketing is a failure if either is not satis- 
fied. He has smoothed out many a tangle after ship- 
ments have reached market, and points a way to avoid 
these difficulties before shipments are made.—Editor. 


And what is true for hay 
is true for every other 
product of the farm that 
is shipped and sold by the 
farmer. At the other end 
of the line stands a man 
who is looking for quality, 
and the best quality al- 
ways has a market— 
always sells—always! But when there is a heavy run to 
market, and more on hand than the consumer is calling for 
the second-class stuff goes a little slower than really good 
stuff, and the third and fourth class stuff stands a good 
chance of going untouched. It would often go untouched 
were it not for the “‘scalper’”’ whose business it is to buy and 

w pocket-fat on just such deals. He takes the stuff that 
over on a slow market, and holds it until there is a 
demand for it, or until he can put it into more presentable 
marketing shape. 
_ Iam not arguing for the “sealper.” The point I am mak- 
ing is that his presence on the market is due to the presence 
of low grade stuff. And until we abolish poor, unsightly, 
unmarketable shipments, we must and will have the 
“scalper” with us. 

The other day one of our inspectors was asked to go and 
look at a consignment of poultry. It was rotten. No room 
for doubt about that point. But the consignee wanted 
somebody to verify his statement to the shipper. The 
shipper didn’t believe the report, and came in. He saw— 

and was conquered! 
What had gone wrong? 





bery, so one of them went to the 
expense of a journey to the city to 
see what he could get out of the 
dealer. 

In spite of his youth, or perhaps 
because of it, he moved wisely. He 
went to the agricultural department 
of his state, which happened to be 
located in the same city. The de- 
partment heard his story, and sent rae 
one of its men with him to the dealer, 8. 
in order that he might get a square 
deal. 

A couple of hours later he came 
back, satisfied. Of course, the hay 


the producer. 


but the dealer had taken him to the 
sheds and asked him to pick out hay 
that was of the same sort. This he 
did, and then the dealer and the 
inspector showed him why he had 
received a fair deal on his shipment. 

In the first place, the hay the boys 
cut was woody at the time it was 


spent.”"—H, J, 


“The fact to bear in mind is 
that preferences of the consumers 
are matters of first importance to 
These preferences 
usually stand upon some reason- 
able basis, and are due to the con- 
sumer’s training in matters of buy- 
ey are due also to the 
conditions under which modern 
life compels him to purchase. All 
commodities deteriorate as they 
pass from the producer to the con- 
he had shipped was sold, long ago, sumer. The extent of this deteri- 
oration depends in a large part 
upon the condition in which they 
are first marketed. The consumer 
is looking for a maximum amount 
of satisfaction value for the dollar 


He had some turkeys—absolutel 
good turkeys—and a barrel—a onal ‘ 
clean, fresh barrel. So they held a 
turkey killing-and-packing bee one 
day—killed ’em, and picked ’em and 
packed ’em in rapid-fire fashion, a 
sort of “from the roost to the barrel” 
process—and when they got to the 
end of their journey, the turkeys 
were both n and odorous. 

And again the customer happened 
in. This time it was a meat-market 
man from out in the suburbs. He 
wanted some turkeys, and he wanted 

turkeys. Not for himself, but 
or his customers. He knew what 
they wanted. And the shipper 
watched him, and learned. He actu- 
ally knew now, for the first time, 
that the end of all turkey flesh con- 
signed to the central markets is to be 
eaten by somebody who likes good. 
clean, fresh, wholesome fowl tor 
Sunday or holiday dinner. It never 





cut. It was clean and bright, but 

far from being first quality, even 

then. At baling time there was snow on the ground, and it 
snowed while - Soe were baling. Some of the snow got into 
the bales. Then, as a finishing touch, when they shipped, it 
was storming, and the bales were damp when packed in the 
car. All this meant nothing less than “No Grade.” 

While he was in the sheds a customer came in for some 
hay. The customer was particular. He insisted on good 
hay, free from dust, and cut in the bloom. The customer 
had a cow at home, and the cow was finicky—wanted good 
hay or none. He found good hay—and it was good— 
and paid a top price. 

Then the boy saw the other side of the problem—the side 
he had not before seen: that at the other end of every sale 
made by the farmers is a consumer carefully counting the 
dollars he is spending, and weighing quality against the 
price he pays. He came back with the inspector to the 
department and told the commissioner: 

“Tt has cost me $800 and my trip down here to learn that 
the chap in town wants exactly the same kind of hay that I 
pick out for feeding on the farm at home, and I guess it’s a 
cheap lesson and well worth what it cost me.” 


had struck him that way before. He 
had missed sight of the fellow at the 
other end of the line. And now he knew him, and had seen 
him, and went back home with his mind made up that the 
next time he shipped he’d keep the other fellow and his 
wants clearly in mind. 

I could give you a dozen similar illustrations of the fact 
that what we, as shippers, need to get hold of is the neep 
and the demand of the fellow at the other end. If he wants 
brown eggs, raise brown eggs. If he wants “a strake o’ fat 
and a strake o’ lane” —raise it! If he fancies a certain sort 
of potatoes, that sort is the kind to raise. In every grower’s 
mind ought to be the picture of the consumer who Is going 
to go to the market for the thing he is raising, and his aim 
should be to raise the thing that will most nearly suit the 
consumer’s wants. Beyond that, he should go one step 
further: Put the thing grown into such market condition 
that the consumer will not merely want. it, but demand it! 

That’s selling, efficiency, and it’s a sort of efficiency that 
pays good dividends. People want what they want, when 
they want it, and will pay for the extra trouble necessary 


to furnish it to them just that-ways << ~~ * 
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Experienced Painter Does It 


Some Fundamentals That Will Help 


By BERTON ELLIOT 


HILE the casual ob- 
| eee server may think there 


eee is litte or nothing to 
peta i painting save the ability to 

a wield a paddle and swing a 
con call brush, this is far from the 
truth. 


Let the non-expert go out 
on a half-dozen jobs, and he 
will find many problems to 
perplex him—and let the 
jobs he does stand for a year, 
and some of them will be 
sorry-looking sights. 

The good painter, who has 
mastered his trade, must 
know the absorption power of 
different sts Nae right 
amount of thinner to use for 
priming coat and finishing 
coats On any surface—how much drier to use. He must 
know when conditions are present that will affect good 
results, and how to overcome them—when old paint should 
be burned off and when it may be avoided—why paint peels 
and how to prevent it. He must know the proper method of 
applying various materials—when they are working right 
and when they are not—how Iong each coat should stand 
before applying another coat, etc. 

There is no substitute for experience. 
Nevertheless, certain definite funda- 
mentals are more or less common in all 
painting, under similar conditions. 

The following schedule of 
painting principles, if ob- 
served, will aid materially 
in securing results. 
This information is of value 
to the home owner who is 
interested in seeing that his 
work is done properly, as 
well as to those who, for one 
reason or another, are going 
to do the work themselves. 

Different surfaces require 
different treatment. Fur- 
thermore, two surfaces of 
exactly the same material 
will, under different condi- 
tions of service, wear, ex- 
posure, weather conditions, 
etc., come to have entirely different painting require- 
ments. Favorable weather conditions and the right 
application of painting materials are also important 
to good results. It should be remembered also that 

following directions are only approximate, as 
exact requirements in any particular case can only be 
determined after personal inspection by someone ex- 
perienced with painting materials. 


Wooden Surfaces 


First Coat, New or Unpainted Wood.—Always use a liberal 
amount of raw linseed oil, to satisfy the absorption of the 
wood, and still keep enough oil in the paint film to bind the 
pigments together. Considerable turpentine should also be 
used in all priming coats, to assist in securing proper 
penetration. 

First Coat, Previously Painted Surfaces.—Never apply 
paint to a previously painted surface without the use of some 
turpentine to assist in the penetration of the previous coat- 
ing. The harder the previous coating the more need for 
turpentine. 

Second and Third Coat Work.—Second and third coat work 
does not require the presence of as much oil and turpentine 
in the priming coat, however a fairly liberal amount of 
these liquids s be used. In the second coat the oil is 
required to further fill the wood, as the absorption of the 
wood is never fully satisfied by the priming coat; and the 
turpentine cuts the gloss sufficiently to enable the succeeding 

















coat to adhere without “crawling.”’ In the third coat, con- 
siderably less oil and turpentine skould be used. 

Knots.—All knots, sappy and pitchy places should be 
given a coat of shellac before applying the priming coat, or 
the resin from the wood will come thru the paint coats and 
spoil the job. 

Nail Holes and Cracks.—All nail holes, cracks, seams and 
crevices should be filled with putty after the priming coat 
has been applied. 

Weather Conditions.—Avoid painting in the direct heat of 
the sun as far as possible, as it is liable to blister the paint. 
Follow the shady side of the building. Also avoid painting 
during or immediately following a dew or heavy frost; in 
heavy, damp, foggy atmosphere, or while the surface is still 
wet from a rain, or when a rainstorm seems imminent. 
Moisture is the worst enemy of paint. 

Building Conditions.—The outside of a building should 
never be painted before plastered walls and wet basements 
have thoroly dried out. Moisture escaping thru the siding 
will cause paint to blister and peel, even tho the siding may 
have been perfectly dry when painted. Also, avoid painting 
while fresh mortar beds are close by. The linseed oil in 
paint has a tendency to absorb the moisture and fumes from 
the lime. 

Lipo Conditions.—If the old surface is badly blis- 
tered, scrape off all loose paint with a wire brush, or if in too 
bad condition, the old coating should be burned off with a 

ar painters’ burning torch before repainting. 

of Time Between Coats.—Never apply one coat of 
paint and let it stand until the next year before a followin 
coat is applied. It will have weathered sufficiently to absor 
some of the elasticity of the succeeding coat. While it is 
not best to apply succeeding coats within a day or two of the 
previous coat, it is also inadvisable to allow any coat to 
stand until it has become bone hard before continuing the 
work. Usually ten days to two weeks is a very satisfactory 
length of time between coats. 

Two Coats or Three Coats— 
Which?—This is a matter of indi- 
vidual requirements. However 
in many cases the second coat has 
only succeeded in satisfying the 
absorption of the wood, and the 
third coat is required for adequate 
protection. 


Metal Surfaces 

Preparation of Surface—aAll 
scale, rust, dirt, grease, etc., 
should be removed with a stiff 
wire brush or scraper. 

Weather Conditions.—Especial 
care should be taken in the paint- 
ing of metal surfaces to avoid the 
presence of moisture on the sur- 
face, and no painting should ever 
be done in damp atmosphere. 

Metal Protective Painting Ma- 
terials—For best results a spe- 
cially made metal protecting paint should be used, following 
carefully the directions of the manufacturer. 

Galvanized Iron.—Galvanized iron being of a greasy 
nature, should have special treatment. The surface should 
first be washed with hot, strong vinegar, and allowed to 
stand several days before painting. The first coat should 
always be of a specially pre vanized iron primer. 
Following coats may be regular oil gloss paint, or preferably 
a metal protective paint. 


Concrete Surfaces 


Concrete, cement and stucco surfaces should be given a 

reparatory treatment previous to the application of paint. 
First, be sure the surface is thoroly dry. Then brush off 
all dirt and particles of sand. Any efflorescence of salts 
apparent on the surface should next be scraped off. The 
surface should now be given a wash with a mixture of zinc 
sulphate (three ) and water (one gallon). This 
should be ied ona dry day and (Continued on page 99 
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King Tut’s Tomb, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


February, 1925 
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two trips around the worid 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambied thru more than thirty 
foreiga lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HEN Mr. Howard 
WA eater found that he 

had discovered what 
seemed to be the entrance to 
the tomb of King Tutank- 
hamen he wired Lord Carnar- 
von, who was in England at 
the time, and he came with all 
haste to Egypt. This was in 
November, 1922. As they dug 
about twenty-five feet into the 
tomb they found a great wall across the doorway which was 
stamped with an official seal. 

Digging thru this wall with an electric torch Mr. Carter got 
an opening large enough to poke his head thru. He saw a sight 
wonderful to behold. Mr. Arthur Weigall, who tells the story, 
says that while Carter was looking Lord Carnarvon kept pulling 
at his coat-tail to get him out that he might have a look himself. 

When the opening was made large enough and Mr. Carter 
crawled thru, he found him- 
self in a room about twenty- 


outside. There was seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six square 
feet of gold covering on the 
outside of this shrine, and 
practically as much on the 
interior. 

When the great goldea doors 
of this outer shrine were forced 
open, the whole thing was 
found to be overlaid with gold on the inside also. In this was a 
second shrine fifteen feet long, ten feet wide and six feet high. 
This, too, was overlaid with pure gold on the outside but painted 
on the inside. There were four hundred and fifty square feet of 
pure gold on the exterior of this shrine. 

When the golden doors of this second shrine were opened, it 
was found that within was a third shrine thirteen feet long, nine 
feet wide and five feet high. This was overlaid with pure gold, 
there being three hundred and thirty-seven square feet of gold 
on the exterior. The interior was only painted. 

Inside this was a fourth 
shrine also overlaid with pure 





five feet long, half as wide and 
ten feet high. It must have 
been a wonder‘ul experience, 
as Mr. Weigali suggests, to be 
the first human being to 
enter this tomb which had 
been closed for thirty-three 
hundred years. 

In this room were rich 
couches, chairs, jewels, neck 
laces and ornaments of vari- 
ous kinds. The remarkable 
thing was that much of the 
furniture such as couches and 
chairs are similar to those we 
use today. Most of this fur- 
niture was overlaid with pure 
gold and the treasures in this 
one room were worth many 








gold, there being two hundred 
and fifty square feet of gold 
on this as it was eleven feet 
long, eight feet wide and 
four and one-half feet high. 
Inside of this was the great 
mummy case in which was 
the ow A of the monarch who 
died more than three thou- 
sand years ago. 

In addition to the gold on 
these shrines there was one 
hundred and fifty square feet 
of gold plate on large couches, 
walking sticks, staves, scep- 
ters and maces. Then, there 
were gold-plated chariots, 
etc., so that all told there was 
more than three thousand 








thousands of dollars. 

It was a tremendous job to 
take care of this treasure and 
guard it there in the moun- 
tainous valley, miles from civilization. In the meantime, Lord 
Carnarvon hastened to England and sold the exclusive right of 
all news of King Tut’s tomb to the London Times. It was 
February of 1923 before all the treasure found in this first room 
was catalogued and taken to places of safety. 

When they were ready to open the next chamber in February, 
both Mr. Carter and Lord Carnarvon were there. As they cut 
thru the wall they came to heavy golden doors with great 
bronze hinges. ‘These doors were un- 


Mr, Nichols at the entrance to King Tut’s tomb 


square feet of gold plate. This 
alone was worth an immense 
fortune. It is actually said 
that the treasure in King 
Tut’s tomb was worth fifty million dollars. 

It is suggested that this tomb confirms the fact that there 
was much gold mined in Egypt during the old days. King 
Solomon’s mines were in Egypt, which was undoubtedly the 
Ophir of the Bible. Some have thought that Arabia was the 
Ophir of the Bible but it cannot be identified as such for there 
seems to be no trace of gold mines in Arabia. 

No wonder that people have said that the Tutankhamen 
court lived in a glamor of gold, but 
why the Pharaohs put so much gold in 





bolted and forced open. Here was a 
smaller chamber and another set of 
doors were found bolted and sealed 
with unbroken seals which opened into 
the real tomb. 

Upon the walls of the inner chamber 
containing the shrine were paintings 
and inscriptions of texts from the Book 
of the Dead. Of course, many of the 
treasures were so deteriorated with age 
that the intrinsic value is not great, 
but there are many exceptions. ‘There 
were alabaster vases which were hewn 
from alabaster blocks at the quarries of 
Oswan. Two life-sized wooden statues 
of King Tut had upon them head- 
dresses covered with gold leaf, gold 
collar, bracelets, slippers, etc. These 
figures were awe-inspiring and each had 
in the right hand a heavy gold walking 
stick and in the left hand a gold mace. 
The eyes and eyebrows were inlaid with 
pure gold 

I recently saw much of this treasure 
found in the ante-rooms and some from the inner shrine, in the 
museum in Cairo. It is said to be by far the most marvelous 
collection of gold and treasure, jewels and ornaments ever found 
in a tomb. 

The most wonderful of all the vast treasure, however, was 
found in the shrines containing the body. The first of these 
shrines is a great chest seventeen feet long, twelve feet wide and 
nine feet high. This was overlaid with pure gold all over the 
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their tombs is still a mystery. Who 
j knows but that the near future will 

reveal to us many of the wonders of 
this far-distant age the secrets of which 
have been locked up for thousands of 
years. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
walled-up entrance when I visited it a 
few months ago. Fortunately I visited 
a tomb that was open that is said to be 
almost an exact duplicate of that of 
King Tut. As noted above, I saw very 
much of the real treasure taken from 
the tomb. Then I saw an exact model 
of all of these shrines as they are today. 

The shrines with the body within are 
all in the tomb at this writing. It is re- 
ported that the plan is to at least leave 
the body of this ancient king in the 
tomb. 

The trouble between Lord Carnarvon, 
Mr. Carter and the Egyptian govern- 
ment was brought to a head by the 
Englishman selling the publicity rights to the London Times. 
The only way the government could learn the truth about the 
tomb of their ancient king was thru this newspaper. It was not 
surprising thet the Egyptian government soon informed Lord 
Carnarvon that the newly found tomb was not his property. 
Unfortunately the sudden death of Lord Carnarvon — he ha< 
simply scratched the skin on his neck and neglected it until 
blood poison set in which caused his (Continued on page 82 
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The strongest endorsement ever 
given to any musical instrument 
































The names that realy count, the names that everybody knows, are those of 7 
Victor artists. On this page are three of them, and in other magazines 
you will find group after group of other famous Victor artists. Together 
they constitute an all-star cast of great artists without a parallel in the ; 
annals of music. Every one of them is identified with the noteworthy musi- j 
cal performances of our day, from the great music of the world to the i 
most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz. 





‘*‘My Victor Records shall be my biog- 
raphy” said Caruso in an interview 
published some time before his death. 
The statement was made during the close 
association with the Victor Company, 
which existed throughout the great tenor’s 
artistic life. TheVictor Records by Car- 
uso constitute a library of living music 
without parallel in the history of the art. 
Hear these and you will want to hear all: 









© Double-faced 
Mishkin pote acta all 501 $1.50 
CARUSO Le Cid—O souverain, o juge, o pire! 6013 2.00 
Vi ctor Artist La Juive—Rachel! quand du Seigneur Victrola No. 80 
Drearns of Long Ago 6015 200 $110 
Love Me or Not Mahogany, oak 





or walnut 


Before Galli-Curci had sung a note to 

. any American audience the Victor labo- 

eA ratories in Camden had caught imperish- 
able records of the voice with which she 
was so soon toconqueranothercontinent. 
How well our faith in her was justified, 

} how well the public’s judgment was 

. founded—these things are attested again 
by such records as these: 





© 






Mishkin % , Double-faced 
Dinorah—Ombra leggiera 6129 $2.00 
GALLI-CURCI Lucia—Mad Scene F ? 
* . Lakmé—Dov’al’Indiana bruna 
Victor Artist parent bers2 2.00 
La Capinera 
Caro mio ben } 629 1.50 Victrola 
e M a ay 
. . a ’ 
Possession of any Victor Record by electric, $315 


Kreisler is possession of a masterpiece. 
There is little in violin music that he has 
not explored, humanized, enriched with 
his own knowledge, and recorded for the 
Victor Company. On many of his Victor 
Records, he plays his own compositions. 
Choose for yourself, but in your choosing 









© be sure you hear these: 
Dupont Double-faced 
KREISLER eet bersz s2.00 e 
f Victor Artist Dream of Youth — 180° 215 i 

ay Forsaken 708 1.50 Mahogany, oak or walnut 

ay. trola No. S215(Special) & 

are The Old Refrain 

re- The Rosary } 720 1.50 Specially designed to accom- 


modate any radio receiving set 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor Company 
Look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


Oce Veer orn 







Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Canadian price-list on request 










MULCHING THE WINDBREAK 
TREES 


I would like to know your opinion on 
evergreens, whether it would be advisable 
to place manure around them before the 
ground freezes, or after, in the climate we 
have in Pennsylvania.—J. B., Pa. 

You can put a mulch of very coarse ma- 
nure around your evergreens right away. 
It is a general practice to put such a mulch 
around the trees immediately after they 
are planted, when the planting is done in 
August. When te planting ‘= done in the 
spring, it is well to put a good mulch of 
either horse manure, straw or leaves 
around the trees. However, in the case of 
manure, we are personally inclined to 
favor keeping the manure from coming in 
contact with the tree itself, and we would 
much prefer to use pretty well decom- 
posed manure. 


HOLLOW TILE CONSTRUCTION 


I have planned on building early in 
summer, using hollow tile for the walls of 
the house thruout. I want to build as 
fireproof as possible. A local carpenter 
tells me that such a house is bound to be 
damp, and that frost will work in between 
the tiles, making them loose before many 
years. What is your advice?—P. B. E., 
Iowa. 

It is our opinion that dampness in a 
building of hollow tile construetior is 
largely a matter of improper workman- 
ship. If a good mortar is used and the 
tile properly laid there will be no chance 
for water to collect in the mortar joints 
between the tiles, and consequently no 
chance for frost action. The walls them- 
selves will, of course, be more fireproof 
than frame, but be surechimneys are prop- 
erly constructed. Fireproof walls do not 
protect against chimney fires. The frame 
interior, if such construction is employed, 
will be little or no more fireproof in a tile 
house than in a frame structure. 


RATIONS FOR PIGS 

Will you please suggest rations for 
different ages of pigs, using corn princi- 
pally? I can get ground oats or tankage 
or any of the millfeeds where necessary.— 
T. J. C., Iowa. 

You can begin feeding pigs grain while 
suckling. For pigs this age a ration of 
eighty parts corn and twenty parts tank- 
age may be used or a ration of seventy- 
five parts corn, ten parts middlings, and 
fifteen parts tankage will be good. 

The weanling pigs weighing from thirty 
to one hund unds maybe fed from 
eighty to eighty-five parts corn, and fifteen 
to twenty parts tankage, or instead of this 
ration you can use seventy-five to eighty 
parts corn, ten parts wheat middlings, and 
ten to fifteen parts tankage. 

The shoats weighing from one hundred 
to one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
may receive eighty-five to ninety parts 
corn, ten to fifteen parts tankage, or from 
seventy-five to eighty parts corn, ten to 
fifteen parts middlings, and ten parts 
tankage. 

Heavier hogs should receive a little 
larger proportion of corn, say ninety-two 
to ninety-six parts corn with four to eight 
parts tankage. Salt should be added to 
each of the above rations. You may feed 
by hand, or you can self-feed. In case 
you feed by hand it will be necessary for 
you to watch your hogs carefully. 


ALFALFA MEAL VS. BRAN 
I have a question to ask on feeds. Bran 
about a fourth more than alfalfa 
I saw in a bulletin where it said the 


costs 


meal. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad. 
dress, ‘“‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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nutritive ration in alfalfa is the same as 
bran. Wouldn’t it be better for me to feed 
cows and poultry alfalfa meal than bran, 
according to that?—G. 8. S., Kans. 

It is true that the nutritive ratio of bran 
and alfalfa are about the same, but it 
does not follow that alfalfa meal may be 
used to replace bran entirély. Alfalfa 
contains a smaller amount of digestible 
protein and digestible carbohydrates than 
bran, but contains these in about the 
same proportion to each other. Alfalfa 
is a roughage, and grinding will not make 
a roughage into a concentrate. There isa 
place for alfalfa meal in the ration, partic- 
ularly in heavy rations, to add bulk. To 
obtain the same amount of protein and 
carbohydrates however, about twenty-five 
percent more alfalfa will have to be fed 
than bran. If you are feeding your cows a 
good ration containing legume hay we 
question if you will find it advisable to 
replace bran with alfalfa meal at the 
difference in cost. As for the poultry, we 
believe you will find the bran better in the 
mash if only one or the other is to be used. 
Alfalfa will make a fine addition to the 
mash, either adding it to the mash formu- 
la, or allowing it to replace say a third toa 
half of the bran proportion. 


SOIL FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


We think perhaps some of my trouble 
with house A ome is due to the soil. Will 
you suggest how we can make up a soil 
which will be good for all kinds of house 
plants?—Mrs. 8. T. A., Il 

An excellent soil for house plants may 
be made up of equal] parts humus, 
and a sand and manure mixture. A soil 
of this character will not bake or become 
sour and it will be a very good all-around 
soil for the ordinary house plants. If you 
can mix a little bonemeal with it, so much 
the better. In making up such a soil, for 
the humus you can use rotten stumps or 
rotted stack bottom, rotted leaves, or 
other decayed vegetable matter that is so 
thoroly decomposed that it is like soil. 
Then pound and cut up sod, working these 
over until they are fine, and for the manure 
and sand mixture, use half and half of 
each, and be sure that the manure is well 
decayed. That is very important. Mix 
the whole mass together thoroly, breaking 
up all lumps, and then sift once or twice 
to take out all coarse, unbroken particles. 


CANKER IS A SERIOUS MENACE 

My hens are showing some disease. 
They lose interest and appear to have 
difficulty in breathing. I examined several 
of them and there seems to be a white 
scale in their mouths and throats and two 
or three have died from it. What is this 
disease, and how can we cure it?—Mrs. 
V. E. L., Iowa. 

The symptoms you describe in your 
letter would indicate that your fowls are 
affected with canker. As the disease is 
contagious and spreads rapidly by means 
of the drinking water and feed the fowls 
you noted developing tne symptoms should 
be isolated from the balance of the flock 
immediately. If they can be cured, well 
and good, but get them out of the main 
flock right away. Then put copper sul- 
phate imto the drinking water of the 
entire flock. It should be used at the rate 


of one ounce to ten gallons of water. The 
most convenient way of handling this is 
to dissolve the copper sulphate in a quart 
of hot water and add this solution to 
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water enough to make up ten gallons of 
the medicated water. Continue the use 
of this for a week. Omit it for a week, 
and then repeat it if the trouble has not 
been checked. If you wish to try remedial 
measures on the affected fowls, clean the 
nostrils thoroly and dip the head into 
the copper sulphate solution made twice 
the strength recommended for use in the 
drinking water. Scrape off the white 
cankers in the mouth and paint the surface 
with tincture of iodine and then cover with 
petroleum jelly. 


CONSIDER THE PASTURE PROBLEM 


I want some advice with regard to pas- 
ture. This may be a little early to con- 
sider it, but I do not want to have the 
difficulty I had two years ago. Last sum- 
mer we had plenty of rain, so we had good 
pasture, but the pasture has about run 
out, and I will have to have som@thing 
which will support as many cows as pos- 
sible on a limited amount of ground. I 
have a piece of ground, about thirty 
acres, which I have plowed this fall. What 
could I seed on this to insure pasture thru 
next summer, and into the fall?—G. R. C., 
Kans. 

If your field has not been limed, or if 
there is any chance that it is not capable 
of growing a legume crop, we would sug- 
gest, first of all, that you lime it immedi- 
ately, or just as soon as you possibly can. 
In your section you should be able to 
apply lime right now. Crushed limestone 
at the rate of a ton to two tong per acre 
should suffice, we would judge, unless the 
ground is very acid. Then in February 
you can seed sweet clover on the prepared 
ground, allowing alternate freezing and 
thawing which follow the seeding to work 
it.into the soil, or if the ground is in proper 
shape you can harrow the seed in. Use 
scarified sweet clover seed. Keep the 
cows off until the sweet clover makes a 
good start, and then you should be able 
to have good pasture right straight thru 
season, if you do not over-pasture it. You 
should be able to handle one cow to each 
acre with anything like a reasonably 
favorable season. If you could have your 

asture about half good grass pasture, and 

alf sweet clover, probably the results 
would be better. After the sweet clover 
is gone, the soil should be in very much 
more favorable condition than before for 
desirable pasture grasses. 

If you do not care to risk the whole 
piece in sweet clover, it would be well to 
try at least a small area of the ground in 
the sweet clover, and use spring sown 
grain for early pasture, and a standard 
pasture seeding for a supplement to the 
sweet clover pasture. We have known of 
some excellent results, however, from the 
sweet clover, and in a dry season it is 
generally particularly valuable. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS 


Can evergreens such as spruce be 
runed? We have a number which have 
n set out for many years, and are 4 
little ragged. If it is safe I would like to 
shape them up.—R. D. O., Ind. 

You can prune evergreens moderately 
with no danger to the trees. This prac- 
tice is followed in nurseries where trees of 
special shape are a specialty. The prun- 
ing should consist mainly of disbudding or 
cutting back terminal growths to induce 
a denser growth. Some imes it is a prac- 
tice to shear the trees ts shape, but this 
is not always to be advised. tever 
pruning you decide on should be given in 
early spring before growth starts. 
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Let World-Fl ght. dependability” 
help you build farm profits 





‘ 
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cA fact which links a familiar farm sight 
with this great American aviation achievement 


HE MEN who planned the record- 
breaking World-F light of the U.S. 
\rmy aviators knew the importance of 
correct lubrication, 
With danger lurking in every mile, 
\ith new obstacles to be overcome daily, 
\vith unexpected conditions developing 
urly, the first and foremost require- 
iauent was dependability. 
Only with correct lubrication could 
smooth, powerful, safe operation be 
assured, 
Every farmer will be interested to 
‘now that the Army engineers who 
aan the oil to meet this supreme 
test, selected the very oil which today 
lubricates thousands of farm tractors. 
T hey specified Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”, 
the identical oil which somany farmers 

use daily to assure the most economical 
operation of their tractors. 

During the warm weather months 
when your tractor 
must work without 
interruption, this same 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
gives most economical 
lubrication to the 
\very, the Holt, the 
Oi Pull and many 
other makes of trac- 


A 





Make the chart your guide 


tors, while Mobiloil “BB”, which is an 

oil of exactly the same quality and 

character, but a little lighter in body, 

means profitable operation to the Ford- 

son, the Cletrac, the Wallis and others, 
* * * 


Airplane engines and tractor engines 
work constantly under full capacity. 
They perform heavy-duty, heat-devel- 
oping service, and the use of unsuitable 
oil is sure to result in premature break- 
downs and wasteful fuel and oil con- 
sumption. 

To use the grade of Mobiloil recom- 
mended for your tractor, your car of 
your truck, is to secure the same 
pendability of engine performance that 
was demanded in the history-making 
feats of the United States Army Fliers, 

Near your farm there is a dealer 
who will be glad to tell you exactly 
which grades of Mobiloil are best 
suited to your work, 
On his walls, he has 
the Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Chart of Recommen- 
dations which speci- 


> fies the correct grade 
; oO ] Ol of Mobiloil for every 


make and model of 
motor. 
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Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 

New Haven 
Oklahoma City 
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Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me, 
Rochester 
Springfield, Mass, 
St. Louis 
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RADIO BATTERIES 

GREAT deal of mystery exists, and 

always will, in radio. is mystery 
has reacted somewhat to retard the pur- 
chase of sets by people who fear that they 
cannot handle a radio set until they under- 
stand each part of it. Probably no one 
in the world understands radio thoroly. 
No one really understands the X-ray, yet 
it continues to be used to serve a certain, 
definite purpose and has become so com- 
mon that no one now asks how or why it 
acts as it does. The same is true of many 
modern devices such as telephone, tele- 
graph, electric lights, and other things. It 
is on this basis that the user soon comes to 
regard radio, and he soon forgets the 
mystery in the joy that comes with opera- 
tion and use. 

However, every user should have cer- 
tain facts about his set fixed in his mind 
and every prospective user is entitled to 
some information that will help direct him 
properly in his plans. With that end mm 
view the following facts about radio bat- 
teries may prove of value. 

Each radio receiving set uses two kinds 
of batteries. From practice among experi- 
menters who developed the science, these 
are designated by the terms “A’’ and “B” 
batteries. Primarily, the 
object of the A battery is to 
heat the filament in the 
tubes to the proper degree, 
so that the tubes will func- 
tion as they are supposed 
to by the manufacturer. 
Just why the tubes act 
properly when heated is one 
of those things that we 
must accept as a fact with- 
out trying to understand, 
unless we want to delve into 
the study of the underlying 
principles of radio. : 

The primary purpose of 
the B battery is to energize 
the plate of the tubes, and 
the coils of the various 
units within the set. Vir- 
tually no current flows in 
the B battery line, or rath- 
er so small a current flows 
that it is measured in units 
of one-thousandth of the 
unit used in measuring cur- 
rent flow from the A bat- 
tery. Different types of tubes are on the 
market, using different types of batteries, 
so in actual practice it is well to follow the 
instructions of the manufacturer in deter- 
mining the type of battery to be used. One 
type of tube is designed to operate from 
ordinary dry cells, such as are common on 
the farm as ignition batteries for automo- 
bile or other gas engines. These tubes are 
known as the WD 11 and WD 12 types, 
and operate at one and one-half volts, so 
that a single one and one-half volt dry 
battery gives ample operating strength. 
If more than one tube is used in the set, it 
is well, of course, to use more than one 
battery, to give longer life, but these bat- 
teries should be connected in parallel, so 
that resulting voltage remains at one and 
one-half volts. 

A New Type 

Another type of tube is the now famous 
199 and its family. These tubes are very 
small, consume almost no current from the 
A battery, yet give wonderful range and 
volume when properly used, in sets prop- 
erly designed = their use. They require 
three to four volts, and the usual method 
is to connect three one and one-half volt 
dry cells in series, to give four and one- 
half volts 

The most common type of tube is, of 
course, the six-volt tube, using usually a 
standard six-volt battery, such as a 
standard automobile battery. Many 
people use the battery from their auto- 
mobile, putting it back in the car when 
they need it. Still others use the rebuilt 


automobile batteries such as are available 
m any town, 


Homes that are equipped 
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with lighting systems can use the batteries 
of their lighting systems for the A battery 
ef their radio, by following imstructions 
furnished by the makers of their light 
plants as to method of hooking onto them. 
Homes equipped with electric lights can 
easily have a charger for recharging their 
A battery; that is, the ‘so-called wet bat- 
tery rechargeable kind, or the battery can 
be carried to a eharging station. 

The number of hours or days that a wet 
battery will last on'a'simgle charging, or the 
length of time that a set of dry cells used 
for A battery purposes will last without 
replacement, depends entirely upon the 
type of set used, the number of tubes, and 
the actual hours the tubes are kept lighted. 
For instance, a standard three-tube set 
using wet battery tubes, using a standarc 
detector, and two stages of audio amplifi- 
cation, will burn about one and one-half 
amperes per hour, and therefore a sixty- 
ampere hour storage battery, which is 
about the rating of the average automo- 
bile battery, will actually operate this set 
about forty hours, which is two hours per 
evening for twenty evenings. The manu- 
facturer of batteries can give you the rat- 
ing of his batteries, and the tube m.nufac- 
turer can tell you the consumption of his 








Grant G, Dyer, a farmer of Tippecanoe county, Indiana, 


enjoying a radio concert 


tubes, so that it is easily possible to figure 
approximately what any combination of 
tubes will require in the way of A battery. 

The characteristics of tubes and sets, 
under average circumstances, are about 
the same as regards B batteries. B bat- 
teries, as before stated, are used merely 
to energize the various parts of the set, and 
the current flow is very small. What cur- 
rent does flow leaps the gap between the 
grid and plate inside the tube, when the 
filament is properly heated. Under aver- 
age conditions, about twenty-two and one- 
half volts are applied to the detector tube 
and from forty-five to ninety volts to the 
amplifiers but separate batteries for 
detector and amplifier tubes are not re- 
quired. The most popular type of B 
battery is the dry battery unde of 
small one and one-half volt cells assembled 
in twenty-two and one-half and forty-five 
volt units. Many concerns are now offer- 
ing rechargeable wet B batteries, which, 
with a little attention for recharging ecca- 
sionally, give an even flow of current at all 
times and are finding many friends‘among 
radio fans. Inasmuch as the‘eurrent con- 
sumption in the B battery circuit is very 
small, the average set will operate from six 
months toa yearon one set of B batteries. 

It is easily seen, therefore, that even 
with the low priced dry B batteries avail- 
able, under normal circumstances and 
barring the waste sometimes caused by 
laying wires or other metal across the 
terminals, connecting new B batteries to 
the proper terminals once every six 
months or longer, will dismiss that circuit 
from the users’ minds entirely, The A 
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battery will require more frequent atten- 
tion, but even this is no great worry and 
any person that lets the dread of a little 
battery trouble, a bugaboo that shrinks 
into nothingness when driven out into the 
sunlight, deprive him of the endless joys of 
radio, has only himself to blame.—R. W. 


RADIO BULLETINS 


Those interested in the technical side 
of radio may obtain from the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, C., many 
valuable bulletins and pamphlets for 
from five to ten cents each. 

The bureau does not maintain a mailing 
list for distribution of its radio publica- 
tions as issued. Persons wishing to keep 
in touch with such publications should 
subscribe to the Radio Service Bulletin 
issued each month by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Washington, D. C. 

The Bulletin also contains brief news 
items concerning government radio work 
additions to and changes in the lists of 
radio calls, radio regulations and other 
useful information. Each month a list of 
references to the more important radio 
articles appearing in various technical 
radio ines is published to make it 
easy to follow progress in any line of radio 
development. The price of 
the Bulletin is twenty-five 
cents a year in the United 
States. Address the Super- 
intendent of Documents for 
it. 

Circulars of more general 
interest follow: 

Circular 120—The con- 
struction and operation of a 
simple, homemade radio re- 
ceiving outfit. Price 5 cents. 

Circular 121—Construe- 
tion and operation of a 
two-circuit radio receiving 
equipment with crystal de- 
tector. Price 5 cents. 

Description and opera- 
tion of an electron-tube de- 
tector unit for simple radio 
receiving outfits. Price 10 
cents. 

Description and operation 
of an audio-frequency am- 
plifier. unit for simple radio 
receiving outfits. Price 10 
cents. 

Principles Underlying Radio Communi- 
cation, contains 619 pages and 300 illus- 
trations. It may be had for $1. Covers 
principles and practice of radio. 





A RADIO MARKET 

“T can credit my radio for $10.30 that 
I would not have had without the market 
report. I had some fowls ready for the 
market. Just before leaving home I tuned 
in. The market opened at 23 cents a 
pound and went up to 27 cents a pound 
on the next report. I drove my truck to 
je city and asked the merchant for his 
offer. 

“Twenty-three cents a pound,” he re- 
plied. . 

“No, sir,” I said, “I heard the market 
report this morning over my radio. I'll 
have 27 cents a pound.” I had no great 
argument to get 27 cents a pound, which 
netted me $10.30 extra. I hope that this 
a of mine will be of help to some 
other farmer,” says Mr. Arthur H. Greene, 
Bristol county, Mass.—E. W., Mass. 


Construction of a Modern Super-Het re 
dyne Type Receiver, by E. H. Lewis. Con- 
tains detailed imstructions for building 
this advanced type of radio receiver. There 
are two large sheets of drawings in addi- 
tion to the cuts in the descriptive booklet. 
This type of receiver is capable of bringing 
in far distant stations thru powerful local 
stations. Norman W. Henley. Price $1. 


A wire along picture moldings will serve 
until the permanent antenna is in place. 





: _ Fun indoors ~ 
with a Radiola 


Good music, a glowing fire . . . comfort! Jokes, 
speeches, songs, dancing . . . fun! The best times 
of the winter, right at home, with a Radiola. 








Everywhere — right out to the farthest farm — 
Radiola II]-a will bring in music and laughter — 
news and exciting new interests. It is low in cost 
—but big in performance, and with its four tubes 
it gets distance on dry batteries. It brings in pro- 
grams from the country over, brings them in 
always clear — always veal! 


"There's a Radiola , far every purse” 
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Radiola III-A. With four Radiotrons WD- 
11, headphones, and Radiola Loudspeaker. 
Complete except batteries and antenna, $90. 


ot, Radiola III. With two Radiotrons WD-I1 
1 and headphones. Agreat buyat . . $35. 
This symbol » 


h You Can always Add: Radiola Balanced quality is yous 


(push pull) Amplifier, with two Radiotrons 
-ll, to make a four tube set out of 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
, OF AMERICA 


ne pales Offices: Suite No 292 


protection 
ig 233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
* 28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
t. Radiolas manufactured and distributed in 
Canada by the Canadian General Electric 
i Company, Limited, Toronto, and the West- 
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Farm Rlecerification— 
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a challenge and a responsibility 


The problem of electrifying the farm is a challenge both to 
scientific agriculture and to electric engineering. With agri- 
culturists and engineers joining forces in solving this problem, 
the possibilities of farm electrification are limited only by man’s 


ingenuity. 


This splendid opportunity to serve the farm and benefit 
the entire country is not being overlooked either by the agri- 
culturists or others interested. A committee composed of 
eight great organizations has been studying and carrying on 
experiments seeking solutions to these problems, 

This general committee and local committees in twelve 
states have before them, among others, the problems of: 


The lowering of farm production and marketing costs by the whoie- 


sale application of electric power. 


The raising of the farmers’ standards of living by the introduction of 


electrical conveniences. 


The closer relation of the farmer to industry and transportation through 
the interconnection of electrical distribution systems dnd the wider 


use of electric power. 


These studies and the solutions which are expected to 
result must have a profound effect upon every community. 


Write for the attractive 


which will be mailed to you without cost. 


it on to your neighbor. 


The committee mentioned above is 
composed of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, U. S. 


booklet on farm electrification 
Read it and pass 


Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior, Farm Lighting Manufac- 
turing Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited quantity fully guaranteed 
standard make typewriters. S Days 
Free Trial. Lowest prices ever offer- 
1. Some at $45.35. Easy payments as 
wae $3 monthly. Send today for FREE 

» PSokies of Valuable Typewriter Informa- 
tion and Special Sale Bulletin. 


th Typewriter SalesCo. 
355-360 E. Grand Ave, Chicago. HL 


Earn $2,000 Extra This Year 


Representative wanted for old reliable com- 
pany which for fifty years has sold a pro- 
duct in universal use through agents. Every 
home a prospect.” Easy to sell. No capital 
1 experience necessary. Whole or part 
time. Liberal commissions 

Write quick for particulars. 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HUNTING Q| Hunting & Fishing 

ane is a monthly magazine 

FISHING crammed full of interesting 

f | hunting, fishing and trap- 
= 

THREE WHOLE YEARS. 

' or send 25¢e in stamps or 

- coin for six months trial. 

| ae Heating & Fishing Magazine. 

259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ping stories and pictures, 
PATENTS 









valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revoi vers, fishing 
tackle,gamel aws, best places 
to hunt and fish, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a spor- 
ting magazine, only $1.00for 























Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 


Patent” and “Invention and ny ae and “Record of 
Invention” blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for instructions, 
Promptness assured. No charge for above information. 
| Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
648, Security Bank Building, dtrectly across street 
from Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 
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THIS QUESTION OF PHOSPHATE 


While the only safe and sure way to 
determine the profitableness of acid 
phosphate is to try it in a small way, 
the experiences of others are at least 
worth studying. 

In Story county, Iowa, Henry Birke- 
land has given phosphate a trial. The 
year of 1923 he applied about $1.50 
worth of it per acre plus a minor addi- 
tional cost for application. That year 
his oat yield was increased 176 bushels 
per acre, which at the 1923 price 
amounted to $5.28. The increased yield 
of clover hay was valued at $21.60 per 
acre. 

On thirteen farms in the same county 
the average increase in oat yield was 
10.4 bushels and the fall growth of clover 
was much heavier than on untreated 
land. 

At the Missouri experiment station, 
acid phosphate added to barnyard 
manure for corn ground has paid well. 
The station recommends 400 pounds to 
the acre, which at present prices would 
amount to $5 or $6. The gross returns 
have averaged $15 in corn and the crops 
following in a four-year rotation. A 
fifty-bushel spreader holds approximate- 
ly a ton of manure to which about 30 
pounds of acid phosphate is added in 
Missouri farm practice. 

For soybeans manure thus reinforced 
is very profitable altho the beans do not 
respond to it as well as corn does. 
Average results in Missouri fields in 
many parts of the state show an in- 
crease of 2.36 bushels of soybean grain 
or 570 pounds of hay where the manure 
was applied to the previous crop. Ap- 
plied directly to the soybeans, the “ield 
is much greater. When wheat follows 
the beans in the fall, the best returns 
are obtained by manuring the bean 
ground in the spring. The phosphate is 
then applied to the wheat at seeding 
time. 

For corn, best results are obtained by 
reinforcing manure with phosphate. Best 
immediate returns probably come from 
drilling 60 to 75 pounds of acid phos- 
phate or bonemeal with the corn says 
J. C. Caldwell of Missouri. If a fer- 
tilizer attachment is not available, the 
fertilizer may be broadcasted ahead of 
the planter but about twice as much 
should be used. 


THE COST OF FENCES 


Fences in Champaign and Piatt coun- 
ties, Illinois, cost about ten cents a rod 
each year for maintenance. This figure 
was obtained from the records of ten 
farmers for four years. This cost in- 
cludes labor for maintenance, materials 
for repairs, interest on the investment 
and depreciation. 

Costs may be reduced by properly 
constructing all fence with good mate- 
rial, and also by the use of temporary 
fences wherever possible, says C. A. 
Bonnon of Illinois. Temporary fences 
reduce the amount necessary because 
they can be easily moved where needed. 
This saves the use of land. frequently 
and makes it possible to throw two 
fields planted to the same crops to- 
The interest and depreciation 
on such fencing material is about the 
same as for a permanent fence. 

For pulling posts, C. C. Voyles of 


| Carter county, Missouri, uses an old 





corn planter wheel. A chain is hooked 
around the post as close to the ground 
as possible. The planter wheel is then 
placed against the post with the rim 
against it. He then runs the chain over 
the wheel, hooks on a team and out 
comes the post. 





Top dressing winter wheat with straw 
has not paid during a four-year test in 
Missouri. Similar results have been ob- 
tained in Illinois and other cornbelt 
states, 
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HOG LOT 
Nothing is better 
than trees for shade 
in the hog lot. Un- 
less the trees are 
well grown before 
the hog lot is fenced 
it is a hard job to 
get any young ones 
to grow. They soon 
get rubbed down or 
broken over if they 
are not well pro- 
tected. 

Many of the hog 





lots at the Iowa state college have several | 


small cottonwoods or poplars set out in 
them. Each is protected by a board fence. 
When the trees are close to the woven wire 
fence, only three sides are needed. When 
they are out in the lot some distance from 
the fence, they have either a square or a 
three-cornered fence around them. Three 
or four posts are set in the ground around 
the tree, about two feet apart. These can 
be posts which have rotted off and are too 
short for use in fence building. 

Pieces of boards are nailed to these posts 
and the hogs can rub all they wish and the 





tree is protected. These boards extend 
n'gh enough so that they are about on the | 
le, =! with the backs of the hogs.—A. M. | 
W., lowa. 


WHEN GRAIN DRILLS LIE 

Grain drills are carefully adjusted by 
the manufacturers to sow the amount 
of seed indicated on the regulating de- 
vice. They can lose their accuracy as| 
well as their paint, however. The loss 
from one season of inaccurate planting 
may be serious from either the stand- 
point of reduced yields or a smothered 
clover crop. 

A simple check on the regulator is easily 
made, according to L. C. Burnett of 
Iowa. First, jack up the drive wheel by 
shoving a spike thru the pressure bar. 
This holds the discs down so that when 
the lever is thrown in, the drive wheel 
is raised off the ground. Now fill the 
box with seed and spread a canvas under 
the spouts. Measure the circumference 
of the wheel in feet with a tape and 
multiply the figure obtained by the 
width actually spanned by the discs. 
This gives the number of square feet of 
ground covered by the drill with each 
revolution of the wheel. 

Since there are 43,560 square feet in 
an acre, divide the area covered during 
one revolution of the wheel into 43,560 
and you have the number of times the 
wheel has to turn to cover an acre. To 
simplify matters, reduce to one-twenti- 
eth of an acre by dividing by 20. Now 
turn the wheel the number of times de- 
termined in the calculations and weigh 
or measure the seed dropped. 

For an easy example, say that two 
bushels or 120 pounds of wheat are to 
be sowed per acre, that the circumfer- 
ence of the drive wheel is ten feet and 
that the discs actually cover eight feet 
of ground. Multiply 10 by 8, which gives 
80 square feet. Divide 80 into 43,560 
square feet in an acre. The result is 
543, the number of revolutions a drive 
wheel of that size will make in drilling 
one acre. To make weighing easier, 
divide 543 by 20 which gives approxi- 
mately 27 turns in one-twentieth of an 
acre. Now for one acre, we assumed 
120 pounds of seed would be sown. Then 
for one-twentieth of an acre six pounds 
should drop. 

Turn the wheel over 27 times and in 
this assumed problem, six pounds of 
wheat should be dropped on the canvas. 





Several farmers in Lincoln county, 


Minnesota, are using their feed grinders 
to hull clover seed. They find with 
the burr set properly, the seed is hulled 
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Why Postum 


is the favorite drink in 
2,000,000 American homes 


A wonderful story of the flavor, wholesomeness, convenience and 
economy which has made it such a remarkable world-wide success. 


HOLE wheat and bran—these two 
make Postum. All wheat, skillfully 
roasted, and sweetened a trifle. It is the 
appetizing goodness of wheat—best-liked 
of foods!—which has made Postum the fa- 
vorite drink in 2,000,000 American homes. 


Test it in the cup! Deep brown, steam- 
ing hot! Watch the rich cream toning the 
brown to a warm gold. Taste it! Mellow, 
smooth, fragrant, filled with flavor—the 
flavor possessed by Postum alone! 


From the first, Postum appealed to the 
wholesomeness which is the Sods of Amer- 
ican character. A drink which gives much, 
and which robs you of nothing. A drink 
without a trace of a drug in it. 


Postum saves health! 


Its widespread use in America has con- 
tributed to the longer lives and greater free- 
dom from disease which the people of this 
generation enjoy. It has had a part in cre- 
ating the more thoughtful attitude toward 
health, and the wider understanding of the 
simple laws of health. For twenty-five years 
Postum has championed saner living—has 
fought the battle for physical fitness—and 
these causes have gained ground. 

In Postum is every quality a mealtime 
drink should have! Warmth to encourage 
the blood and digestive juices in their work! 
Flavor which appeals, and makes the meal 
taste better! And the supreme quality of 
perfect healthfulness—abundant good cheer 
without drug stimulation—for every mem- 
ber of the family, every meal of the day! 

Millions of people have decided to free 
themselves from the taut nerves, sleepless 
hours, upset digestions and 
sallow complexions so often 
associated with the taking of 


having, and are willing to take this one 
easy step toward its possession! 

Suppose you take the same easy step. 
“ou have many years yet to live, we hope, 
and they should be filled with the usefulness 
and happiness which spring from good health. 


Change to Postum for thirty days. If 
you are not well pleased with the results of 
this thirty-day test, you can easily change 
back again. But thirty days seem a small 
time to invest in the interest of health, con- 
sidering the years which are yet ahead of you. 

We will send you, free, your first week’s 
supply of Postum for this thirty-day test. 
In addition, we will have Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator, send you her 
own directions for preparing Postum in the 
most delicious way! 


Accept this offer now/ 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply of 
Postum, and my own directions for 
making it. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers,-particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 

“You will be glad to know, too, that 
Postum costs much less per cup. 

“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind 
you boil). I’ll see that you get the first 
week’s supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





caffein. They have decided 





that good health is worth 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 


S. F. 2-25 





and secarified, too. 





without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 





© 1925 P. C. Co. 








Instant Postum..... 0 Cet _ 
Postumis made by the Postum Cere- ostum CEREAL..... 

al Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Fes c O prefer 
Mich., also makers of Post Toasties 

(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Name 

Bran Flakes and Grape-Nuts. Your 

rocer sells Postum in two forms. Street 

nstant Postum, made in the cup ; 
by adding boiling water, is one of EEE ne ee | Oe eee 





the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes, 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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OVERHAULING MACHINERY 

HE American farmer has often been 

criticized for the extravagant use of his 
machinery. He is often confronted with 
stories of grain binders in-use by Russian 
farmers for periods of twenty and thirty 
years, whereas the life of the average 
binder on the American farm has been 
placed at six years. It has even been 
hinted that the present financial difficulty 
the midwest farmer is in has been due to 
his extravagance, not a small part of which 
can be traced to his abuse and misuse of 
farm machinery. 

Without a doubt, the acreage or per day 
cost of machinery used by the American 
farmer is entirely too high. That this can 
be lowered by his own efforts cannot be 
denied. A large part of the high cost of 
machinery can be counted as weathering 
rather than work. The fine finish and good 
paint used by the maker vanishes quickly 
when exposed to the storms of summer 
and winter, but calling this to the at- 
tention of the farmer is old stuff—he has 
been berated for it so much that he is 
beginning to believe the one who men- 
tions it is working in the interests of the 
lumber trust, from whom he must buy 
the material out of which machinery 
sheds are built. 

But there is a chance to economize in 
the cost of machinery by overhauling 
what may seem ready to be thrown aside. 
The pinch of harder times is bringing this 
fact to us as a practical possibility. I have 
lined up the cutter-bar of an old mower, 
filled the guards with new plates, re- 
newed some of the boxings and had two 
and three years of service from a machine 
that might otherwise be laid aside with- 
out bringing a valid case of extravagance 
against the owner. The automobile has 
made of the farmer of today a better 
mechanic than was the farmer of yesterday. 
It has also made better machine makers 
of our manufacturers. They have given 
us adjustments for taking up wear we did 
not have on machinery twenty years ago. 

When it comes to buying a new machine 
or losing time in the Rel tinkering with 
the old, it is certainly only a matter of 
good business to buy the new machine, 
but how about fixing up the old machine 
beforehand so there will be no tinkering 
in the field? Quite often this can be done, 
at a very small expense, right on the farm. 
If some farmers would make use of half 
the mechanical energy they have been 
known to expend in keeping an old auto 
on the road, on the used binder, mower 
or other partly disabled farm machine, 
the machine expense of the American 
farmer might not be so high. Let’s try 
it for a year and see.—H. H., Kan. 


FROM NUBBINS TO BIG YIELDS BY 
POTASH 

Twenty years ago Nathan Northey 
went to the world’s fair in St. Louis. A 
long time ago he forgot many of the de- 
tails incident to this trip, but he has re- 
membered ever since a demonstration 
given there which induced him to try 

jtash fertilizer. 

The exhibit of a commercial fertilizer 


ompany interested him and he came 
back to his home in Black Hawk county, 
lowa, determined to give it a try on 
one of his farms. 
The result was 100 bushels of corn to 
e acre on land which the year pre- 
us had been productive of only nub- 
ins nd a spare producer of those. 
Since that time he hes “sown” scores of 
tash on his land 

Northey, who is a manufacture 
3 f er of long experience, 
icTice ) ippivying nine or 


ns of potash annually. 
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At harvest time the results are evi- 
dent. On ground which has received 
potash, corn grows abundantly and 
yields a large amount of normal ears. 
In fields where some soil has been left 
untreated, it is possible to tell exactly 
to the row where the fertilizer leaves off 

Last spring one of Northey’s neigh- 
bors ordered some potash. He had seen 
results on the Northey farm, but wasn’t 
sold thoroly as far as results on his own 
land were concerned. He didn’t make 

large application, treating only a few 
rows of corn. 

The result was the same—large yields 
where the fertilizer had been applied 
and almost nothing on the ground next 
to it. Now the neighbor believes in 
potash as strongly as Northey. 

Last season Northey had a 40-acre 
field of barley. One-half of the tract 
had been treated with potash the year 
before when corn was on it. In this 
half the grain yielded 41 bushels to the 
acre of as fine barley as ever was raised 
on the farm. On the adjoining 20 acres 
it was easy to see the line where potash 
left off. The yield there was 20 to 25 
bushels to the acre. 

Lasting qualities of an application are 
very evident, Northey’s experience indi- 
cates. Last season his oats on land 
treated four years previous were as tall 
as his chin. They stood with straw 
plenty strong enough to bear their 
weight. 

But next to these oats, in the same 
field, where no potash had been applied 
the result was the contrary. The oats 
grew up and lodged. 

“Not every kind of land will respond 
to potash treatment,” Northey cautions. 
“Tt is the higher ground right next to 
wet places that needs potash,” he ex- 
plains. 

“T call this the intermediate soil, be- 
tween the highest ground and the low 








Where no potash was used 
places. It will bring results when 
treated. 

“I tile out boggy, wet places, but that 
isn't enough. They need potash, too. 
I've tiled wet, unproductive tracts and 
transformed them in a year’s time with 
the addition of potash into garden spots. 

believe manure would bring results 
on this kind of land, but the process 
would be too long, and the application 
would need to be so heavy that addi- 
tion of potash is far more economical of 
time and money. The cost of applying 
manure to this ground is prohibitive. 
Potash plus tile does the businéss. 

“It is easy to tell whether land will 
react to the potash treatment as mine 
has done. I’ve observed, when going 
thru untreated fields, the leaves of corn 
have turned red during the growing 
season. The stalks do not grow and de- 
velop as they should 

‘This isn’t the same as firing, since 
the stalks do not dry up. They lose 
their natural color and take on a hue 
which is unmistakable once it has been 
obse ry ed os 
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Northey recommends an application 
of from 250 to 300 pounds of potash to 
the acre. In the spring after corn has 
been planted he sows potash right along 
the rows by hand, much as one would 
sprinkle seed along. With a little study 
it is possible to gauge the amount one 
wishes to apply. 

On one occasion he told his men to 
sow the potash on a field up to an 
imaginary mark made by the fence of 
an adjacent field. The men sometimes 
forgot to look exactly at the line and 








Where potash was added 


sowed past. This made a jagged edge 
thru the field. It was discernible when 
the crop grew and the untreated land 
displayed Soceaed plants. 

After the twenty years of experience 
with potash, he believes there some- 
times are portions of this “intermedi- 
ate” land which need something more. 
Altho he believes this is a question for 
further study, he thinks phosphate will 
remedy the land in question. He will 
give it a try next year. 

His ee to anyone contemplat- 
ing a trial with potash is to try it out 
first on a small tract, and then add more 
the following year if results are satis- 
factory. 

Potash usually is shipped in carload 
lots to Northey. Altho he has not used 
that much at a time, his neighbors have 
gone in with him and taken the balance. 
—W. J. H., Iowa. 





OHIO’S MAIN FARM PROBLEMS 


Eleven leading groups of problems were 
found to confront the farmers of Ohio. 
These were compiled by a committee of 
twenty-two farmers and as many men 
connected with the state college as the 
result of 600 country people’s replies to 
questions asked in planning for the state’s 
rural future during Farmer’s Week. 

The following problems were considered 
the leading ones for the different grou 

1. Maltreatment and lack of knowlec ge 
as to farm machinery. 2. Seasonable sur- 
pluses in production, especially in dairy- 
ing. 3. Poorseed. 4. Too much drudgery 
in the home, due to lack of the proper 
labor-saving equipment. 5. Lack of appre- 
ciation as to the importance of aii 
and of grades, in production. 6. Soil de- 
pletion, accelerated principally by inade- 
quate legume acreage. 7. Backward 
methods in poultry feeding. 8. Confusion 
between breed types of cattle and changing 
market demands. 9. Lack of exact, funda- 
mental knowledge in fruit raising and 
marketing. 10. The reluctance of farmers 
to keep accounts. 11. The fact that 
country people spend so much effort in 
making a living that often they do not 
take time to live —A. M. W. 


Four hundred eighty pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre applied for corn last 
spring increased the yield 85 bushels 
and also improved the quality for Lloyd 
Nickels, Fayette county, Indiana. 
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In the days of the Spanish Main 
the ——. for hidden a ee 
brought adventurers toa 

of the world. And most of their 
travels were in vain. 

Today there is a modern treas 
ure chest—Our Big General 
rosy Petco bringsthetreas- 


ures of the world right to your 
own doorstep! 


You may draw on the endless 
supply of the best of the world’s 
goods without moving from your 
own easy chair—and make big 
savings while you are doing it! 
Nine million families —or nearly 
one family of every three in the 
United States—use our catalogs 


The Modern Treasure Chest 


to get dependable merchandise 
at money-saving prices. 


If you are not now getting your 
share of these bargains, we in- 
vite you to look through our 
New General Catalog for Sprin 
and Summer. One glance will 
convince you of the savings— 
one order will make you a reg- 
ular member of the greatest of 
all families, banded together to 
save on almost everything 
nceded for the family, the home, 
the farm and the shop. 


We give the best service—gg out 
of every 100 orders are shipped 
in less than 24 hours after they 
are received. 





Sears, Roebuck ad Co. 


+ PHILADELPHIA + DALLAS + SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 





In Less Than a Day— 
Your Order Is on Its Way 





Mail the 





IS i ieecteanintdicbamntan 





Send for Your = Mail the coupon TODAY tothe store nearest you 
® Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65868 
FREE Copy : Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
= a > a Big Ge : Send Latest General Catalog. 
eral Catalog, send forit : eee At ot eee 
today.Thisconvenient * 
coupon will bring you $ Postoffice...-..a.---ecceeneceeeeeseseeeneneeeeecevereoeee 
free our great Spring = 
andSummerbook,with $ Rural Route ....--------.-0--0-00e----- gg, Saar 
its 35,000 bargains. ° 
: Se ee a ow oer MES 
° 


coupon today 
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THE NEW 1925 

NO-BUCKLE 

HARNESS 

So successful has Walsh No-Buckle Har- 
ness become that others now try to imi- 
tate it, but the fact remains that the 
2 Walsh Harness with its 40 patented ex- 
clusive features, backed by 9 years of 


experience of tens of thousands of satis- 
8 fied users, leads them all. I'll be glad to send 









BUCKLES 
About two- 
thirds of the 
strength of a 
strap is lost " Op 
pas from a 
uckle tongue. 
Official tests ex- 
poe | in my free 
ook prove this. A 
set of ordinary 
harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no 


buckles. 
RINGS 


you a copy of my interesting book free. 
The Walsh is the world’s greatest ad- 
vance in harness making—a harness 
OB three times stronger than buckle harness 
—a better looking harness, easily ad- 
justed to fit any size horse. 
The old method of making harness punched 
full of buckle holes — with rings heat t wear 
straps in two—with buckles that tearstraps, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


The constant rub- Besides making a new and better harness I 
bing and see-saw- have worked out a new and better way for 
you to buy harness. Instead of hanging 


ing of straps again 

cael se nl me the harness up in stores and harness 

straps in two, causing sho =) na TM direct to you 
on ays Free Tria 


early repairs destroying 


the harness. Ordinary, Send for my free eames aoe 100 
h 275 pic mide — either coupon ow or 
arness has about 275 places Ej & postal. Se “" diteiteusr. Pick out 


where there is ring friction. 
Walsh Harness oy no rings. the style harness you would like to try. 
I will send it to you at once. Try it on 
your own team for 30 days. Then, if 
you are not entirel satis- 
S SS SD fied simply send it back at 
eS @) my expense. By this meth- 
\ od the Walsh must sell it- 
self to you or you don’t 
have to keep it. 


By pulling from a hole in a strap you ae 
about two-thirds of the full strength. A 
set of ordinary double harness has about 
275 holes in the straps. Walsh Harness has no 
holes in straps. Easy to see why it is three 
times stronger—lasts longer, hence costs less. 


BILLETS—LOOPS Billets 
The loose strap ends (called billets) are hard to 
put in loops or take out of loops, particularly when it is cold 


or dark. A set of ordinary harness has about 70 billets and 100 
loops. Walsh Harness has no billets, no loops—therefore 
easier to put on or take off, easier to adjust. 


INVESTIGATE—POST YOURSELF = ; 
Get the facts. My free book gives you all details of this won- — 
derful harness — gives letters from hundreds of satisfied 
users in every state. Send No . << oy a cent down until you have 


4», convinced yourself that the Walsh is the harness you should have. 


= 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL©°Ps 
BALANCE—EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. A _ convenient 
way to buy harness. The most interesting and instructive book 
on harness ever written is yours Free! Just tear off and send 

name on cou- 

















«+P particulars of 

Ss my co-operat- 

ive plan. Make 

money showing Walsh 
Harness to Neighbors. 









mes M. Pub Bice. Wah Es EEEES CO. 
5S Keats Ave, washes, W is. 
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SOYBEANS IN THE ROTATION 


Two legumes in a five-year rotation 
and the elimination of oats has been 
accomplished in the plan worked out by 
the Iowa experiment station and tested 
by a number of Iowa farmers. It in- 
cludes corn, soybeans, winter wheat, 
sweet clover and corn. Varieties of 
winter wheat used are Minturki and 
Iobred. 

A similar plan is meeting with much 
favor in Warren county, Indiana. The 
rotation calls for soybeans, wheat, clover 
and corn, either one or two years de- 
pending upon the soil fertility. Its ad- 
vantages are increased soil fertility, eco- 
nomical and better distribution of labor, 
having a greater percentage of the farm 
evoted to crops that are most valuable 
and making livestock farming possible 
and more profitable. In comparison 
with oats in 1924 in Warren county, soy- 
beans were more than twice as profitable 
on the average. 

In Missouri soybeans are definitely 
established in the crop rotations. Dur- 
ing the season of 1924, reports R. C. 
Dodsworth of Sullivan county, five and 
pr! acres of soybeans and corn were 

settee ow After the corn was cut, 
>: mowed the beans. The corn yielded 
45 bushels to the acre and the beans 18 
bushels. In addition Dodsworth had ten 
acres of beans double rowed and forty 
acres planted with corn which he hogged 
down. 

Ernest Winston in Knobnoster county, 
Missouri, raised 1,100 bushels of Mid- 
west soybeans this past season, averag- 
ing twenty-one bushels and six pounds 
to the acre on thirty-bushel corn land. 


A TENTH OF THE FARM IN 
ALFALFA 


Henry Palas of northeast Iowa is not 
content to have $200 land working just 
one way for him. If he can figure out 
any way of making it do double duty, 
double duty it straightway does. Alfalia 
is a prize double duty agent, he has 
found. Last summer he had a three- 
acre field on one side of the farm build- 
ings. The piece had been used a lot by 
stock and was well fertilized. The rail- 
road ran nearby and there was a lot of 
sweet clover growing on the right of 
way. Mr. Palas had the idea that the 
sweet clover had probably sufficiently 
inoculated the land and so seeded alfalfa 
without inoculating the soil. He got a 
good stand. 

As soon as the alfalfa was growing 
well he turned in a few hogs that he 
wanted to get ready for summer market- 
ing. The number was increased to about 
twenty. As fast as they got into good 
condition, being fed, of course, some 
corn and oats along with the pasture, he 
took them tq market. By September he 
had sold forty hogs prepared in this way. 
Meantime he had cut fifteen loads of 
hay from the three acres, and the field 
was in fine shape for fall pasturing. 

That was one alfalfa field. On the 
other side of the buildings near the hog 
stable a patch of alfalfa, oats and sweet 
clover grew thru the summer. When he 
had seeded about forty acres of oats, he 
had- put the mixture of the three seeds 
into the seeder in planting this end of 
the oat field. Oat harvest over, there 
remainec| the alfalfa-sweet clover patch 
a3 a hog run for late summer and fall. 
The entire farm of 200 acres is fenced 
hog tight, and the hogs and Holstein 
cows thru the fall roam at large, free to 
dip into the aMalfa whenever they please. 

fr: Palas will make hay next season 
from the alfalfa patch which had oats 
and sweet clover in it last year. He ex- 
pects to put in three more acres of al- 
falfa in the spring. About twenty acres, 
a tenth of his farm, he expects to have 
in alfalfa before long. He thinks that 
is about the right acreage to have in 
alfalfa on a hog and dairy farm the size 
of his.—F, L. c. Iowa, 
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TO HIDE THE KEY 


I think I have a good method for leaving 
the key where other members of the 
family can get it and still keep the house 
locked when all are gone, so | am passing 
it On. 

Most everyone knows that the usual 
place for the key is in the letter box or 
under the doormat or maybe on some 
shelf nearby when people leave home. 
I wanted to avoid this ‘‘beaten track,” so 
I took a three-quarter inch auger and 
bored a hole in an obscure place where 
no one would ever think of looking for a 
key. This hole was made al out one-fourth 
or one-half inch deeper than the length 
of the key. I then made a cylinder of old 
tin to fit this hole, and on the end of the 
cylinder I soldered a tin dise an inch in 
diameter. The key is placed in the cylin- 
der and pushed into the hole in the wall. 
| painted the disc on the end the same 
color as the wall, so Mr. Thief or anyone 
else never suspects there is such a device 
near. 


SUDAN AS A RECLAIMER 


Sudan reclaimed a fertile tract from 
an overgrowth of milkweeds and alder 
bushes, and turned a losing proposition 
into a profitable one. A portion of a 
productive field was subject to occasional 
overflow, and consequently had been 
periodically neglected. Alder bushes and 
milkweeds had taken possession. The 
alders made it impossible to cultivate 
and the milkweeds smothered the corn. 
That was the condition the first year I 
farmed it. 

After a futile attempt to raise a crop 
I realized that some reclaiming method 
was necessary and well worthwhile. It 
was impractical at that time to seed the 
tract to alfalfa, so I hit upon the plan 
of plowing late and sowing it to sudan. 

The soil was rich and they all came 
together, sudan, alders and milkweeds, 
a ran« growth. The first crop was enor- 
mous. I cut it with the mower but 
never did get it well cured. The sudan 
started coming thru the swath. I raked 
it in bunches, let it lay a few days and 
then piled it up. This crop was not 
worth much as feed. The second crop 
came on quickly and smothered out the 
sickly growth of weeds. It was not near- 
ly as heavy a crop, but when cut and 
handled the same way, it cured well and 
made excellent feed, so that I had not 
lost the use of the land by substituting 
a reclaiming crop. 

However if I had entirely lost the 
crop that season, I would have been well 
paid, because the following year was 
favorable. The ground tilled nicely and 
produced more than in several previous 
seasons combined. I had double-listed 
and cultivated well. The few remain- 
ing weeds and alders were sickly and 
were easily handled by the cultivator. 

I concluded that one year of sudan, 
cut twice with the mower, had given me 
three-fold returns where otherwise I 
would have been at loss—aA. V. B., Kan. 


BARBERRY BUSH RUINED WHEAT | 


A reduction in yield of at least 50 per- 
cent was caused by one barberry bush | 
in two wheat fields owned by Ira F. 
Boicourt, Decatur county, Indiana, last 
summer. Altho the bush was discovered 
and destroyed, it was too late in the 
spring to save the wheat. 

In Rush county of the same state, 
Darius Patterson had suffered severe 
losses from blackstem rust since 1882. 
In 1922 a large barberry bush was dis- 
yvered and destroyed on his farm. The 
ext year he had the best crop of wheat 
| lorty years and the next year his 
heat was entirely free from rust. 





Motor lubricating oil, diluted with an 
‘cess of ordinary ether, will creep be- 
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American styles for ev 
No other book like this. 


unequaled. Mail coupon or postal today. 





Here Are Our Principles 
Read them and judge what they mean to you 
Satisfaction to the customer or money back. 
Only 3 cents profit on every dollar sale. 
No charge for style or service is included 
in any of the prices in this Book. 
Refund of price difference on any article 
purchased from this Style Book if the cus- 
tomer can buy it at a lower price elsewhere. 
Shipment within 14% hours after order is 
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IN EVERYTHING THAT MEN, 
WOMEN and CHILDREN WEAR 


Send coupon or postal now for our 35th Anniversary Style Catalog and Bar- 
gain Book from which you can choose the most stylish and well-made Spring 
and Summer apparel at prices which mean unequaled wre savings for you. 
See the charming fashions for women designed exclusively 

famous dressmaking house of Paul Carét, Paris, France, and approved by 
Agnes Sourét,. the best dressed woman in Paris. Also see the amazing bargains in the best 
member of the family, 
ou need it, you should 
have it to get the most dependable and satisfac- 
tory garments at price economies that are simply 


ip 


for us by the 





& RANGE OF PRICES & 


Waists, from “eee ~ 59 to $5.98 
Skirts, from . . + « « LOOto 4.98 
Children’s Hats, from. . .69to 2.98 
Ladies’ Hats, from . « « .79to 4.98 
Shoes, from “e @#e -39to 4.98 
Dresses, from. « « « « 1.0C€ to 24.95 
Ladies’ Suits, from « « 998to 25.00 
Coats, rom e © a 2. 8 1.98 to 25.00 
« «© © « « 1.79to 25.00 

i “1Sto 4.97 
Boys’ Apparel,from . . .19 to 12.95 
Men’s Apparel, from . . .17 to 27.50 
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a Yard Goods at World’s Lowest Prices 





When you buy a 1 from this great 
catalog, you benefit by our 35 years’ 
experience in outfitting mi'lions of 
families. This wonderful Style Book 
will be your trustworthy guide in 
securing unparalleled bargains in stylish gar- 
ments, in charming and durable shoes, in the 
smartest millinery, in staple and fancy hosiery, 
in the most serviceable underwear and in silk, 
linen and cotton piece goods. Only 3 cents 
profit on the dollar and your money back if 
you are not satisfied. Your decision rules. You 
get the utmost in Style, Economy, Service and 
Satisfaction, without paying in-between profits 
to anybody, simply by selecting your apparel 


Style Catalog which is ready for you now. 


Send the coupon today for your FREE copy. 
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Sm 63 | 


from this wonderful 35th Anniversary Bargain | ee 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Chicago Mail Order Company, 
| Dept. 63 _ 26th Street and Indiana Avenue 
Chicag6, Illinois 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, eee 
great 35th Anniversary Style Book showing me how 
I can buy Paul Carét Paris Fashions, and everything 
to wear for every member of the family, at only 
| 3 cents profit on the dollar. 


Name .... ‘ . ae 


Address 





State = 









Chicago.Illinois 
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CAN YOU STOP QUICKLY? 


OW many drivers of autos and trucks 
know when their brakes are working 


efficiently? -How many ,.know in what 
minimum length the car can be stopped 
to prevent accident? All must realize, of 
course, that a car with a load will travel 
farther under the brake than an empty 
car. Every driver must learn to estimate 
the probable distance in which he ean stop 
that particular load on that particular 
roadbed. It varies constantly so it is best 
to know with reasonable accuracy just how 
far the car will go with the brakes set to 
their capacity without locking the wheels. 

Speed and load make momentum. In 
going down hill gravity pulls adds to the 
combination. In going with a strong wind 
the distance traveled before stopping is 
increased. Smoothness and kind of road 
has mach to do with it. Balloon tires grip 
the roadbed better by increasing the con- 
tact. The careful driver will take account 
of all these things when approaching a 
dangerous crossing, or curve, or running 
in dangerous traffic. Out of 73,633 motor 
ears recently inspected and tested, 10,517 
had both brakes defective so as to be dan- 
gerous in traffic. 

Each make of car is supposed to have 
brakes sufficient to stop the car when car- 
rying its fair load according to the follow- 
ing rule: To find in what minimum 
distance a car can be stopped, multiply 
the speed by the speed, and divide by 
eleven. That shows what is the least 
distance required under favorable condi- 
tions. 

For example a car going at twenty 
miles an hour can be stopped in thirty-six 
leet 20x 20—400-+-1 1=36-+ . At twice 
the speed the stop cannot be made in 
twice thirty-six feet, but in 145 feet. 40X 
{0=1,600--11=—145+. Make allowances 
for unfavorable conditions such as worn 
brakes, wind, overload, slipping roads, 
Be careful and you will not be sorry. 


etc. 


TERRACING THE HILLSIDES 


“A deed to the land won’t hold the 
soil,” say soil men at the Missouri ex- 
periment station. Experience with bad- 
ly eroded hillsides has taught them this 
lesson. Rolling lands in that state, and 
many others, too, are being depleted 
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given an application of 150 to 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate or a 2-12-2 mixture. 
Manure, of course, is used as far as it 
will go. 

Permanent sod belts running around 
the hill and contour farming are very 
useful means of reducing wash. The 
mangum terrace is generally accepted 
now and its use is spreading rapidly 
over Missouri and other middle west 
states. 

Seldom does it pay to attempt culti- 
vation on hillsides with more slope than 
fifteen feet, or more, per hundred. 
land with less slope than that, the man- 
gum terrace works well. 

Six mangum terraces were constructed 
on the farm of A. G. Stephenson, in 
Crawford county, Indiana, last year. By 
means of a smali road der, a slip 
scraper, a turning plow and seven horses 
(five part of the time), four acres were 
terraced in three days. A homemade 
terracing level was used in staking out 
the terraces. This level was constructed 
at a cost of about $1.25 for materials 
besides a carpenter’s level. 

An elevation of six feet was given 
from one terrace to the succeeding ter- 
race below. Sixteen-foot broad ridges 
were constructed with the equipment at 
hand, and a ditch with a fall of 4% 
inches per 100 feet was left on the up- 
per side of each terrace. Thus fhe drain- 
age water will be forced to flow around 
the hill at a low velocity and will be 
carried to an outlet at one side of the 
field instead of flowing down the hill 
and cutting ditches. 

Four acres were terraced at a cost of 
about $8.50 per acre. This cost is higher 
than ordinary because one team was 
lacking part of the time in pulling the 
grader and also the weather was hot, 
mating it necessary to rest the teams 
oiten. 

In Mills county, Iowa, on the farm of 
Paul Taylor, there are terraces that were 
established in the summer of 1921. Tay- 
lor had a 35-acre field in which erosion 
had gone so far that a good-sized horse 
could easily hide in some of the ditches. 
While on a visit to Missouri, he saw 
fields that were terraced and the idea 
struck him as a good one to take home. 

The eounty agent was called and later 
a drainage man from the state agricul- 
tural college. The work was started by 
laying out a contour line a little below 
the top of the hill. This line was not 
staked out on an exact level but the fall 
in grade was so slight that it would be 


, a few. 
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Mangum terraces in a large, rolling field in De Kalb county, Indiana 


more rapidly by erosion than by exces- 
sive cropping. 

Rotation of crops, sod belts and man- 
gum terraces are the chief means of con- 
trolling erosion in Missouri. Typical 
rotations are as follows: 

1. Soybeans, rye, alsike clover. 

2. Corn, wheat, red or alsike clover. 

3. Corn, rye, red or alsike clover and 
redtop. 

4. Corn, wheat and sweet clover for 
pasture and green manure. 

On badly eroded soils the corn is 


detected without the use of a level. Of 
course, it was necessary to make the 
line about as straight as an ordinary 
cow path in order to keep the grade 
gradual. 

As soon as this first line was staked 
out, the surveying instrument was 
moved down the hill about 100 feet and 
another contour line run which, of 
course, would be about as crooked as 
the first one and run almost parallel to 
it. This operation was repeated until 
lines were staked out about every 100 
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feet from the top of the hill to tne bot- 
tom. In this case seven different mes 
were run. 

In making the terraces, a walking 
plow was used and two rounds were 
made with the plow on each contour 
line just the same as would be done in 
starting a headland. After the head- 
lands were made, the team was hitched 
to a small grader, the land side of the 
furrows smoothed off a little and the 
headland thrown a little higher than the 
plow would throw it. 

While two men were running the first 
contour line, two more were plowing ip 
the ditches and as soon as that was com- 
pleted, they started throwing up the 
terraces and the entire job was com- 
pleted by the four men in 1% days. 

By January, 1923, the field showed 
great improvement. At that time it 
was drilled in wheat. A press drill was 
used which had been started around the 





Water carried away at one side of the field 


outside of the field and worked toward 
the middle, covering both terraces and 
old ditches. Many of the ditches two 
years before could not-have been 

with a team. Taylor is very much 
pleased with the results. 


HOW I KILL RATS 


The day we moved to our present loca- 
tion the children, while out * a pile of 
old railroad ties, saw a rat. ilefmoving 
the ties in search of him, we found about 
twenty more. Some were the I 
ever saw. We got seventeen that day, so 
I kept after them until there is not a rat 
here to my knowledge. 

The granary set up from the 
o—- — rym oe} Lary the 
shotgun about dusk and I most always got 

I put a lighted lantern on the op- 
posite side of the barn and I got a good 
many that way. 

I next cleaned up all the old rubbish 
around the yard. It was not long before I 
discovered some rats in the cellar, but it 
seemed impossible to catch them in any 
kind of a trap. I put about half of a tea- 
spoonful of cornmeal on the cellar floor 
and a lighted lantern close by the cornmeal 
for about three nights until the rats got 
used to the light. I then put a piece of 
heavy paper on one side of the lantern to 
shade me from view and so the light would 


i} not shine in my eyes. Then I took my 


shotgun and sat at the top of the cellar 
stairs where I could see the cornmeal. I 
~~ there until about —_ — at night 
when a rat a peared an sure got ‘ 
As to pod 5 om rats in a steel trap, I 
never bait the trap. When I find where 
a rat has dug a hole, I take paper and tear 
it in pieces about two or three inches 
square and scatter it in front of the hole 
for two or three nights until the rat gets 
used to it. About the fourth night I 
remove the paper and scrape the dirt 
away in front of the hole so the trap will 
set level with the top of the ground close 
to the hole. Then I scatter paper over the 
trap so that it has the same appearance 
as Salone the trap was set. I never fail to 
catch a rat in that .way.——H..T.,. Iowa. 
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1595 


AT LANSING, PLUS TAX 


The price—history-making in itself—assumes 
tremendous significance when three important 
facts are completely realized: 


Traditional Reo reliability and balanced good- 
ness are preserved intact. 


The chassis is exactly identical with that used 
in all other Reo models, with no attempt to 
manufacture down to a price. 


The body represents a genuine sedan, with 
steel paneling over a rugged hardwood frame- 
work, dimensioned to provide more spacious- 
ness for five passengers than any other car of 
similar wheelbase. 


Considering the reputation—mechanical cor- 
rectness—dependability—body quality—and 
the price, 


It is true that “Never Before in Automobile 
History Has$1595 Bought So Much MotorCar.” 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 








—120-inch standard Reo 


double-frame chassis. 


—Time-proved Reo6-cyl- 
inder, 50 h. p. engine. 


—Four-door roominess 


and convenience. 
Full-size balloon tires. 


—Good looking and long- 
wearing upholstery. 


—Reo safety control. 


—Smart lines, fine finish 


SEDAN 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Have you started 
your voyage of discovery? 


concrete made with Lehigh Cement. 
Get construction that is fire-proof, 
storm-proof, rat-proof, wear-proof and 
expense-proof. Have buildings that 
add to your pride, your profit, and to 
the salability of your farm. Run your 
eye down the list at the right. See how 
many building suggestions appeal to 
your good business judgment. 


HEN you own a farm you hope 

to discover success, contentment 

and a profitable living. If you should 

happen to discover that your buildings 

cost too much for repairing and re- 

painting, satisfaction quickly 
vanishes into thin air. 

When you build or remodel, plan to 


get permanent satisfaction. Build with 


your 


How to get permanent satisfaction—whatever you build 
(2) Get Competent Workmanship 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
illustrated bulletins and booklets 
which any farmer can confidently follow. The 
easiest, approved methods of building are de- 
Secure them from your Lehigh 
dealer or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remem- 
ber that a contractor who insists on using 
dependable materials is likely to put skill 
and dependability into all that he does. 


(1) Get Dependable Materials 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest-selling cement in the world lishes free 


| he de ale I 


often does so in the face of constant pressure to 


who insists on carrying Lehigh 
offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it scribed. 
not reasonable to expect a dealer of this 
type to protect your interests in every way 
and to handle aline of other thoroughly de- 
pendable materials? Let the blue-and-white 





| ehigh sign guide you toa reliable de aler. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA CHICAGO,ILL. | SPOKANE, WASH. 


New York Buffalo Kansas City ew Castle, Pa. ston Philadelphia 
Mason City. lowa Omaha Pittsburgh Richmond Minneapolis 
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Use Lehigh Cement 
for 


Permanent Satisfaction 


Barn 
to oe and repairs 
Barnyar 
to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 
to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 
for clean, soft water 
Cold-frame (hot bed) 
for early plants 
Cooling tank 
to increase milk profits 
Corn Crib 
to keep out rats 
Dairy house 
for clean handling cf milk 
Dipping vat 
for healthier stock 
Drain tile 
to utilize more land 
Feeding floors 
to fatten live stock 
Fence posts and rails 
for permanence and appear- 
ance 
Floors 
for lowest cost utility 
Footings 
to save buildings 
Foundations 
for permanence 
Gate posts 
for fine appearance 
House 
ask for our special home 
booklet 
Ice house 
for cheap cooling 
Manure pit 
to prevent boss of fertilizer 
Poultry house 
for bigger profits 
Septic tanks 
for sewage disposal 
Sidewalks 
for convenience and cleanli- 
ness 
Silos 
to safeguard crops 
Smokehouses 
for safety 
Stairways and steps 
to end repairs 
Storage cellars 
to get higher crop prices 
Troughs 
for healthier live stock 
Wallows 
to raise fatter he gs 
Water tanks 
to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 
for protection and perma- 


nence 
Free! 


Ask the Lehigh dealer for our 
bulletins and booklets on any 
of the above, or write to us. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE FOR ALFALFA 

OIL on McArthur Farmsin Pottawatto- 
~ mie county, lowa, that did not respond 
to applications of ground limestone, have 
since then shown great energy after acid 
phosphate. was used’ at the rate of 500 
pounds to the acre for a four-year rotation. 
\fter the sowing of the oeroete with 
wheat in the fall, alfalfa followed early the 
next spring. 3 

Mr. McArthur ‘points to what he calls 
his. star-field. Four years ago the first 
phosphate was applied. It has produced 
three good cuttings every year since 
except last year, when only two were 
taken. 

\ meadow sown without treatment 
never amounted to much until it-~was top- 
dressed with manure and acid phosphate. 
Then it sprang with new life. Last sum- 
mer, 1924, two heavy mowings were 
taken, and it also pastured 300 hogs. Here 
is convineing evidence that a poor meadow 
can be rejuvenated, says McArthur. 

A third meadow deserving of study is 
one that was old timothy sod before it was 
plowed in the fall of 1922. The next spring 
it was sown to oats and sweet clover, about 
five pecks of oats to the acre, and fifteen 
pounds of sweet clover. Also, 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate were used to each acre. 

The oats were intended to be only a 
nurse for the sweet clover, which was used 
to condition the soil for the prospective 
alfalfa. 

Twenty sows and their pigs were turned 
into this. However, nine acres of the oats 
were cut, and they threshed out 534 
bushels of grain. The othér eleven acres 
were fed in the sheaf. A great growth of 
sweet clover remained for immediate plow- 
ing, and by August 15th the alfalfa was 
sown. Incidentally, if any sweet clover 
came thru, it was lost to sight the next 
year, and prevented from g by mow- 
ing the alfalfa. Two cuttings were taken 
last year—1924. 

Now, there.is another seeding of alfalfa 
that was made in wheat stubble in the 
summer of 1923 without treatments. This 
was purely for contrast with the good 
fields during a farm field meet there, it 
being the purpose to apply phosphate and 
manure later. 

Only once could this meadow be cut in 
the summer of 1924. A single plant taken 
from it after this cutting was not half as 
large as one from the treated meadow that 
had been cut twice. 

On McArthur Farms the hogs follow 
the alfalfa. When a meadow is four years 
old, the hogs are turned in, and since a 
new seeding is made every year, the hogs 
have annual change of pasture, keeping 
them fine and healthy. They can reach 
the drinking fountains from any field 
on the farm by regulation of a system of 
gates and lanes. 

Get the ground well inoculated, sow the 

ed in August on a fine seedbed, and you 

n be just as sure of alfalfa in Pottawat- 


nie county as you can be sure of corn , 


( 
tor 
when you plant it, McArthur maintains.— 
G. R. H., lowa. 


HOW TO STOP DITCHES 
There are a number of draws on my 
place, and these ditches are getting con- 
‘| lerably larger. We do not notice it from 
vear to year, but as we look back eight or 
ten years ago, the ditches are materially 
larger now. What would be the simplest 
| most practical means of stopping these 
(itehes up? I have a lot of old woven wire 


hcre and if that would be of any use, I. 


uld be glad to use it, but simply throw- 
ing the wire into the ditches does not seem 
to do the work. As for planting willows, 
{ would rather not have them in the 
ditches. The construction of dams is too 
expensive.~—I. 8. C., Ohio. 

\ very simple plan for using woven wire 
in the stopping of ditches is that of con- 
strueting oud across the ditch at inter- 
vals. Straw or trash may be thrown in 

ove this wire dam to increase the holding 
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power of the wire.’ You will find in most 
draws a simple contrivance -of this sort 
will catch a great deal of soil because such 
dams slow down the speed of the runoff 
and the water drops its load of soil instead 
of carrying it away from the farm and dig- 
ging the ditches deeper. You speak of 
your objection to willows, -but one farmer 
of our acquaintance planted willows in his 
draws, and after the willows had served 
their in filling the draws practi- 
cally Rus with the land, he cut-them off 
closely and then at frequent intervals ran 
a mower over them. In the course of a few 
summers he had practically destroyed all 
the willows. ‘This was in hay land, but in 
cultivated land the willows are not long 
much of-a hindrance if the sprouts are cut 
down and the larger stumps cut back be- 
low the depth ‘of plowing. ~ 


A FIVE-HORSE HITCH 

The heavy burden added to cost of 
production by man labor has stimulated 
an interest in handling more acres per 
man hours. Where three horses in a 
team has formerly been the rule, five, 
six or even seven are now common. 
Frequently larger ines are also 





A hitch for five, siz, or seven horses 


found. The change has brought about 
a demand for suitable hitches that elimi- 
nate power wasting side draft. 

The University of Illinois, working 
with farmers over the state, has 
tested, develo and helped to perfect 
hitches for from three to eight-horse 
outfits in all kinds of work. e that 
has enjoyed great popularity is the five- 
horse hitch, with three behind and two 
in front. Five horses make a good team 
for a 14-inch, two-bottom gang under 
ordinary conditions. When the ground 
is hard and the weather hot, six horses 
hitched tandem are better. 

The five-horse outfit as shown in the 
illustration must have a well-seasoned 
oak or hickory evener. The distance 
between the holes in this evener should 
be half the distance between the centers 
of adjacent single-trees on the three- 
horse evener that is used. When the 
common, 28-inch single-trees are used, 
there usuaily should be from 15 to 16 
inches between the end holes in the five- 
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tween the middle horse and the furrow 
horse. The chain should be kept below 
the three-horse evener to get the best 
angle of hitch for each team. 

The five-horse evener used next to 
the plow in this hitch can be changed 
to one for six horses by making it 28 
inches long, boring a hole 12 inches from 
its center in either end, moving the 
three-horse evener and the lead team 
draft chain out to these holes and sub- 
stituting a second three-horse evener for 
the double-tree in front. The position 
of the holes needed for this combina- 
tion is shown in the illustration. 


SWEET CLOVER STOOD 
PASTURING 


Elam Neal owns what he admits was a 

r farm in Grant county, Indiana. But 

e set out resolutely to make that farm 

better by growing legumes .and feeding 
livestock. 

In 1922, a certain forty-acre field on the 
Neal farm was given four tons of ground 
limestone and one ton of rock phosphate 
per acre. In the spring of 1923, this field 
was put to oats and with the oats there 
was sown twelve pounds of scarified sweet 
clover seed to the acre. The oats were a 
good crop yet the young sweet clover came 
along nicely. It had made a big growth 
so the last of September 312 lambs were 
turned onto it. Here they stayed until 
Thanksgiving day with no other supple- 
mentary feed. dome thought the sweet 
clover seeding would surely be ruined. 

But in the spring of 1924 the sweet 
clover grew so thick that rabbits had hard 
work to thread it. This sweet clover was 
so thick that when it was about right to 
cut for seed, the men went in with the 
binder to bind it into bundles to cure 
before threshing. The stalks were so hi 
and so thick that the canvases absolutely 
refused to elevate them and after laboring 
along for two rounds, it was given up as a 
bad job. After that, the owner secured a 
so called sweet clover harvester from 
Illinois, one that pushed ahead of a trac- 
tor. This clover seed thresher works all 
right in a moderate stand but this Neal 
field was so dense with plants that it would 
not work at all. Before liming, clover of 
ome would grow on this field.—I. J. M., 
Ind. 


SCORES AGAINST BINDWEED 

Bindweed infestation becomes so seri- 
ous in some parts of Kansas that fields 
are abandoned to it. In Sumner county, 
William Dietz has had enough experi- 
ence with this pest to make him confi- 
dent that he has it beaten. 

Three methods are used. On a num- 
ber of small patches he applied salt at 
the rate of one pound per square foot. 
The weeds were Billed but for ten years 
now, no crop has been found that will 
grow on soil so treated. Two and three- 








Side-draft is almost done away with here 


horse evener. .When this distance is 15 
inches, the middle hole for the plow at- 
tachment should be nine inches from 
one end hole and six inches from the 
other. 

The three-horse evener for the rear 
team is attached to the six-inch end and 
the lead team draft chain to the nine- 
inch end, the chain being passed be- 


acre patches have been cleaned up in 
three years by placing hogs on them. 
A twenty-acre field has been practically 
cleared in three years by intensive culti- 
vation. The field was plowed early in 
the spring and then each month thru- 
out the summer it was gone over with a 
knife weeder. This cuts the plants about 
four inches below the surface, 
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SWEET CLOVER AS GREEN 
MANURE 


LIVES there the farmer who produces 
enough livestock to enable him to ap- 
ply barnyard manure on his farm at the 
rate of 20 tons to the acre? No. No 
average farmer produces enough live- 
stock on the average farm to get enough 
manure for such an application. _ 

Sweet clover, tho, returns fertility to 
the soil at the rate of 20 tons of barn- 
yard manure per acre—that is, a fairly 
good stand will when plowed under as 
@ green manure crop. 

A sweet clover crop should contain 
approximately 2,000 pounds of dry mat- 
ter in the top and an equal amount in 
the roots. A yield of 4,000 to 5,000 
pounds of dry matter to the acre is 
equivalent to an application of approxi- 
mately 20 tons of barnyard manure. 

This is one of the interesting points 
brought out in the Clayton expermmen- 
tal fields in Adams county, Illinois, a 
county lying along the Mississippi nver 
where there is a considerable loss of fer- 
tility because of the river. 

When more than 125 farmers from 
Adams, Schuyler and Brown counties 
attended a field meeting there, they 
found that summer growths of various 
crops on the experimental plots graphi- 
cally displayed the advantage of apply- 
ing limestone. On those plots which 
had been treated with limestone and on 
which sweet clover is grown as @ green 
manure crop, the grain yields during the 
four-year period have been at least equal 
to the yields from plots treated with 
exceptionally heavy applications of 
barnyard manure. 

According to Ray E, Miller, farm ad- 
viser of Adams county, the plots treated 
with limestone plus sweet clover were 
the most profitable. Carefully measured 
yields of wheat, corn, oats and clover 
hay from the several plots showed a lop- 
sided score in favor of limestone plus 
sweet clover. Following are the figures: 


Yield 
Yield ac rop 


per acre residue, sweet 
Crop grown No treatment clover and lime 
Wheat ...ees 18 bu. 21 bu 
OOPR .ccceoce 42 bu. 63 bu. 


Oats . seccces 
Clover hay.... 


37 bu. 64 bu. 
4,000 pounds 65,120 pounds 

Sweet clover is being used most ef- 
fectively on the Clayton plots as a catch 
crop between wheat and corn. The 
sweet clover is seeded on the wheat 
early in the spring. A stubble growth 
in a favorable season becomes from 18 
inches to 2 feet high. This could be cut 
for hay, or it can be pastured. The next 
season the second year’s growth of sweet 
clover is permitted to grow until late 
April or early May when it is plowed 
under for corn. 

“Sweet clover growing is the greatest 
step along the march of agricultural 
progress,” said Dr. Bauer. “Successful 
production of it, however, is directly in 
proportion to the right amounts of soil 
elements. We find that most Mississippi 
valley soils need calcium in order to 
make the soil sweet. Clover does not 
thrive, and often does not even grow, 
on a sour, non-calcium soil, 

“We value sweet clover as the best 
green manure crop for the following 
reasons: (1) it is adapted to a wide 
variety of soil; (2) it will stand cold 
weather and drought and is resistant. to 
weeds and diseases; (3) it produces a 
large tonnage of valuable green mate- 
rial at a time when it can best be used; 
(4) it rots rapidly in green condition; 
(5) it has the habit of rooting deeply, 
penetrating the subsoil and drawing on 
plant food down in the lower strata; 
and (6) it has the natural ability to use 
insoluble plant foods not available to 
other plants. 

In explaining the necessity for ap- 
plying limestone, Dr. Bauer said that 


the Mississippi river carries 2,173 train- 
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loads of 40 cars each of calcium into 
the Gulf of Mexico each year. This 
calcium, he said, comes from leaching 
alone. 

Farm Adviser Miller is of the opinion 
that in Adams county last year only 
about 15 percent as much limestone was 
returned to the soil as was leached out 
and lost thru various sources. Adams 
county is considered above the average 
of all the Illinois counties in the use of 
limestone and the acreage of legumes 
grown. : 

Taking the state of Illinois as a whole, 
every nineteenth acre produces legumes. 
To maintain soil fertility, Dr. Bauer 
points out, one acre in four should be in 
some leguminous crop each year—H. C, 


{| THE CROSS-ROADS MAILBOX 
Community pride and the popularity of 
arcel post service among farmers are 
th shown in the accompanying picture 
taken in Steele county, Minnesota. 
unsightly row of battered mail boxes 
perched on posts too crooked or rotten 








to be useful elsewhere most cortainly gives 
any neighborhood a poor in .oduction. 
The box shown here is built of hollow 
tile blocks and was stuccoed. The large 
opening left beneath the mail boxes pro- 


vides a dry, safe place for very large pack- 
expense of 


The building was slight 
md the permanence and attractiveness 
of the stand is considered. 


WHEAT SMUT CONTROL 

A wet, cool season over many sections 
where wheat grows extensively greatly 
favored the three smuts, loose, stinking 
and flag, last year. In Shelby county, 
Indiana, bunt or stinking smut is re- 
ported to run as high as 25 percent. 

The copper carbonate method is get- 
ting very good results, the men who 
treated having only slight infestations, 
if any. Joe Beyer in Shelby county, 
Indiana, treated his seed and had no 
smut, while his son, who used the same 
seed but did not treat it, had his wheat 
turned down at the elevator because of 
smut. 

The eeupes emmpeaate dust can be a 
lied to the seed by mixing in an old 

rrel churn or even a small cement 
mixer, the operator always taking care 
not to breathe the dust. A ‘farr:r in 
the upper Red River ey uses his 
wagon box for the purpose. First a 
layer of wheat and then a layer of dust 
is put in until the desired amount is ob- 
tained. The whole mass is then shoveled 
over in the open where the prairie 
breezes quickly carry away the loose 
dust particles from the operator. About 
three ounces of copper carbonate to each 
bushel of wheat is used. 

Both loose and stinking smut of wheat 
may be controlled by the hot water 
method, which is the only way toe check 
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loose smut. The method as outlined by 
Benjamin Koehler at the Illinois agn- 
cultural college is as follows: 

A wire cage or basket is needed in 
treating seed by the hot water method. 
The two ends may be built of wood but 
the four sides should be of wire netting 
with a mesh fine enough so that none of 
the grain can go thru. Strong, coarse 
wire netting may be used and lined with 

inary mosquito wire. The cage should 
have a door where the grain can be put 
in and taken out. 

To start the treatment, the grain 

should be soaked in a tank of cold water 
for four or five hours. The wire cage 
should then be filled about two-thirds 
full of wheat and plunged into water 
having a temperature of between 115 
degrees and 125 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The grain is left there for about a min- 
ute to warm up so that it will not chill 
the water in the next container. 
_ After the grain has been warmed up, 
it is placed in water with a temperature 
of 129 degrees Fahrenheit.and left there 
for ten minutes. The cage should be 
moved up and down so that the hot 
water may mix quickly with the grain. 
After the ten minutes are up, the grain 
is taken out of this hot water and 
plunged into cold water to stop the 
action of the heat and then it is spread 
out to dry. 

In using this treatment, an accurate 
thermometer must be used and the treat- 
ment must be timed accurately. A 
temperature above 139 degrees will hurt 
the grain and if the temperature falls 
below 125 degres, the smut will not be 
killed. Boiling water should be at hand 
to bring the temperature of the water 
back after each treatment. If live steam 
can be had, it is much more convenient 
for this purpose. 

Flag smut can be controlled only by 
growing disease-resistant strains of wheat. 

An interesting bulletin on bunt or 
stinking smut may be had ‘by asking for 
department bulletin 1239, United States 
oy. ion of agriculture, Washington, 


A USE FOR OLD AUTO TIRES 


With two cars to look after and equip 
with tires, of course we have been unable 
to find a practical use for all the discards, 
but we do keep finding new uses right 
along. One of the uses we hit upon re- 
cently is illustrated herewith. 

An old, discarded casing is cut in two 


and a portion of the are (something less 
than a -circle) is nailed over the ends 
of a short scantling or cut to the 


proper length. A hole is drilled in the 
center of this piece so that it can be se- 
canal Ao Se EB ees Se ees of 
a lag screw or bolt. is attachment 
should not be so tight that the piece is 
prevented from revolving freely. 

The stub post is p in the ground in 
such position that when a farm gate is 
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swung open, the free end of the gate will 
bear tightly a-ainst the tire as it passes 
it. The pressure required to dent a stiff 
casing is considerable so that once the 
gate is pressed past it, even a strong wind 
will be insufficient to force it back, yet it 
passes readily when given a slight pull 
with the hand.—P. C. G., Ohio, 


Farmers who sell their products direct 
to consumers should remember that quali- 
ty always comes first. The sweetness of 
low price never equals the bitterness of 
low quality.—I. J. M. 
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Catalogue—Is Yours FREE 


UST imagine one vast floor, 

containing over 100 acres, and 
filled with sixty million dollars’ 
worth of fresh, new merchandise! 

That is exactly what is back 
of Ward’s catalogue. That is 
what Ward’s big stores contain. 

And this Catalogue brings 
into your home the wonderful 
opportunity to choose whatever 
you wish, whatever you like best, 
from one of the greatest assort- 
ments of bright new merchan- 
dise ever gotten together. 


Is a Saving of $50 
Interesting to You ? 


There is a saving of $50 this season 
for you—if you write for this book 
and buy everything you need at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

All over America we have searched 
for bargains. In Europe our buyers 
have found bargains for you. We 
have gone to every market where 
“quality” goods could be bought for 
cash at lower-than-market prices. 


Montg 


“Ward Quality” is 
a Guarantee of Satisfaction 


We never sell unsatisfactory goods 
that are merely “cheap.” We offer 
no “price baits.” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. 

You will find it a pleasure to deal 
with a house like Ward’s—where 
your satisfaction is the first consid- 
eration—where every piece of mer- 
chandise is tested to make sure it 
will give you service. 


The first mail order guarantee 
published in 1876 
Ward’s originated the mail order 
business in 1872. In our Catalogue of 
1876 we published the first mail order 
guarantee: “‘ Your money back if you 
are not satisfied.” And this spirit of 
the Golden Rule, of dealing as we 
would be deait by, of selling only the 
satisfactory kinds of goods that we 
ourselves would want to buy—this 
spirit of satisfaction and service to 
our customers has been the corner 
stone of Ward’s for fifty-three years. 


omery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 








Your Orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your order will be shipped 
within 24 hours. That saves 
time. But remember, too, that 
one of our six houses is near to 
you. It takes less time for your 
letter to reach us, less time for 
the goods to get to you. It is 
quicker to order from Ward’s, 


ne 
fig 








To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 60-H 


Chicago Kansas City Se. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Onkland,Caldé, Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
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Ward'scomplete ummer Catalogue. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM TIMBER 


TH )SE who possess some acres of thick- 

ly wooded pastnre land can turn the 
timber to onal account and at the same 
time improve the land as pasture land, 
provided they give the study of market- 
mg timber some real consideration be- 
fore they commence chopping operations. 

Wood can be marketed in any number 
of ways and the most advantageous way 
to anyone expecting to turn his timber 
to good account is first to study the qual- 
ity, size and kinds of trees he owns and 
the existing markets within easy hauling 
or shipping distance. 

If your ground is covered with cotton- 
wood, soft maple, some walnut, elm, 
and basswood it will be well to study the 
market value of these woods as they are 
cut into different lengths. Often one can 
receive valuable information by writing 
to nearby mills, gun-stock factories, 
plasterboard concerns, and to the owner 
of local lumber yards for definite infor- 
mation as to their requirements. 

If you reside near coal mines, you have 
an open market for mine props andentry 
timbers. Oak posts sell well in nearly 
all localities for farm fencing purposes. 

Don’t Waste Trees 


Try to study out just how entire trees 
can be cut to the best advantage. A 
large, well-formed oak tree that is solid 
straight. thru may be best sawed up into 
dimension lumber. Barn flooring or oak 
two-by-fours can be made from the main 
trunk of the tree and the highest-priced 
stove or fireplace wood from the branches 
of the same tree. The utilization of the 
tree and all its branches can be made a 
matter of careful study to your distinct 
advantage. 

Gun stock factories are scattered over 
the country and the man who is pos- 
sessed of some straight black walnuts 
can learn from the catalogued require- 
ments of such a firm just what are their 
needs and what are their prices. Re- 
member that when a twelve-inch log is 
asked for that in lumber terms means a 
log that measures twelve inches at its 
smallest end inside the bark. 

Gypsum manufacturers that make wall- 
oe! use innumerable “bolts” of soft 
wood that is ground up into wood pulp 
to go into the manufacture of their prod- 
uct. These bolts run about three feet 
long and vary from six to eight inches 
in thickness. Bassw and soft maple 
can be converted into, these profitably. 

Entry timbers for coal mines will have 
to measure all the way from six feet up 
according to special requirements and 
the thickness for six-foot entries must be 
six inches and for each foot increase in 
length the timber must increase an inch 
in thickness. 

Props are usually three and four feet 
long and can bé made from ash, elm, 
willow and oak. 

Oak posts for fencing are made six 
feet in length and the thickness can vary 
somewhat according to the size of the 
log. Oak posts bring as high as 35 cents 
apiece; mine props bring from a cent to 
a cent and a half a foot while entry tim- 
bers sell in some localities for as high as 
five cents a foot. 

In order to employ woodcutters profit- 
ably one must first give consideration to 
the price of the finished piece of timber, 


the cost of its haulage and the cost of its 
cutting. An average price for making 
fence posts will run about five cents; 
for making entry timbers about the same 
and any sawmill will be able to give you 
their prices for sawing dimension stuff. 

Any man who contemplates cutting off 


a pasture acreage should study the pas- 
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ture as a whole, decide how much tim- 
ber he wishes left for future use and for 
the shade protection of his stock and 
also figure out the patches where it will 
pay to put choppers in. 

The cost of making up timber into 
salable wood products will depend some- 
what on the thickness of big timber or 
the scattering bunches mingled with 
small second growth. Remember that 
timber grows and the tree that would 
bring but a small amount today will in 
years work up into something worth- 
while. 

One feature of winter woodcutting for 
the farmer having boys of his own or 
employing hired help that he wishes to 
retain the year round is that any odd 
days or even odd hours can be employed 
in making up trees into salable wood 
lengths and the work is remunerative 
enough to pay a good wage for the work. 
—M. ©. R., Iowa. 


SMUT CONTROL IN SORGHUMS 


Smut control in sorghums resulted in 
savings as high as 30 percent im Hodge- 
man county, Kansas, last year. S. A. 
McLean had a field of untreated, early 
sumac that ran 30 percent smut. A 
field treated with formaldehyde and an- 
other treated with copper carbonate, on 
both sides of the untreated strip, showed 
only traces of the disease. 

In another field of early sumac owned 
by George Pounds, the untreated por- 
tion showed 10 percent smut, with one 
percent in the treated with formal- 
dehyde and y a trace where copper 
carbonate was used. 

When the copper carbonate method is 
done thoroly, it 1s equally as good as the 
formaldehyde treatment, says R. L. 
Graves, the county agent. He recom- 
mends the former method because it is 


much easier to use and there is less 
danger of injury to the germination of 
the seed. 











This farm sign brings its owner business 
almost every day in the year 





OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


It is tough luck when one has no health 
or home. i sent Ellis a check to pay her 
way home where she was to stay until we 
got enough money to give her’ further 
treatments. She wrote back that she had 
no home. Her folks had just left the farm 
and gone to the city to find work until 
ane when they would take another farm. 
Her parents had no place, no work, so 
Ellis could not go with them. Her land- 
lady kindly offered her a room until she 
could find work. 

Think of it. Ellis, a cripple girl, has to 
go out in midwinter and earn her living in 
Chicago. I wish we had money enough to 
send her back to Dr. Coons for treatments. 
She is a brave girl and takes the situation 
calmly. She appreciates what has been 
done for her. She writes: “You have 
done a great deal for me but I cannot find 


words to express my appreciation. I only 
hope and pray that some day I may be 
able to help some other as you have helped 
me.” 


I am anxious to finish her treatments so 
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she can better earn a living if she must 
Ellis is a fine girl. Anything you can do 
for her will be a noble deed. 

Send all checks and money to Successful 
Farming marking on the envelope “C. C. 
Fund,” so we know it is for this purpose. 
Every cent is spent on the cripples for 
treatment, room and board or car fare.—- 
Alson Secor, Editor. 


QUALITY STUFF COUNTS 

/- neighbor Effingwell is rich and so 
is Neighbor Rodd, and so is Neighbor 
Cuzzlevitch, and Neighbor Kokenpodd, 
while other men I have in mind along 
their shady way are lagging sixty miles 
behind with many debts to pay! My 
neighbor Silas Hecathorne has built a 





splendid place, with natty buildings for 
his corn and home of class and grace, 
while Neighbor Grimm across the road 
has meager sheds and sties, he huddles 
in a mean abode of very meager size. 
So, down the line from east to west, 
from north to south as well, I see some 
farmers badly pressed and others faring 
swell; I see two men set side by side 
who started on a par, yet one has hit a 
feeble stride while one has journeyed 
far! I’ve done my best to analyze 
some cases such as these, to study out 
the hows and whys, the cure and the 
disease, and I have found, I dare to say, 
in nearly every case the man who places 
cash away, who builds a natty place, is 
he who raises natty stuff of quality and 
spice, not quantity in raw and rough, 
but goods that bring the price; and I 
have found the man who fails is apt to 
be the guy who raises junk in scads and 
bails which buyers hate to buy!—J. 
Edw. Tufft. 





OUR TRIP CONTEST 


It was our hope that we would be able 
to announce the-winners of our trip con- 
test in this issue. The task of reading the 
hundreds of articles that were submitted 
has been a big one. The judges are all 
busy ple and, of course, could only 
give time to the contest when their other 
business would permit. 

Two of the judges have completed their 
work and the third would have also fin- 
ished if it hati not been necessary for him 
to be absent from his office for a time after 
the articles entered in the contest were 


sent to him. 
The winners will be notified by letter as 
soon as the decision is made and the com- 


plete list of winners will be published in 
the March issue of Successful Farming. 


STARTING ALFALFA 


Alfalfa is now well established on 
twenty acres of the Wilcox farm in 
Washington county, Minnesota. The soil 
is always limed and the seed inoculated. 

If possible, sweet clover is raised on 
the field the year before alfalfa is sowed. 
Barley and spring wheat have both been 
used for nurse crops, but the best seed- 
ing of alfalfa has been obtained with a 
light crop of spring wheat. 





Two years of sweet clover on Nebraska 
land have increased the yield of the corn 
crop 68 percent, oats 56 percent and winter 
wheat 50 percent according to thirty-four 
pioneer sweet clover growers of that state. 
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SQUARE DEAL Bag eee ann care ga 


: FENCE ; piekeener ~~~ ~~ 
is now marked with a 


RED STRAND 4/44 


(top wire) 














Here is absolute proof that 
such fence will outlast any other 


HIS new Square Deal fence has a zinc coating two to three times heavier than 
ordinary galvanized wire—therefore it lasts two to three times longer. This is 
proven by nationally recognized authorities, such as: Indiana State University, 
R. W. Hunt Company, Chicago, and C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 
(Copy of official reports mailed free upon request.) 
experts made many tests from hundreds of wire samples purchased on the 
open market, made by the principal U. S, manufacturers. Each class of fence wire 
was carefully stripped of its zinc coating. The columns below 
(actual photograph) show how much more zinc patented ‘‘Gal- 
vannealed”’ wire carries than any other farm fence tested. 

















amount of zinc removed from one square foot of surface 
of “Galvannealed”’ wire. This column proves that patented 
Square Deal wire carries almost twice as much zinc as the next 


1 “Galsannealed.”” This column shows the actual average 
best farm fencetest.d. (See No. 2.) 











@ This column shows the actual average amount of zinc re- 
cope Gah from one Square foot of the best farm fence tested,ex- 

“Galvannealed.”” Note that there is only about one-half as 
=. zinc on best galvanized wire as there is on “‘Galvannealed.” 















All Square Deal fence 
isnow made by the pat- 
ented “‘Galvannealed” 

rocess. No one except 

eystone can“‘Galvan- 
neal” wire. Likewise, 
noone except Keystone 
can mark their fence 
with the RED STRAND. 
Genuine, long. -lasting, 

e 









3 Ordinary Galeanized Wire. This shows the actual average 
amount of zinc removed from one square foot of surface of 
several hundred samples of ordinary galvanized wire. Note 
that there is about one-third as much zinc onordinary wire 
as compared to annealed.”’ 






















The life of fence wire depends upon the amount of zinc pro- 
tection on the outside of the wire. Because patented “Gal- 









ae strand ee vannealed” has a much heavier zinc protection it lasts many 
RED—always fook for years longer than galvanized wire. This extra long wear costs 






it. No Extra Price. 


To Landowners 


(1) Ropp’s Calculator (worth 
50c) answers 75,000 ques- 
tions around the farm. (2) 
Copy of Official Proof of 
Tests, which shows why pat- 
ented Square Deal outlasts 
all others. (3) Square Deal 
Catalog, tells all about this 
neat and trim fence; also 
about guaranteed non-slip 
knot; one-pi stay wires 
that make fewer posts nec- 
essary ;well-crimped springy 
line wires that expand and 
contract with the seasons. 
A postal brings all three free. 
Writel 


Thats S putea the you no more—new patented Square Deal is sold at no extra price. 


SaEEnORE Prom Gun The Triple Life Wire 
sae” Galyannedled 


Square Deal Fence 


om val 

Not only is this new Square Deal pro- $5.00 thore material value per ton in 
tected on the outside, but it isrust-resist- Square Deal than ordinary galvanized 
ing clear to the core, because we use 15 wire, yet it costs youno more than the kind 
to 30 points copper with the steel from that lastsonly one-halforone-third aslong. 
which this tented fence wire is made. This new Square Deal, guaranteed toout- 
It is a well-known fact that copper-bear- test any other farm fence, is marked with 
ing steel resists rust at least twice as long aRED STRAND (top wire). Alwa varelee look 
as steel without copper. There is about for it. Write for free “Proof of 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3752 Industrial St., Peoria, Il. 

































(a 
Guaranteed to outtest any other Farmfence qo Erce 
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PLAN YOUR BUILDINGS 


HE farm may be considered as a manu- 

facturing establishment, the fields fur- 
nishing the raw materials and the build- 
ings serving as the central plant,” says a 
Minnesota bulletin. 

Does your “central plant” handle the 
“‘raw materials” of your farm as efficiently 
and economically as they might be 
handled? If not, and if you are adding to 
or changing any of the buildings, are you 
working toward a plan and arrangement 
which will give as nearly the maximum 
efficiency as circumstances permit? 

With the exception of the comparatively 
small percentage of cases in which a new 
farmstead is being started and a complete 
set of buildings erected, the adaptation of 
a set of buildings to a particular type of 
farming is not a thing that can be done all 
at once. With a definite and carefully 
considered plan in mind, or on paper, every 
new building that is added and every 
change that is made in an old building can 
be made a step toward that plan. If each 
building or change is planned only from 
the standpoint of that one building and 
without due consideration of other build- 
ings which may be added or changes that 
may be made in the future, there will 
never be a set of buildings as well placed 
and as well adapted to the needs of the 
farm as might have been obtained if each 
had been made a part of a well-chosen 
plan 

A plan of farm operation comes first, for 
it is not possible to switch from one type of 
farming to another every few years and 
have the buildings and other equipment 
adapted to each of the changing needs of 
farming that goes with the different types 
that are followed for a time. One experi- 
ment station estimates that the buildings 
on a well-equipped farm represent about 
one-fifth of the value of the farmer’s in- 
vestment. Money tied up in an invest- 
ment which is bringing no return that can 
be considered as interest, or to offset the 
depreciation or expense of upkeep, is a 
loss just as truly as labor which brings no 
return. 

Of course, it does not pay to continue 
an unprofitable type of farming just be- 
cause the necessary equipment is avail- 
able, but on the other hand, when deciding 
upon a plan of operation or type of farm- 
ing for the coming year, or for future 
years, it is very much worthwhile to con- 
sider the buildings which are available, 
or which can be made available. 

Competition in every line of industry, 
farming included, has become so keen 
that a premium is placed upon efficiency, 
careful planning and sound judgment. 
The man who loses young animals because 
of lack of facilities for carmg for them or 
grain or hay because of inadequate storage 
facilities, or who must use a lot of unneces- 
sary steps and a lot of time in caring for 
his livestock, because of poorly arranged 
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buildings and equipment, is at a disad- 
vantage in his competition with those who 
have reduced lost motion and wasted 
effort to a minimum. 

The location of buildings with respect to 


each other is exceedingly important and , 


deserves much more attention than is 
frequently given to it when locating a new 
building. The time required to carry feed 
a few extra steps seems negligible, but 
when it must be done two or three times 
a day, and year after year, it amounts to 
the loss of a tremendous amount of wasted 
effort. In like manner, the loss of a small 
amount of grain, or a pig or calf, does not 
seemimportant, but if repeated year after 
year, the total loss is great. In most cases 
the loss due to inadequate buildings would 
go a long way toward paying interest on 
the investment necessary to prevent such 
loss. 

The fundamental purpose of buildings, 
whether it is the dwelling house for the 
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age person constructs very few buildings 
in his lifetime and consequently does 
not have very much experience in that 
line. For that reason it is all the more 
important that he take advantage of the 
experience of others as much as possible. 


CONVENIENT BARN HASTENS 
WORK 

Two years ago, during harvest season, 
the barn on the Jones farm in Wabash 
county, Indiana, was struck by lightning 
and burned to the ground. In less than 
nine days after the contract was let, a new 
sparrow-proof barn embodying several 
conveniences was up and completed. 

Below, there is an alley thru the center 
with the cows and horses on either side 
facing in. 

The big barn doors that roll back 
extend above the floor to the mow. This 
allows the grain separator to be backed 
up to the driveway and the blower stuck 














A plan Of farm operation and then a plan for locdtion and arrangement of buildings to 
meet the needs of that type of farming are steps toward success 


family, the barn, the granary, the imple- 
ment shed, or what not, is to protect and 
save. The real test of a building or a set 
of buildings is whether or not they are 
performing their function of protection 
and saving in a satisfactory manner. 
When a person constructs a building, he 
adds a piece of equipment to his farm 
which will serve himself or others for 
many years. Whether the service rendered 
thru all those years is efficient or ineffi- 
cient depends upon the care and judg- 
ment that was used in selecting a plan, in 
locating the building, and in its construc- 
tion. It is an easy matter to see how a 
building might be improved after it is 
built, but the important point is to see 
such things before construction is started, 
or, at least, before it is too late to make 
the imporovements without extra cost. 
Plans of all kinds of farm buildings can 
be obtained from various sources—those 
who sel building material, state experi- 
ment stations, etc. By carefully studying 
a karge number of plans it is possible for 
those who are going to build to obtain 
many ideas and suggestions that they 
would not otherwise think of. The aver- 














The barn on the Jones farm in Indiana, built in less than nine days 


right into the mow so the straw can be put 
in place by air instead of by dusty and 
sweltering men. 

A big bin for oats is to one side of the 
driveway so the horse feed can be put right 
where it will be needed without additional 
carrying. On the opposite side of the drive- 
way is a cornbin so at husking time the 
corn can be scooped directly from the 
wagon into the bin. 

ere are also other arrangements in the 
barn that are worth mentioning. The two 
chutes are merely skeletons, 2x4’s at the 
corners with boards running diagonally 
from corner to corner around the outside. 
These chutes are a little to one side of the 
driveway so as not to interfere with the 
fork and car and they extend almost to the 
roof of the barn. The ladder is on the in- 
side of the chute so one can readily get 
down when the hay is being mowed away. 

Who has not laboriously, even seriously, 
scaled the gable end of the barn to work on 
a stubborn pulley in the extreme peak? 
You hold on with one hand, fuss with the 
knot with the other, and think—perhaps 
talk—unprintable volumes. 

There is a vocabulary saver in this barn. 
At either end, about three feet from the 
track, the carpenter braced in platforms 
on which a man can sit in safety while he 
wrestles with some rope that wants to run 
the wrong way. Then, too, in each end of 
the barn, there is a permanent ladder, 
made by nailing boards to the 2x4’s from 
the floor of the mow to the peak, so the 
haymaker can always shinny up this 
ladder and get things to moving in 
without having to risk his life crawling 
from one 2x4 to another or having to 
rustle an extension ladder.—lI. J. M. 


The first but not the worst winter 
quarters for poultry was the tree in the 
forest where the birds had adequate 
room. They were high and dry with 
plenty of ventilation without drafts. 
Four square feet of floor and six to eight 
inches of roosting space should be _al- 
lowed for each bird. All sides of the 
house except the front should be air- 
tight. Cracks in the wall or a leak 
roof and roupy chickens go hand in hand. 
—L. E. P., Kansas, 
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Gordon-Van Tine Barn 
Neo. 402. Size 30x42 
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Wholesale 


You will make bigger savings than ever by buying 
from Gordon-Van Tine in 1925! Here is the greatest as- 
sortment, the largest stocks, the biggest values and the 
lowest prices anywhere in America! The buying power 
of 200,000 customers brings prices far below ordi 
retail lumber markets, and you get better quality! 


Buy Direct From Mill 


Don’t takeastep toward building until you find out 
how Gordon-Van Tine’s system of shipment direct 
© from forest mills, immense volume, quantity produc- 
tion and one small profit saves you 30% 
to 50% —often amounting to hundreds 
of dollars! Material furnished Ready- 
Cut or not Ready-Cut, as you prefer. 


We Will Figure Your 
Lumber Bills FREE 


' . X You will probably find just the home or 
ree —_ barn you want in ourcatalogs. Butif you 
Windows onsouthslope don’t or have some special job in mind, 
of gambrel roof. Barn tell us your needs, orsend us yourlumber 
also shows gable bills. We will figurethem FREEand send 
nd saw-tooth sols. you lowest freight-paid prices by first 
mail. Find out how Gordon-Van Tinecan 
save you on top quality material — no 
“government lumber’’or “second-hand” 
stuff, but new, fresh, bright material 
right from the mills. 








Prices on Homes, 
Lumber and Millwork! 



















Write 
for 


These 


FREE 
Books! 


Shows bungalows, 
Colonial, town and 
farm homes; 3 to 9 
rooms; plans, photos, specifications, 


- Barn Book 
654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog and 
poultry houses and farm buildings. 


Building Material Catalog 
Everything for building, remodeling 
or repairing at wholesale prices. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 
My ee pe - 


Bathroom & Glass ; 

Lath Plumbing Mouldings Svee yos 

Buffets upplies i a at 
The “Good Luck” House isbuiltfor Bookcases Sash Furnaces b Spape i by 
warmth, dryness, light and ventilation. Laid Cabinets Roofing Hotbed Sash PO Sources 
out on latest successful poultrymen’sideas. Flooring Paints and Wallboar of ever 
size shown accommodates up to 200 hens. Windows Varnish Etc. $1,000,000. 
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: _ ESTABLISHED 1865 Chehalis, Wash-; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 25 ''s72i; | 


Davenport, Iowa 5°" =" 


470 Gordon Street 
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To BED down the 
horses for the night, 
use your flashlight! To 
do the hundred-and- 
one jobs around the 
barn, use your flash- 
light! You can safely 
poke a lighted Ever- 
eady right into a pile of 
hay or straw. Bright, 
white, convenient light 
—always certain and 
safel 


Reload your flash- 
lights and keep them 
on the job with fresh, 





No. 2619—Eveready 3-cell 
Broadbeam Flashlight 


sure brighter Ng and longer 
battery life. Keep 

om hand, Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda bulbs, the bright 
eyes of Eveready Flashlights, like- 
wise last longer. 








In the barn—uase your flashlight! 








strong Eveready Unit 
Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see 
the nearest Eveready 
dealer at once. Buy the 
improved Eveready 
Flashlights from gen- 
eral stores, hardware 
and implement dealers, 
electrical and sporting 
goods stores, garages 
and auto accessory 
shops. 

Menefactured and guaranteed by 
NaTiIonAL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited Toronto, Ontario 


y : : 
Eveready Unit Cells @t and improve —lperer 
all makes of in- 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 








free 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Dept.15, Springfield, Ohio 















It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
« Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fs Safety- 


Power 


pullon all the wheels. . 

greater the traction. This affords abeolute safety, 
ater power, greater working 

ES It makes your Fordson a marvel gf - I 

ds its range of ae | nthusias- 


greatly ex 
tically endorsed by users everyw 
pA Don’t operate your Fordson another day 
without it. Write today for full perticulars. 
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ALFALFA FOR THE HOG LOT 

“That piece of alfalfa was just waste 
land a few years ago,” said Harry Dresser 
as he pointed out a small field on his 
Lee county, Iowa, farm. “It was part 
of my hog lot and did not seem good for 
anything. It was rough, washed and 
getting worse, but it has certainly 
changed.” 

Here is how he made that worthless 
hillside a good alfalfa patch: “It was 
all rooted up by hard plowing but I 
managed to get it plowed shallow and 
put in soybeans right after corn plant- 
ing,” he continued. He planted his soy- 
beans with a corn planter, straddling 
each row twice so that the rows of soy- 
beans would be close together. These 
made a heavy growth by fall and there 
was a good crop of weeds as well to plow 
under. He plowed the field before frost 
and sowed some rye for pasture. 

“The rye didn’t do well,” he said, 
“and it was killed out in spots. In the 
spring I put on two tons of lime and 
went over the ground with the harrow. 
Then I sowed about 15 pounds of alfalfa 
to the acre and harrowed it twice.” 

“The rye came up with the alfalfa, so 
I turned a few young calves in to pasture 
it. They did not seem to hurt the al- 
falfa any so I let them run there all 
summer. I should not have done that, 
altho the calves were very young. They 
had good pasture from the rye and 
alfalfa. The alfalfa came thru the win- 
ter fine as you can see.” 

It has kept his hillside from washing 
and he believes it will make his hog lots 
productive ground instead of a rough, 
washed, baked hillside. The soybeans 
put the ground in fine condition and 
plowing them under has certainly helped 
the soil. His alfalfa field has a thick 
stand of plants and they have showed 
him the way to reclaim land that might 
otherwise be waste and be torn down 
instead of built up. 

Mr. Dresser plans to plow up his other 
hog lots and plant soybeans and corn to 
get the ground in good condition to sow 
alfalfa. As fast as he can he intends to 
get alfalfa on any rough places to keep 
them from washing and provide good 
hog pasture or hay—aA. M. W., Iowa. 


SCARIFY HARD SEEDS 


A sample of sweet clover seed re- 
ceived at the North Dakota experiment 
station in 1908 contained hard seed cap- 
able of germinating when tests were 
made in 1924. Unhulled samples of 
sweet clover seed may germinate as low 
as five to ten percent. The remainder 
of the seeds may stay in the soil for 
ten or twelve years, making a serious 
weed pest to other crops in the rotation. 
Only scarified sweet clover seed is safe 
to use, say analysts at. the North 
Dakota station. Other seeds, especial- 
ly alfalfa and red clover, are benefited 
by similar treatment. 

A few machines are now on the mar- 
ket for scarifying seed. Many farmers 
have built satisfactory outfits of their 
own for around $20. The principle fol- 
lowed is to drive the seed by a fan 
against sandpaper with sufficient force 
to scratch it. oisture can then enter 
the seed thru the scratch and germina- 
tion will result without a wait of possi- 
bly several years. A number of state 


agricultural colleges have blueprints 
available showing how to make a scari- 
fier. 





Ninety farmers in Douglas county, 
South Dakota, planted soybeans with 
their corn for hogging down purposes last 
year. On three farms the beans were used 
for silage and on two farms for hay. Indi- 
cations point to the Manchu variety as 
the best for seed while the Pekin has 
shown up best for planting with other 
crops for hay and silage. 
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LIME AND MANURE DOUBLE CROP 

Limestone and barnyard manure have 
imost doubled the yields of corn, wheat 
ind clover in rotation in Meigs county, 


Ohio. The lime was applied at the rate | 


of 1,000 pounds per acre on wheat ground 
{ter plowing. Five tons of manure per 

re is plowed under for corn. It has 
been found that a heavier application 

{ lime is better and that the time it is 

it on has httle influence on the crop 
yield. 

William Glendinning, Marion county, 
Missouri, applied lime to a part of one 
field, commercial fertilizer to another 

irt and then seeded the whole field to 
wheat. The lime treated portion showed 

s great an increase in yield as the part 
hat received the fertilizer. Check plots 
il over this county show a marked in- 
crease in yields of wheat, corn and 
legumes after lime has been applied. 

Success with alfalfa very cften de- 
ends upon applications of lime. When 
Emil Lage, Ida county, Iowa, put out 
his first five acres of alfalfa, he put on 
me and a half tons of limestone to the 
cre. Near the end of the field he ran 
out of lime. All during the following 
summer the unlimed strip was easily 
distinguishable because it stood at least 
six inches shorter than the remainder of 
the crop. It yielded about one ton less 
in acre in three cuttings. 


PLOW EARLY FOR SOYBEANS 

Success with soybeans depends more 
upon a good seedbed than is true of any 
other field crop. From a long study of 
soybeans at the Missouri experiment 
station and on farms over the state, C. 
E. Carter urges early plowing in case it 
was not done in the fall. 

Soybeans cannot compete with weeds, 
hence the great importance of killing off 
is many weeds as possible before the 
soys come up. This is accomplished by 
working the ground at least twice be- 
fore planting, once three or four weeks 
before and once ahead of the planter. 

For the greater part of Missouri and 
similar latitudes, the last week in May 
to the first week in June is the best time 
to plant soybeans. The beans do very 
poorly in cold or dry soil so. there is 
ilways danger of the weeds gettin 
thead of them. A properly prep 
seedbed is more important than two 
weeks of time at the planting season. 


LIKES SUDAN GRASS 

“T have raised sudan several years and 
find it equal with alfalfa,” says Charles 
Shoup, of Sumner county, Kansas. “In 
1923 I raised two good crops and an 18- 
inch high third crop. This year, 1924, I 
raised a good crop of wheat and two good 
crops of sudan on the same piece of ground 
cutting the last crop on the seventeenth of 
October. 

“T have only a small piece of ground, but 
it does fine here in this part of Kansas. 
lhe hay is fine and it makes a splendid 
pasture for all kinds of stock. There is 
no danger of Johnson grass if you are 

ireful and get pure sudan % 


SHALL I QUIT THE FARM? 
Contiftued from page 13 
pot, if nothing else were available and 
1y wife often taunts me with: 
‘You thought you were marrying a nice, 
gentle school ma’am and she turned out to 
e a natural born hayseed. The joke is 
nm you!” Not much! Our “consolidated 
hoolboard” sent a seventeen-year-old 
high school graduate down here to prac- 
lice om our young innocents and the 
tubborn woman is teaching ours at home! 


“Among the different legumes seeded 
n corn at the last cultivation, winter 
etch has given promising results,” says 
H. W. Albertz of the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station. “Sow at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds of seed to the acre.” 
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“Trade Allowance 


on old Cream Separators 


ee 
















Laval 
De Laval Agents are now making 
liberal allowances for used centrifugal 
cream separators of any age or make, 
as partial payment on new De Laval 
Separators of the latest improved type. 
This offers to cream separator users 
an unusual opportunity to replace ob- 
solete, badly-worn, under-sized and 
otherwise unsatisfactory cream sep- 
arators that are wasting cream and 
time and causing trouble and annoy- 
ance, with the latest improved and best 
De Laval Separators that have ever 
been made. 
Improved De Laval—~ 
World's Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best cream separa- 
tor ever made—skims cleaner, rung easier and 
lasts longer. Among other new features and 
refinements it has a self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it to run 
smoother and easier. It gives you a rich, 
smooth, high-testing cream, and cleaner 
under all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you are milking 10 or more cows by hand, 
you need a De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy 
terms it, pays fot itself. Over 25,000 in use, 
giving wonderful satisfaction. 























































New De Laval Separa- 
tors sold on easy terms, 
ranging from 

$6.60 to $14.30 

Down 
the balancein 15 easy 
monthly payments 
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This is a general view of the orchard Mr. Shouse writes about 


There Is a Real Opportunity in More Fruit 


Here Are Some Suggestions from One of Our Missouri Readers 


By R. G. SHOUSE 


N January 1, 1920, the population of the state of Missouri 
was 110,720 more than it was on January 1, 1910, accord- 
ing to the census returns. In the same period of time the 

number of bearing apple trees decreased 9,196,814. We have 
an increase of 3.4 percent in population, and a decrease of 64 
percent in the supply of apples 

Conditions in many other states are not far different from 
those in M’ssouri. 
Many farmers con- 
tend that it is no use 
to plant fruit trees as 
they will do no good. 
But I find from ex- 
perience that the man 
who is really in earn- 
est about the matter, 
and wants to raise 
fruit, will have no 
trouble in producing 
a supply of the finest 
kind of fruit in just a 
few years’ time. 

With the above 
facts in mind I say, 
young man, plant an 
orchard, and you will 
be richly rewarded 
for your time and 
trouble. 

Plant your trees in 
good ground, ground 
that will raise a good 
crop of corn or other 
crops. Prepare the 
ground as carefully 
as you would for the 
corn. Plant nothing but high quality varicties, as it 
takes no more space to grow Grimes Golden, Jonathan 
and Delicious than it does Ben Davis and Russets. 

Dig the holes wide and deep. If the ground is dry 
enough it is not a bad idea to use dynamite. Best results will 
be obtained by dynamiting in the fall and setting the trees in 
the spring. 

Select a well-drained location for fruit trees of any kind. 
It is useless to set trees in wet, soggy land. 

Plant nothing but thrifty, wes — Ane trees with 
root systems. Cut out all broken or injured roots, cutting from 
the underside of the roots so the cut surface will rest on the 
bottom of the hole. 

When ready to set the trees, mix up some thin mud in the 
bottom of a barrel. Place the roots in this mud bath and take 
them to the orchard site in the barrel. When the hole is ready 
take a tree from the barrel, trim roots as above described an 
place the tree in the hole, throw in some fine, rich soil, shake the 
tree to work the soil well into the crevices between the roots, 
throw in more soil, shake again and press the dirt down firmly. 
Repeat until the hole is full. As soon as the trees are set, cut 
back the tops to the desired height. 

Remember that when the tree was dug many roots were left 
in the nursery row and the tops should be cut back to balance 
with the root system. 

The trees will need to be pruned every year more or less, 
depending on the growth of the tree. In pruning, try to picture 
in your mind what the tree will look like fifteen or twenty years 
later. Two limbs the size of lead pencils six inches apart look 
very nice on a young tree. But when these limbs are each six 


Why be satisfied with crops of 

varieties? Above is a pic- 
ture of fruit produced on a newly 
topworked tree in the orchard of 
Mr. Shouse. On the right is an- 
other topworked tree in full bloom 


inches in diameter they will be touching each other, rubbing the 










bark off of each other, allowing blister canker to attack the tree 
and making an ideal place for insects to hide. 

Always try to prune to a balanced top, as a tree with a well- 
balanced top will carry a load ot fruit mach more easily than 
a lopsided tree, especially in a storm. Keep the tops thinned 
out enough to admit plenty of sun and air and you will have 
well-colored fruit on all sides of the tree. 

Paint all o—; wounds one inch or more in 
diameter with pure white lead and pure raw linseed 
oil, adding corrosive sublimate at the rate of one part 
of the corrosive sublimate to one thousand parts of 
the paint. Also dip all pruning tools in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, one to one thousand of water. 
Carry the solution in 
a wooden bucket and 
dip all tools after 
finishing a tree be- 
fore going to the next 
tree. This will pre- 
vent the sp of 
such disease as blis- 
blight, 


In our section, the 
two worst enemies of 
the young orchard 
are the round-headed 
borer and the rabbits 
with the borer hold- 
ing first place. Dig 
out the borers about 
the first of August 
with a sharp knife. 
Go over the trees 

in in September. 

en look them over 
when wrapping the 
trees to prevent rab- 
bit.injury during the 
winter. Also look for 
the borers again when removing the wrapping in the spring. 
In short, be everlastingly on the job for Mr. Borer. 

There are several other kinds of borers which we cannot take 
the space to discuss here. There are numerous insects which 
attack the fruit and trees but the coddling moth or apple worm 
is by far the most serious. Unless the trees are sprayed just as 
the blossoms are about all off, the fruit will very likely be fifty 
to ninety-five percent wormy. 

The subject of spraying would make a good-sized book. In 
fact, a great many books have been written on the subject. I 
would like to say, however, that to be successful in spraying 
you must know what you are spraying for, what you are spray- 
ing with, and when to spray. Haphazard, hit-or-miss methods 
will not do for the orchardist any more than they would do in 
the practice of medicine. If you were sick and were to send for 
a doctor and the doctor told you that he did not know what 
was the matter with you, and that he did not know what the 
medicine was that he had prescribed for you, you would not 
take his medicine and you would very likely not recover if you 
did. But that kind of a doctor would very likely be just as 
successful as the orchardist who would try to spray without 
studying the principles of spraying orfollow out the principles 
laid down by men who have made the proposition a study. 

For instance, to control San Jose scale you have to use a spray 
solution so strong that it would kill all the leaves if put on in 
the summer time, and the spray material that must be used on 
San Jose scale will not kill the coddling (Continued on page 54 











Are balloon tires durable ? 
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Goodyears are thanks to SUPERTWIST 


Most people are now aware of the im- 
mensely greater comfort of balloon tires. 
But many are wondering if this comfort 
is backed up by real durability. 

In Goodyear balloon tires it assuredly is, 
as thousands of Goodyear users can testify. 
Probably the chief reason for this plus- 
durability in Goodyear balloon tires is 
SUPERTWIST. 

If you have heard of SUPERTWIST you 
peceee know it is a superior new cord 
abric, developed in Goodyear milis. 

It has the important advantage of much 
greater elongation or elasticity. 


In other words, it far outstretches the 
breaking point of standard cord fabric. 


A tire carcass made of SUPERTWIST will 
yield in greater degree to a blow or shoc!:, 
calling sto play more cords to take the 
Strain. 


This means protection against stone bruise, 


carcass breaking and similar injuries. 


In the judgment of Goodyear experts 
SUPERTWIST supplies the balloon tire ex- 
actly the qualities it needs. 

It meets the special problems of low pres- 
sure flexible-sidewall cofistruction with 
special advantages of serviceability. 


You want these advantages, which means 
you want SUPERTWIST. 


This is only another way of saying that 
you want Goodyear balloon tires. 


You can have Goodyear balloons to fit 
new small-diameter wheels or the wheels 
now on your car. 


You can have them, depending upon the 
size and type of tire you ara with the 
world-familiar All-Weather Tread or the 
popular new grooved All-Weather Tread. 


Whichever type you buy you can safely 
expect maximum durability and comfort. 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





“BALLOONS” 


“Made with SUPERTWIST 


Conpright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Enc, 
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Here’s good news for the man who is going to need Fence, Gates, 









£. RS Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing or Paint fhis year. You can save a lot toe ; ere 
a’ _of money by getting my New Cut Price Catalog before you buy. It’s a big a * 

. SS book—over 100 pages of bargains — the greatest variety of high -quality 4 Ba 

© SS Fences, Gates, Stee! Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing and Paints ever put out byany “%s* qhist °° 

° awe factory. No matter when or where you expect to buy, get my Cut Price Book ‘#% * the 
: = first. I want you to see the big money my Direct-from- cctorydien will save you. Ais to 
= =» Over 850,000 customers buy from my factories — they save all middlemens ts i 
" === —get the benefit of my low manufacturing costs—get the BETTER QU. Y that sist 
©“ =a has made Jim Brown’s goods famous — all for a great deal less money than they rep 
have to pay elsewhere—and don’t forget— x 

TO) 

I PAY THE FREIGHT 2 














The low prices shown in my Cut Price Catalog are all you pay — nothing extra 7927 Y ir Z00 







for freight — I deliver the goods right to your freight station. 1) Wf MY ow 
» === For the past 35 years I have been giving farmers bigger value than they could #7@ Wp i bari 
“= get anywhere else—that’s why my business has grown until it is the biggest [/7/RV/(/emnuma@ ills 
. ==» ofits kind in the world. iH Jf | b gett 
‘ = Fill out and mail coupon — get my New Cut Prices — see the wonderful Wp, Os read 
“<= values I am offering on over 150 styles of my famous Double Galvanized })/, inch 
+ Fence that lasts two or three times as long as ordinary fence — Carbon as 
*‘o% Steel Gates that last a lifetime. Steel Posts that are bigger, heavier saat 
_o and much stronger. Genuine ASPHALT Roofing— WEARBEST free 
rn’, & House and Barn Paint—everything of the HIGHEST QUALITY vigo 
OuT “9%%. and at prices that are way below what you pay for ordinary a 
AND Cy quality, and everything sold on a GU EE of satisfac- aa 
————™ tion that les you be the judge. whe: 
No matter where you live, you can savo - lot of money and get - 
your goods quickly as I ship promptly from my 3 big factories ah 


The 


Wire Co., Dept. 2212 






at Cleveland, Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also 
shipping points at Kansas City, Mo., and Davenport, ; 
lowa. You owe it to yourself to get my Cut Price —QG tne ~ 






Brown Fence & 








Cleveland, Ohio. Catalog before you buy, it’s yours for the asking. T" 
Send me your New Cut Price coun 
Catalog. vy Y 













Ss 

SS 

—Jim Brown ff 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. f/ 
Dept. 2212 Cleveland, Ohio. Yj 
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Rurals Are King in Barron County 
All the Growers Have Stuck to One Variety 


N these days when there is a clamor 
from all sides for improvement of 
markets, the matter of standards be- 

comes increasingly important. This is 
particularly true of the potato crop, be- 
cause it is extremely evident that stand- 
ardization and improvement of potato 
marketing conditions are intimately bound 
together. In upper Wisconsin much re- 
mains to be done to bring about the ideal 
in standardization of this crop, but also 
much already has been accomplished. For 
ten years Barron county, in- northwest 
Wisconsin, one of the leading potato pro- 
ducing coun- 
ties of the 
state, has had 
among its po- 
tato growers 
men who have 
been pioneers 
intheadvance- 
ment of stand- 
ards and the 
selection of 
type. Some 
yearsago when 
there was con- 
siderable agi- 
tation in the 
interest of oth- 
er varieties of 
potatoes thru- 
out the state, 
several Barron county men—foremost 
among them the Kringle brothers—refused 
to change from the old reliable Rural New 
Yorker which they had been growing for 
years, and continued in a dogged way to 
produce big profitable crops of this potato. 

Early in the last decade samples of 
Barron county rurals had stood high at the 
state potato show, and there the 
effect of impressing the outside buyer with 
the fact that first-class white rurals were 
to be secured in Barron county. There 
was a reason why these rurals stood high, 
and also why the Kringle brothers per- 
sisted in staying with the rurals in spite of 
reported bigger yields and advantages 
ascribed to other varieties. 

Their uncie before them had made some 
proeras in selecting quality potatoes from 

is rurals, and Ed and Gus Kringle were 
farsighted enough, and they were also 
good enough students of potato develop- 
ment, to be able to see the opportunity of 
developing a high producing strain of this 
variety. coveted selection, high-class 
tillage, ciadiantieh of weak plants, to- 
gether with ideal soil conditions, they 
were able to so increase their yield of 
rurals that thruout the rural growing belt, 
including the states of Wisconsin, Illinois 
Indiana, I Pennsylvania and —_ of 
Colorado ad Kentucky, the Kringle 
strain became known for high yields, for 
freedom from disease, for type and for 
vigor of growth. These facts have meant 
much to the Kringle brothers in a financial 
way, but in a bigger sense they have also 
meant much to Wisconsin and the states 
where this famous seed has gone for the 
last ten years. The work of Kringle 
brothers and others who followed closely 
with them in potato improvement is the 
basis for the standardization of the potato 
crop, and therefore the basis for improved 
marketing conditions for this erop. 

There are several localities in Barron 
county which have been especially fitted 
by nature fer the growing of potatoes. 
The Brill, Mikana and Angus localities are 
associated with the best potatoes produced 
m the county. Rurals especially thrive 
bere and it is from these centers that car- 
lots of rurals as inspected seed or table 
stock are being shipped to all parts of the 
county. 

It is not seed alone, nor climate and 


These are a few of the monarchs of Barron county 


soil conditions, that have. made possible 
the great success of potato growers in 
the Brill, Mikana and Angus sections. 
Cultural methods have had much to do 
with the success. The methods used by 
the Kringle brothers or A. T. Johnson are 
typical of those of all the leading potao 
men in the county, hence a description of 
the methods by these men is given 
here. 

Whenever possible, new land is used 
land which has been subdued by years of 
pasturing after the brush and timber is cut, 
or a clover sod containing the second crop 
of clover. Asa 
rule, plowing 
is done in the 
spring, shortly 
before the time 
of planting. In 
the case of the 
clover sod, the 
dead clover 
from the sea- 
son before and 
a good - sized 
crop of _ the 
spring’s 
growth is 
plowed under 
the latter part 
of May or the 
first of June. 
These men 
have found that in fall plowing, the soil 
tends to pack quite closely and thus is not 
in the best of condition for potatoes. Thru- 
out the growing season it is harder to keep 
a loose seed in which to grow the crop, 
a regs have not been so good as 
with sp plowing. 

One of the <0 a to white rurals in 
rich soil is that they grow too large and 
become hollow in a favorable season. This 
trouble is avoided by Barron county grow- 
ers by close planting. The seed is planted 
approxima’ fourteen inches apart in 
the row and the rows are placed thirty- 
four inches apart. 

The following statement by Ed. Kringle 
covers the of operation by Kringle 
Brothers: ‘‘We aim to place the seedbed 
in the best possible shape by use of the 
dise and the spring tooth , and imme- 
diately after planting, which is usually 
from June Ist to 10th, we go over the 
field with our horse cultivator, cultivating 
deep and throwing some soil on the opts 
row. Later we start the spike tooth drag 
with the teeth set slanting away from the 
direction of the pull. While we may tear 
out an occasional plant, this can re- 

laced by a careful driver who is watchin 

his work and seldom results in the loss o 
the hill. In the case of a lost hill our seed 
is close enough together to fill the gap and 
only a few overgrown tubers result. This 
precaution insures a one hundred percent 
stand, which is necessary in securing 
maximum yields. We aim to drag 
steadily, maybe as many as four or five 
times, until the plants are so large that 
further d ing would be liable to nag 
them. The dragging kills the young w 

as fast as they sprout, and also keeps a 
loose mulch thruout the field. It insures 
the minimum loss of water by evapora- 
tion, also, and this is a very important 
factor jally in dry seasons. We fol- 
low the with the cultivator, using a 
two-horse outfit until the vines are well 
advanced and the tubers have to 
set. We hill up only slightly, preferri B 
not to get too steep a pitch on the hill, 
which is bad in causing too large a surface 
to be exposed to evaporation. Moreover, 
we do not need to hill much in our soil; 
just enough to be sure that the tubers will 
' en covered as they grow.”— 
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BURGESS 


Focusing 


FLASHLIGHT 
will do this-will yours? 


200 — 300 — 400 — 500 feet 
of brilliant light exactly where 
you want it—when you need it 
—with the new Burgess focus- 
ing flashlights. 

There are many sizes of 
Burgess flashlights from small 
pocket lamps to the. super 
three-cell focusing flashlights 
in several styles—you can 

always find just 

what you need at 

your dealer’s, 
Remember that 


t 
cases, so if your old 
battery is worn out, 
replace it now with 


these strong, new 


t 
Barcertes fit all 
makes of i 


cartridges bril- 
liant light and put 


it into service. 


BURGESS BATTERY 
___ COMPANY 








DRY BATTERIES 
Flashlight - Radio 
Ignition + Telephone 
General Sales Office: 


Madison, 


BURGESS 
FLASHLIGHT - 


BATTERIES 
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Half-an-acre and 


independence 


A Planet Jr. Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe should be the most important 
implement on every farm. It will 
do more to make you independent 
than any law ever pro or 
‘§} passed. Its first small cost is trifling 
-—. |} compared with the better living it 
‘¢ Bf means, the time and fuss it saves, 

Z and the actual money it earns. It 
) 7 : ; goes on year after year doing its 
work, and it is so simply and so 
strongly built that even neglect and 
abuse don’t wear it out. 


74 All Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools 
are the result of over half-a-century of 
development and improvement. Be sure 
pe to look for the name “Planet Jr.’’ when 
Bre |} buying equipment. Be sure to find it. 

: ; y, Your implement dealer will give you a 
. a copy of the Planet Jr. Catalog, or we 

, On request. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and Gardea 
Implements in the World. 


Dept. 30 
Sth and Glenwood Ave. \ 


*» 
wy 


Philedelphi 
Look for 
“Plarut Jr.”’ 





If you write now for our 1925 Oatalogue, we 


will send the famous HENDERSON Collection 
of seeds — one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White I 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincivle Asters, | ¢VeT, the most beauti- 
Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant | ft! and complete horti- 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. cultural publication of 


he 
HOW TO GET THEM Ske > oy 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 16col ats 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata-| ; oe 2 pages 
logue, ‘‘Everything for the Gorden,” and the | *@ Soscgravere an 
char, 


4 , over 1000 half-tone 
seeds will be sent without extra ge. illustrations direct 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH from photographs of 
These tested seeds come in a — envelope | results from Hender- 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted | son’s seeds—the fin- 
as a 25-centoash payment on any order amount- | est catalogue we have 
ing to$1.00ormore, Don’tdelay; write at once. | ever issued. 


Now 
Bigger and better than 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO. cercsner® 
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| AN OrcHaARD |] 


fl * On Every Farm * | 





K} Successful Farming believesevery |} 
7| farm family needs and deserves |¥ 
the products of a home orchard. 
Every farm family can and should | 

have the health and pleasure to 
be derived from an abundance of 
home-grown fruits. The experi- 

f] ence of thousands of home orchard- 
ists proves the family can have 
this fruit, and that the orchard 
large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most 
years, return a profit besides. 


IS AN APPLE AN APPLE? 
Those who have a good storage place, 
undoubtedly have put away apples. There 


may be a surplus for sale. Of course, 
there will be only winter varieties now, 
but there is a plan of salesmanship which 
will enable you to dispose of every one 
of these apples, and that is a knowledge 
of each variety you have for sale, and the 
use for which it is particularly adapted. 
There is an idea, in the minds of a large 
proportion of the consuming public, that 
an apple is an apple, in spite of the wide 
variety in flavors, sizes, shapes and colors 
in the varieties commonly grown even in 
a single neighborhood. There are people 
who go so far as to distinguish between a 
cooking oan and an — ag If 
these people would only go a little farther 
and determine in their own minds what 
apples are best for certain uses in cooking, 
and what are best as a dessert apple, they 
would get still greater satisfaction out of 
using apples. There is the point you can 
use to your own advantage in building u 
a real list of customers who come back 
from year to year to you. If you are like 
a majority of those who grow fruit, you 
have no difficulty whatever in getting rid 
of Jonathan or Grimes. Probably by this 
time all of your apples of these varieties 
are gone. Most ple recognize the 
excellent value of Grimes for either cook- 
ing or dessert, and the same is true of 
Jonathans. Jonathans also sell readily, 
because of their high color. 

Many ple have York or York Im- 
perial as it is also known, but it is almost 
purely a culinary variety. It is the best 
= apple grown according to people who 

ave tried many different varieties for 
ies. Take Delicious on the other hand. 
f you are selling Delicious, you are able 
to get as high a price or a higher price for 
this than most any other variety. Yet if 
someone wants a cooking apple, you are 
sure to sell him a disappointment if you 
eae nay» ag he = of the poorest 
varieties we have for culimary p le 

From February on to June the Ben 
Davis, Winesap and Willow Twig are 
varieties in season. course, you are 
acquainted with the Ben Davis, and it is 
rated as a poor quality apple by many 
people, and it is true that when it is eaten 
out of the hand it does not taste as good 
as most of the standard varieties. On the 
other hand, for apple sauce, apple pie, and 
to bake or fry, it is one of the very best 
varieties. The Willow Twig is a little 
higher in quality, but it is still a cooking 
apple. On the other hand, the Winesap 
ranks high as a dessert apple, but it is 
poor for cooking purposes, yet In my own 
experience I have had people turn down 
Willow Twigs for a cooking apple and in- 
sist on getting Winesaps in spite of their 
poorer — —- 

Only last fall a party came to m 
place, and asked for cooking apples. 
showed them what I had, which included 
an odd variety or two, not commonly 








Grapes, Bulbs, Flower Seeds, Chiggs. 8 Raspberries 
- | free. Mayer's Plant Nursery 1 Bos G85, Merrill, Michisen 


known in the market, but which we had 
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tried and knew would cook well. The 
price we set on the apples was very attrac- 
tive, about one-half that for the No. 1 
Jonathan in fact, but the parties were not 
familiar with the variety, so paid the 
higher price for Jonathans, something for 
which I could not blame them in the least 
under the circumstances. I gave them a 
few of the apples we had recommended. 
Within two or three days these same 
people were back and got two bushels of 
the less-known variety. 

On a large proposition, no one has any 
time to bother with unknown varieties. 
It does not pay on a commercial proposi- 
tion at all. In the case of the farm home 
orchard, the situation is a little different. 
Generally speaking, a fellow has to take 
just about what the man who planted the 
orchard has taken into his head to set out. 
You can topwork, but that takes a few 
years’ time. So the only thing you can 
do is to sell by sample and let the people 
try them out. 

You would be surprised to know how 
much good a little conversation on the 
various qualities of the different apples 
will do in interesting the buyer. 

Among the various standard varieties 
the Rome, or Rome Beauty, is considere 
one of the best varieties for baking. North- 
western is a good cooking apple. Salome 
is good for dessert and cooking, while the 
MelIntosh ranks right up with the 
Jonathan for first place as a fall dessert 
apple These apples are usually found 
only on northern markets. 

I was in an orchard not a great while 
ago, one located not far out of Atchison 
Kansas. In this orchard there were sever: 
acres of as finely grown and colored 
Stayman Winesaps as I have seen in a long 
time. This variety is one of the best 
flavored apples there is, when it is well 
grown as ean were, and it ranks might 
close to Grimes for culinary p es, both 
for sauce and pies as well as baking: The 
size is in its favor, and the color as well. 
Yet the man in this orchard pointed out 
the low quality Wolf River as a variety 
making as much money because he had 
worked up a special trade for it as a baking 
apple. 

Probably if you have Black Twigs, you 
put a lot of these away for a long keeping. 
You can dis of a lot of them next 
fall if you will pick out a few people you 
know buy apples to put away for the 
winter, and give them a sample now or a 
little later on in the winter. The Minkler 
is not a widely known apple so far as the 
consuming public is concerned, but you 
can dispose of them in the same way. 
These Black Twigs, Minklers, Winesaps, 
Romes, and Willow Twigs, of which we 
have spoken, may be kept in very good 
condition right thru April if they are put 
in a good eller that is reasonably cool and 
well ventilated, and not too dry. If you 
have more apples than the storage capac- 
ity you have on hand will take care of, pre- 
pare to market your next year’s crop by 
getting a few of these apples into the 
hands of people who have storage space 
available. Then next fall, you can make 
a special sales effort with these people 
and offer them their fruit at a saving in 
price to them which at the same time 
should be a very satisfactory price to 
‘ ou. 


MULBERRY WINDBREAK 


When the cold, northeast wind sends 
the snow howling about the house and 
barns, even a plum thicket makes grate- 
ful shelter. Before the evergreen wind- 
break is large enough to be very effective, 
fast, thick-growing trees such as plums 

nd mulberries come in handy. 

In Cass county, Iowa, Ross Miller put 
five hundred mulberry trees around his 
yards in 1920. They are now twelve feet 
high and so thick the rabbits have a hard 
time getting thru. They already make a 
very satisfactory windbreak, bear delicious 








fruit, and keep the birds off the cherries. 
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No friction to steal away 
your power 
in this smooth running ball-bearing transmission 


In the Light-Weight 

i 1, Rumely en- 
gineers have achiev- 
ed another distinct 
triumph in tractor 
engineering. Power 
loss in bearings and 
gears has been re- 
duced to practically 
nothing. Friction, 
the powerthief—thecause of rapid 
deterioration—of breakdowns—of 
lost time—of heavy repair se 
and many other iei-<- thas bases 
shackled. 

This has been done, first, by 
means of a Ball Bearing Trans- 
mission. All shafts in the transmis- 
sion of this OilPull Tractor are 
mounted ore smooth-running, 
annular ball bearings. The rear 
axle is likewise ball-bearing 
mounted. Each bearing is housed 
individually and packed in grease. 
Second, every gear inside the 
transmission is machine cut, with 
case-hardened teeth. And the 
complete transmission is enclosed 








Ball-Bearing Transmission 


in a dust-proof case 
and operates ina 
bath of oil. 

Frictionless con- 
struction is only one 
feature of the Light- 
Weight OilPull 
which assures more 
power for plowing, 
discing, cultipacking 
and many other drawbar and 
belt jobs—at less cost. 


Mail the Coupon for Catalog 
Heat Control, Oil Cooling, Dual Lubri- 
cation and all the famous OilPull prin- 
ciples of construction have been retained. 
It is still the famous OilPull with many 
improvements and refinements. 

The design is small, light, comr act, 
easy to handle and maneuver, 

The OilPull has stood for the best in 





record for reliable daily power service— 
fuel economy—low upkeep and long life 
stand unduplicated. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


ThresherCo.,Inc. “rr * LaPorte, Ind. 


The Light-Weight 


OILPULL 


A 10-Year Tractor 








The Advance-Rumely line includes 
kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
grain and rice threshers, husker- 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
silo fillers and motor trucks. 


SERVICED THROUGH 
33 BRANCHES and WAREHOUSES 











Advance-Rumley Thresher Co., Inc 
(Incerporated) 


La Porte, Ind. Dept. A. 
Please send me free catalog of the Light- 
Weight OilPull Tractor. 


TERE PEC CECT eee eee 
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They Found Trees a Good Investment 
Money in Windbreaks Was Well Spent 


By KIRK FOX 








The windbreak on the farm of O. Homanberg, Lincoln county, South Dakota has six rows of pine, five of cedars, and a grove 
of green ash to the north 


HIS is the verdict of farmers I visited recently in three 
states. After a period ranging from nine to fourteen years, 
they are unanimous in saying that the mo they put, in 
their windbreaks was well spent. And they did not ave to 
wait ten years before any returns were made on they money, 
either, for these windbreaks have been moderating kéen prairie 
winds ever since they were shoulder high. 

In Sioux county, Iowa, I called on Bert Jacobs. His wind- 
break runs along the north and west of his farmstead which 
faces east. Across the road two rows of evergreens have been 
set to protect from that direction, leaving only the south side of 
the buildings open. The main shelter belt was put out fourteen 
years ago. A glance at the fence posts alongside the trees will 
give you an idea of their present size. 

Along the outside there is a row of catalpas then in regular 
order one row of spruce, two rows of catalpas, two rows 














Bert Jacobs has a first class windbreak from trees planted only 
Jourteen years ago 


spruce, one row of jack pine and scattering box elders and green 
ash. ‘The windbreak received very little care after it was 
planted except to water it the first summer and make sure 
that the weeds did not rob the little trees of needed moisture. 
Jacobs is a strong advocate of a good windbreak. He appreci- 
ates his own. 

Over in Lincoln county, South Dakota, I stopped to ask the 
county agent for directions to some good farms in the district. 
His list included the farm of O. Homanberg, which my driver 
informed me was the best place in Lincoln county. “That’s an 
easy one to find,” he told me. ‘It has that fine big grove around 
it.” Running off to the northwest we found six rows of pines 
backed on the north by five rows of cedars. Further to the 
north extended a grove of green ash and cottonwood. This 
farm would without doubt sell for enough more, because of the 
fine setting given to it by its trees, to pay many times the cost 
of the trees and the interest on the original investment. 

From South Dakota my wanderings took me into Minnesota. 
In Lincoln county of the latter state my attention was again 
called to the money value of a windbreak outside its prim: 
purpose of moderating cold winds. At the railroad station 
was told to look up Jergen Lyndgaard if I wanted a farm story. 
“You can’t miss him. He lives in that big grove up on the hill.” 
Once outside of town, the place was easily found by the descrip- 
tion given. 

This windbreak was put out in 1911 and today the protection 
it affords is complete and in addition it adds character and dis- 


tinction to the farm of a value hard to estimate. Black Hills , place. A 
starting 


spruce run to the north and south of the buildings. Never have 


I seen more healthy, vigorous Qa of this beautiful tree. 
The day of my visit late in October the wind was blowing a gale 
that was too cold to face with comfort. Yet back of these thick 
evergreens it was very pleasant. 

The orchard is set north of the evergreens and a belt of 

mash. It is surrounded on the west, north and east by a 
fouble row of golden willows. Half of these willows were cut- 
tings and half were rooted. Today it is impossible to tell any 

ifierence in the size of the trees. The first summer the grove 
was put out was a dry one so that frequent watering was 
necessary. A little hoeing and cultivation was all the additional 
work the trees received. 

These three farmers are enjoying windbreaks today because 
they took a little time and money, mostly time, and got the 
goss tome s . After that they took care of themselves, 

ore, these men used varieties adapted to their territory. 
Attempting to acclimate a mild climate evergreen to a cold 
section is useless, as acclimation is a work nature takes thou- 
sands of years to complete. Wherever possible it is wise to 
take advan of nature’s work. 

Of course, there are many little details back of every success- 
ful windbreak, that do not appear to the casual observer. The 
first and possibly the most important is good stock. As a 
rule, the evergreen makes a slow growth during the first few 
years so that a tree suitable for planting is generally from three 

six years old. At the Iowa experiment station B. G. Mac- 
Donald recommends that the average planter buy from a nur- 
seryman rather than waste time with seedlings. 

Soil and moisture conditions.and the purpose of the planting 
determine the age and size of trees most suitable for planting. In 
eo MacDonald recommends trees six to eight inches high. 

Iistock is cheaper to plant and generally gives better results. 


For ornamental purposes trees from eighteen inches to three 


feet may be used. 
Orders for trees are more satisfactory when placed early. 











Some idea of the growth obtained may be had by this picture of 
Milton Lindgaard beside the Black Hills spruce planted in 19i1 


This insures good specimens and also gets them on hand at the 
right time for planting. A tree planted before buds open and 
new roots start is much easier to handle. Trees from the 
nursery arrive in good condition if there has been no delay in 
shipment. It is then up to the planter to do his share. If the 
weather conditions will not permit immediate planting the 
roots must be by “heeling in” in moist earth in a shady 
shady place prevents the trees from drying or 

(Continued on page 51 
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Sowing Quality and Reaping Service 


Look at this splendid Hi-Press All Rubber Gaiter. 
The latest product of the Goodrich factories. It 
embodies fifty-five years of rubber knowledge—it 
represents constant study of the farmer’s needs. 


That white sole of Goodrich rubber is un- 
‘usually tough, astonishingly wear resisting. It will Hi-Press Brown 
outlast anything you ever put on your foor. The 
Gaiter throughout is much improved. We are con- 
tinuously learning how to build longer life into 
footwear and that knowledge is promptly passed 
on to you. Millions wear Hi-Press in preference 




















to others. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Women’s Croquet 











Goodrich ies 
H J “PRES Sy, Footwear 


A BOOT OR SHOE FOR EVERY DEMAND OF -WEATHER OR WEAR-—SIXTY THOUSAND DEALERS 
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pey direct from the grower at 
lowest w yyy My way 
EVERGREENS of selling direct from the nursery 

Favorites fororn- J saves you money. No salesmen, 
o —— = commissions, double yalve when 
unequaled for double value 
baying from Ferris. That 
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only a few dollars cost. 
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BARGAINS 3a 


My famous got-eqgutiated barges 
rices talk, quality ¢c 


As over these big value offers = 


To advertise, to make 
offer: 8Spirea $1 


Blackberries 4. 2 Aap 


$1, 5 Achillea $1, 
ogre Dargnine fer @S bargains 
only a few of the < 

made in my catalog. Ichallengethe 
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Buys 100 


Dr. Burill’s 
Million Dollar 


i STRAWBERRIESE 


Do your punting oom, beautify 
r By elle it’s easy,in- 
y Bem by 














I will give everyone writing 
ore my oe, sending me 

he names of two of their 
friends who are home 
owners and might be in- 
terested in nursery stock, 
3 Norway Spruce 8-yeare 
o! aoe -y- eeedlings 
utely free. 
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GRAFTING FOUND TO BE EASY 


Just because an appk ‘ree happened to 
be an undesirable variet , it is not neces- 
sary to sacrifice years of time by chopping 
it down. In Lincoln county, South 
Dakota, there are a number of orchards 
of bearing age that have proved unprofit- 
able because they were composed mainly 
of varieties unsuited to the market 
demand. 

A number of good trees had been cut 
down when the county agent organized 
the first series of grafting demonstrations, 
Altho this was a new trick for practically 








all the men concerned, they evi 
learned it well from the success nome | 


Pete Eliason had a desirable variety 
= my eee had never Teg Mey secure 

rom t nurseries. Following county 
agent’s instru he made a number of 
successful and ed one tree. 


This coming sprmg he expects to topwork 
all his undesirable trees. 

L. L. Eidsness placed twenty-four cions 
and eleven grew. In the same orchard a 
specialist from the state agricultural col- 
lege placed sixteen and twelve grew. J. L. 
Wemple succeeded in making seven out of 
twelve grow. 


VALUE OF BLACK WALNUTS 

Some nineteen or twenty years ago, 
surely not much more than that, a black 
walnut rolled off a shed roof where it had 
been placed with others to cure for a few 
days, and settled into the deep grass be- 
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Mrs. F. Maitland received 
$1500 from an acreofEmlong’s 
Blue Ribbon Strawberries last 
year.J00Emlong Plants brought 
E. W. Moele, of Minn., $65. $1000 
ned acre is usual for growers who 
eep to our plants. You can do as well! 
Plants we send you will be of same 
strain as above. 

Every Plant Guaranteed 
to LIVE and GROW 
Long, sturdy roots developed by 
Gelea’squbabe goo 7 
sturdy - growth « am | heavy yield eld 

of big berries, the easy kindio 
jlants thrive under severest condi- 
~Emiong’s plants are a// certain- 
ties. You take no risk. Every — 
‘ is guaranteed tolive,to 
a to produce. Be sure of results. 

} by our 51 years exneriénce. 

BARGAIN PRICES Why pay big 
prices for etal Caren. on ns ot 
nest varieties big A. Wri 
ae free Titustrated vo a! i c "Big 

Bargains. F 








AG 








hy Ht +4 
cropper, bears second year. 
foams and owest as honey. 
Catalog. Contains val 1 ele 
valuable, 
reliable information on 
preparing ground, care of 
plants, etc. SXdvancedcor 
rect guideto success in rais- 
ing ny Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, 
Gra Roses, Gladiolus, 
Hedge plants and Shrubs. 
Based on 51 years of develop- 
ing superior strains. You n 
this book. Write for it at once, 
NOW—it is FREE! 
HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box 30 Stevensville, Mich, 

























hind the shed. This last fall, we obtained 
from the tree which came from this one 
nut all the walnuts which we can possibly 
use thru the winter. Perhaps if we tried 
to market these, there would be only about 
$3 worth, but that is entirely beside the 
oint. The point is, this chance seedling 
hi is developed into an attractive, good- 
sized walnut tree, and this within a reason- 
ably short span of years. 

The fact that a a ance seedling of this 
character has given such excellent results 
would tend to encourage the planting of 
walnuts on a larger scale in fence corners 
and along stream banks, or on hilly or 
rough places, in ravines and in stony out- 
croppigs in ‘fields and pastures. 

There has been an increasing interest 
in walnut planting, partly because of the 
value of the timber, and as a result of the 
interest and inquiries, the United States 
dep: irtment of agriculture has prepared a 

bulletin, “Black Walnuts for Timber and 
Nuts,” Farmers’ Bulletin No: 1392. 

Where walnuts were planted out for 
woodlot and timber purposes in earlier 
years, it was considered best to grow them 
in close plantations. As a result of this, 
the increase in the diameter of the trunks 
was slow, and the annual rings were nar- 
row. The market demand today for wal- 
nut lumber is for wider rings, giving an 
attractive grain. For that reason, trees 


must be given room to make more rapid 
growth than they will make when planted 
close together, and this extra room means 







SEND FOR IT TODAY 


This big, new book covers 
everything In the very best 
selections and varieties of 
seeds, roots and bulbs for 
vegetable and flower gar- 
i dens. There are no better 
seeds than Maule’s and 
\ more than half a million 
home gerdeners use 
Maule's \ coves year 


MAU LE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 








pasture and . Crop 
Bec ogtecesre, gt hes fens seed eomrrs* 
talog. Low prices on Alfaifa, >. von 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 1019, Clarinda, lowe 
20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES = = <= $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - ~ = $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - - = $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock.Catalog FREE 





earlier and larger crops of walnuts, Black 


Bex M, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 
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walnuts have a commercial range over the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri river val- 
ys, from Pennsylvania to Nebraska, and 
; far south as Arkansas and Tennessee. 
It is not advised to plant black walnuts 
commercially as a principal farm crop 
n extensive areas of good land. It can- 
ot compete in profit with other farm 
rops, claims by enthusiasts to the con- 
rary notwithstanding. But most every 
irm in this section has some idle corner, or 
. neglected or waste area, where one or 
‘wo walnuts if no more could be planted. 
in the course of time, it is onseely prob- 
ble that such trees may make a real 
profit, either in nuts or timber, or both. 


GETTING GOOD TREE GROWTH 


According to a report from I. T. Bode, 
forestry specialist of Iowa state college, 
after checking over the progress of ‘the 
work of tree planting projects, the best 
results were had when the owners of the 
trees raised some crops between the rows. 

Trees planted last April were in first- 
class condition last fall, and the following 
was the percentage of live trees as com- 
pared to the number planted. 

White pine, 92.8; Norway spruce, 95.9; 
Douglas fir, 92.7; white cedar, 98; catalpa, 
98; ash, 99. 

As Mr. Bode says, the past season was 
an excellent one for the tree growth, but all 
of the success cannot be attributed to the 
season. It was the good care given to the 
planting, and the chance the trees had 
been given to grow. Some of the ever- 
greens made a growth of six or eight 
inches, and the average growth for all 
will probably run around three inches. 

There is one thing to be looked out for 
where the crop is grown between the trees, 
however. That is in the matter of har- 
vesting. The corn will have to be taken 
out, a corn is grown, with a deal 
of care. It would almost undoubtedly be 
ruinous for the owners of these trees to 
turn in cattle and hogs to harvest the corn 
crops. On a small planting probably the 
thing to do is to cut the corn by hand so 
is to avoid all possible injury to the 
trees. Or if the trees have been proper] 
planted in rows, a harvester uae be . 
ol course. 


THEY FOUND TREES A GOOD IN- 
VESTMENT 


Continued from page 48 

Too much attention to prevent drying 
of the roots cannot be given. While the 
roots of a broadleafed tree can sometimes 
be exposed for days without injury; only a 
few minutes of sun and wind will ruin an 
evergreen. While planting, the open 
bundle must be kept covered with wet 
sucks orstraw. While carrying trees about 
t is well to do so in a pail so that the roots 
can be protected with wet leaves, moss 

r earth until actually placed in the 
ground. 

Evergreens will stand very poor soils 
nee they are established. At the begin- 
ng it is advisable to plow the ground 
eply and harrow it well before the trees 
re put out. A deep furrow can then be 
opened to save time in planting. Care 
must be taken, however, to open up a 
ole sufficiently large to permit all the 
ots to be spread out naturally and 
easily. Fora tree eighteen inches in height 
. hole eighteen inches in diameter is about 
right and be sure the bottom is flat and 
not funnel-shaped. After filling the hole 
carefully with fine dirt, the tree should 
stand a little deeper than it did in the 
nursery row. A covering of straw or leaves 
5 quite necessary to prevent excessive soil 
evaporation. unless t caré is used to 
keep a dirt mulch. Young trees respond 
to cultivation like corn and should have it 
intil they are well established. 

Once established the windbreak needs 
very little care except to make sure that 
slow-growing trees are not crowded by 
undesirable or faster-growing stuff. 
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LOOK FOR THE 
Red Handle 
WITH THE 


Black Head 


Regt Combination 
stered as Trade 
. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


Plumb Patent 
Take-upWedge 
keeps handle 
always tight 







wood against 
all sides ofeye. 
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The SOLID STEEL 
One-Piece Axe— 


2 PLUMB 


‘OU can feel the difference in axes the 
instant you swing a Plumb Axe. 


For a Plumb is so nicely balanced that it 


seems made to order for you. 


Bit is tempered all the way through—no 


weld, and no soft steel to grind into, 


Head is spring tempered. It will not 


batter when you use it to drive wedges. 


Eye is toughened by armor-plate heat- 


treatment—no buckling nor stretching. 


The Plumb is a one-piece axe, forged from 


a solid bar of high-test steel, tempered hard 
for service, tough for wear. (Ordinary axes 
are two-piece axes—one steel for the bit, 
another for the blade.) 


Good hardware stores sell Plumb Axes. 


Single bit, $2.40; Double bit, $3 (except in Far West and Canada) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia 
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Dorit tt aes Sound Good! 
You can’t imagine anything more delicious, 
can you? And when you think of strawberry 
shortcake, strawberry pie, straw sun- 
shine preserves and the other delicious 
=age of eating them—well, words simply 
"tdescribe your impatience toget at them. 


Grow Your Own, It’s Easy 
It is amazingly simple to grow your own and 
make big money in the bargain if you'll let 
the world’s greatest strawberry expert tell 
you how. A small back yard is enou 
to produce all you can eat by i 
simple method ; and “ave 
ons 2 Se eas 568 on 


Gardens 
A new FREE book in addition to telling about 
this amazing met also describes 7 Bar- 
gain Strawberry Gardens mr BT ge 
money in the a time. ost MAKE Fake 
n_oney at fruiting time. is book is 
rite for Free book 
baat write the words, 
free book” on a 
postal, sign your name 
and add:ess, and we'll 
send you your copy with 
absolutely no charge 
This book also tells ebeet 
Kellogg raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes. 
Our supply of books is 
limited so —— A write 
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SEND OUT THE SEED ORDER 
EARLY 


Every reputable seed house doing a mail 
order business is strong in urging its 
patrons to get their orders in as early 
after the first of the year as possible. .In 
fact many of them are so desirous of re- 
ducing the ever-present, overwhelming 
rush of the spring season, that they offer 
substantial prizes in the way of extra 
seeds to those whose orders are received 
early. In this way only can che great 
bulk of the early spring orders be filled 
satisfactorily so as to avoid much delay 
as the planting time draws near. 

The seed catalogs arrive early in the 
year and while the cold prevents much 
outdoor activities and the household is 
die indoors it is a good plan to look the 

erent seed books over carefully, always 

mparing and other desirable 
8 and make out the order, or orders 
as the case may be, for we do not always 
confine the seed order to one house, but 
sometimes order from two or more seed 
houses as suits our requirements for seeds. 
means that the 
very variety expressly desired will be 
unobtainable because of an exhausted 


supply. 

e seedsmen make _ task of filling 
out the seed order as as possible by 
enclosing blank order aie envelopes, 











| If this is done 














Strawbe A Book 


Filled with pictures of wonderful New 
Varieties which yield Big me | and Profits. 
Mr. Mienk of Mich. cleared $169 from 
amall patch—Ed. Rolff of Wis. made $1000 


from one A. 


$500 to $700 per acre 
Keith New-Land Plants always succeed. 
GUARANTEED. Grown in virgin soil, 
Vigorous, productive. Send for our NEW 
Book today and let us help you. It’s free. 








38 Years of 
Alfalfa Farmer’s Best Bet 
1925." High- pA. certified one.G AMS 
and Common. Dakota, Montana Se 
rown. Also Sweet Stover. Red and Alsike, 
imothy. Samples free. 
Fire Dried Seed Corn, large stock, 
Wisconsin grown. Golden Glow. 
Murdock, Silver King. 


Pedi 40 b 
edigree ats, bariey 








for {o-- rolesale Li 
No. s3.t Bike. Rockford, 


etc., so that making out of the order re- 
quires very little time; merely selecting 
varieties desired m amount of each, 
folding and maili with the price. 
the seeds will arrive 
in due time and there will be no delay when 
planting time arrives.”—L. Y., 


STRAWBERRIES YIELD WELL FOR 
GOSSMAN 


Thru the efforts of County Agent W. P. 
Stahl, twenty-nine farmers in Jackson 
county, Indiana, each seeured two hundred 
Senator Dunlap stra plants by 
parcels - for $1.25. This was in the 
spring 923, and these farmers agreed 
to keep - yo record on the 
plants. 

George Gossman set his two hundred 
plants. The winter of 1923-24 they were 
mulched with straw, which was in turn 
raked into the rows m the g. The 
weeds were kept down. And fron, these 
two hundred strawberry plants put out in 
1923, Gossman sold two hundred and 
forty-two quarts of berries in 1924, besides 
getting several quarts for family use 
which were not counted.—I. J. M. 


GROW CRISP CELERY 


Suceess with celery requires rich loose 
soil and plenty of water. These require- 
ments do not need to handicap any real 
gardener, as any soil can be made celery 
soil. This is best accomplished by adding 
well-rotted stable manure at the rate of 
a two-horse load to each hundred square 
feet of garden space. 

Don’t be afraid of getting the soil too 
rich. Apply the manure any time during 
the winter, but work it into the top ten 


inches of soil in the early sp For the 
earliest celery the plants sho be started 
in a hotbed or greenhouse. This is best 


done by filling a flat or shallow box first 
full of coarse dirt and then ie thet. he 
inch of leaf mold or wood 

celery seed is sown thinly over this, li td 
covered and placed in a warm 

place. ‘Thoro watering is f 

placing a newspaper over the top of oe 





flat or box until the seeds begin to ya 
ate, when the paper is removed. the 


| very earliest crop the celery may be — 


under glass in a hotbed or caldframe, 


Sercenens eats 
NEER BROS. | planting the seedlings six inches apart 
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YOU TOO CAN ENJOY 
The superior taste of fruit picked 
fully ripe from your own trees— 

The profits of growing fruit for 
market— 

The satisfaction of increasing the 
the beauty and value of your home 
with trees, shrubs, etc. 

It requires only a little thought 
and action on your part and — 
ingly little money. Make your pla 
now. Let us help you. Send for our 

NEW NEOSHO CATALOG 

An unusual book full of valuable 
information — what, where, when 
and how to plant and care for fruit 
trees, grapes, etc.—what to plant next 
the house, in the shade, at corners, 
for hedges—roses, climbing vines, etc. 
Write today—it’s free for the asking, 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 


NeosHo NuRSERIES 


124 Carr Street, Neosho, Missouri 





TINS MEL ARN EAE 
his Year Try Stahelin’s Big Yield 


rawberry 
adapabet fed a | ants 


Grow Stahelin’s — 
this year—they 


ai nceet, beaks cn Our prices 
= readi adiy adantable to your Rent 4 — for 


cvining bigmoney. “eta is Yes Stock. Ev 
GRAPE Soros 0 

Plants o> S20 Seecrised & 
Fruit Trees {iray'corcsera grown stock 





porthern grown stock. 

Free Catalog g{.2strrsk, pote: 
FREE! Et Aco < dtchette K bon, Proprietors of” 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. Box 63. Bridgman. Mich. 
cl 





Regal Red 
GRAPE 


Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
52K Court St., 
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ach way. When the weather warms the 
lass is removed. 

Celery plants for the midsummer crop 
are best started in the flats and then 
transplanted in May into heavily manured 
ind fertilized soil. The plants should be 
set four inches apart in the rows, and in the 
home garden for hand cultivation the rows 
need be only a foot apart. The plants 
should be set in the evening and followed 
by a thoro watering. During the summer, 
after the plants are six to tn inches high, 
. topdressing of manure will keep the 
crop growing rapidly. Thoro watering 
at regular intervals is essential to success. 
\s the bunches become edible in size, they 
should be blanched by placing boards 
along the sides of the rows, or using regular 
bleaching paper. Where ony are placed 
six inches apart, or in a hot bed or cold- 
frame, blanching will automatically take 
care of itself. 

For the late crop, seed is sown in rich 
loose soil outside about the last of May. 
When the plants are about two or three 
inches high they are transplanted into 
permanent rows. The late crop usually is 
not blanched in the bed, but pla in 
trenches or dug up, roots attached, and 
packed closely in a box in which oil has 
previously been placed. Care must be 
taken to pack soil around the roots and 
pack bunches in close. After the box is 
filled it should be placed in a cool dark 
place, and the roots watered frequently. 
Celery thus can be kept growing and 
blanching all winter. 

For the early and midsummer celery, 
golden self-blanching or early blanching is 
best, while one of the larger kinds such as 
giant pascal gives immense bunches of 
excellent quality for winter use. The 
secret to success in the celery patch is good 
seed planted in rich soil, and thoroly 
watered. With these three items, and 
culture, any ener may become a celery 
expert.—F. C. G., Ind. 


SELECT CLEAN GROUND FOR 
GARDENS 

It is a sad mistake to select a weedy, 
grassy patch of ground for the garden, 
a give it good culture and get 
rid of the weeds and grass. In the first 
place, such soil is always badly infested 
with grubs, cutworms, wireworms and 
other pests that breed in grass. These 
lack food when the weeds and grass are 
kept down, and feed cn the plants with 
disastrous results. If it isa dry year you 
may be able to keep the weeds in check, but 
a wet year will give you a run for your 
money. It is almost an impossible task 
to keep a rich garden clean if it has been 
overrun with weeds for a year or so when 
wet weather gives them its backing. They 
ae to spring up full size in a night.— 


THE GARDEN SHOULD BE HANDY 


I have seen gardens on farms located 
far from the house and often where the 
housewife or someone else would have to 
walk nearly a half-mile in going and re- 
turning from it. Sometimes it is to get the 
advan of a certain spot that is espe- 
cially suited to garden culture, but it is 
better to make fit some other spot closer, 
for we can make the soil suitable and pro- 
vide warmth and shelter to give earliness 
much easier than to walk so far to get 
vegetables, or to work the garden. Some- 
times it is to keep the garden away from 
the chickens or pigs, but even distance 
often fails in this, and shutting either the 
pigs and chickens or the garden inside a 
good enclosure is a simpler method, and 
surer. Tastes differ, but deliver me from 
pigs and chickens at liberty about the 
house and garden, spreading filth and 
destruetion.—H. C, 


Put your onions on the cleanest ground 
1 have. 


O 
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Bird’s-eye View of the 
McCormick- Deering 
‘Tractor 


—Just about the view the operator has’ 

as he steps up on the platform and takes 

the seat. One day he may be sighting 

along the belt to the belt machine and 
the next steering across his fields. 


OTICE the clear view ahead, the handy controls. Make 
note of the roomy platform, the wide protective fenders, 
the comfortable seat, the auto-type steering, the tool box, 
the brakes, the removable lugs, the drawbar with its range 
of adjustment, the wide belt pulley and its sensible location. 


Then there are the many McCormick-Deering features you 
cannot see here—such as the crankshaft and main ball bear- 
ings guaranteed for life, the removable cylinders, the unit 
main frame, the ball and roller bearings at 28 points, the 
throttle governor, the perfected lubrication, etc. Everything 
is there, on top or inside. Remember this tractor reaches the 
farm complete with al/ the features named above. 


Note the little round plate in the center of the platform. 
That is where the Power Take-Off attaches—the great new 
feature through which you can run the mechanism of grain 
bind+rs, corn pickers, etc., by power conveyed from the 
tractor through a revolving shaft. One of the greatest of 
recent tractor improvements. 


Write us for full illustrated catalog about the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor. Use your tractor for winter belt work and 
be well acquainted with it by spring’s work. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, TIL. 
(Incorporated) 
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$0 gallons of Scalecide diluted 1 to 15, making 800 gallons solution 
sprays the same trees until they drip as 
178 gallons of lime sulfur diluted 1 to 8, making 1600 gallons solutién. 


Apuis is best controlled by 
the delayed dormant spray—just 
as the aphis eggs are hatching. 
Later sprayings, when the aphis 
are protected by the curled-up 
leaves, are ineffective. Scalecide 
has the record of 100% aphis kill 
without the addition of nicotine 
or anything else. The cost is 45 
less than lime-sulfur combined 
with nicotine and a spreader. 


Scalecide applied as a delayed 
dormant spray not only controls 
aphis and scale, but also European 
red mite, leaf roller, bud moth, 
pear thrips, leaf miner,case bearer 
and fungus or blight cankers from 
which are spread fire blight, col- 
lar rot and root rot. And in ad- 
dition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. 
Moreover, it is pleasant to use. 


B. G. PRATT CO. Department 45, 


The economy of Scalecide is 
shown by the fact that the $11.50 
drum of Scalecide will spray anav- 
erage orchard of 75 to 100twenty- 
year old apple trees until they irip 
—or as many trees as one —— 
barrel of lime-sulfur applied with 
al thoroughness. To the cost 
of | lime-sulfur for your delayed 
dormant spray you must add the 
cost of nicotine and a spreader. 
For larger orchards the saving 
with Scalecide is shown in the 
comparative tables above. 
Not only do you save because 
peng a ny semen Gomes 
spray because it requires 
only half the labor to apply it. 
In our own orchard, 11000 gals. 
of dilute Scalecide sprayed the 
same trees as 25000 gal! of 
dilute lime-sulfur the year before. 


50 Church St. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Save Money--Prices Low 























uUTe ty 


waren 4% 





Your choice of 100 big-value 
articles or, 50% cash commission 
for selling 30 packets of my “‘sure- 

ww’ seeds at 10c each, 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
. Write now 
for 30 packets and big free cata- 


Send nomoney. | trust 





Strawberrice. 


RECORD—$2,059.20 


1 acre set same year. 
5 Months. Plants less than 





cent each per m. Also other Varieties. Illus 


February, 1925 





SUCCEEDING WITH BEES 


Sam Christensen of Humboldt county 
Iowa, knew nothing about bees. If he had 
he would not have bought five colonies 
from a fellow farmer not far away whose 
bees were infectod with American foul 
brood. Foot-and-mouth disease in cattle, 
glanders in horses, cholera in hogs areona 
pee with foul brood in bees so you see 

ow serious a mess Mr. Christensen got 
into by his lack of bee knowled 

There is a difference in folks. Some 
don’t know anything of a certain subjeci 
and, don’t know they don’t know. Others 
don’t know and know they don’t know 
and eet about to find out. That is where 
Christensen recovered from what might 
have been a loss. Because he did not 
know about bees he asked the county 
agent, Mr. Hilton, to tell him what to do. 
Being on good terms with the state bee 
inspector he had knowledge that the man 
who sold Christensen his bees had foul 
brood in his apiary so the bee inspector 
and the county agent oe im to help 
Mr. Christensen out of his difficulty. 

The bees were put in clean hives, with 
full-sheet wax foundations and the dis- 
ease-infected stuff destroyed. Fortunate- 
ly he was far enough away from the source 
of the disease to escape further trouble. 
He was supplied with bulletins on bee 
culture in which the two children, a little 
boy and girl, became deeply interested. 
Before the summer was over the boy knew 
as much about bees as his father and had 
become so fearless of them that he was 
found one day with bees all over his bare 
arm and neck. 

The three colonies were increased to 
five, then further swarming was pre- 
vented. This made the original three very 
productive. The first hive in the picture, 
taken in September, had produced about 
280 pounds of honey this season. The five 
colonies will give Mr. Christensen about 
a thousand pounds, which is exceedingly 

for a man who started with diseased 

and no experience. It shows what 
can be done by study and putting into 
practice what has been taught. That 
same day I passed a farm beeyard which 
told a very different tale. The proprietor 
had been a student of bee culture Re had 
the most modern equipment. He had 
built up a large apiary. Furthermore, his 
deserted hives were left in the yard where 
stray swarms came in and occupied them 
to Ay ae disease thruout the nieghbor- 
hood. Here was a man who did not use 
the knowledge he had, and he failed. 

Mr. Christensen put his extracted 
honey in glass fruit jars and got twenty 
cents a pound for it. If he continues to 
enl his apiary, and his boy continues to 
like the work, there is no reason why the 
bee industry should not beccme a profit- 
able sideline on this general-purpose farm. 


THERE IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN MORE FRUIT 
Continued from page 42 
moth or canker worm and many other 
pests, no matter when it is put on, or at 
what strength it is used. 

There are many kinds of aphis and the 
spray that must be used to kill them will 
not kill the apple worm or canker worm. 
Therefore, don’t. experiment. Let George 
do it and you profit by his experiments. 





trated catalog FREE. ORIGINATOR. 
ad "Edw. Lubke, R. 3, New Buffalo, Mich. 





Or, in other words, your county agent or 
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state experiment station is ready to advise 
you fully, at any.time as to how and when 
to spray, also what to use. If you have an 
orchard, either spray it or chop it down. 
You may ask why anyone should resort to 
such drastic measures as this to help con- 
trol our orchard diseases and insects. 

It- has been estimdted by our best 
authorities that one brown rot spore will 
increase to 4,000 in 24 hours, and that a 
single female San Jose scale will increase 
with her progeny to the unbelievable 
number of one and one-half billion in one 
year. Just think of it! Not one and one- 
half thousand or million, but billion. 

What chance has a man of keeping his 
trees free of insects and disease if his neigh- 
bors are allowing them to increase innum- 
erably, and spread to his trees? 

Top Work to Change Variety 

If you have some trees of an undesirable 
variety, and the trees are young and rea- 
sonably healthy, don’t be discouraged. 
Cheer up, they can be very easily top- 
worked into any variety that you wish by 
cutting off the limbs and grafting in the 
desired varieties. As noel of this state- 
ment I am sending a picture of a tree 
which I topworked, it being the first tree 
that I ever attempted to work. I set the 
grafts on April 6, 1922, and on August 26, 

1923, I took the picture showing apples on 
the Laopeanana grafts that measured 
eleven and one-quarter inches in circum- 
ference. There are seven varieties on this 
tree. But of course I do not recommend 
putting seven varieties on one tree only in 
an experimental way. 

A picture of my orchard site taken a few 
years ago would Love shown a more or less 
tangled array of rail fences, old wagons, 
broken-down farm machinery, crab apples 
buck brush and other unsightly Seal an 
weeds. In short, it was waste land pro- 
ducing practically nothing. Now it shows 
twenty-two varieties of apples, five of 
pears, two of crabs, five of cherries, eight 
of plums, six of peaches, five of grapes, also 
prunes, quince, blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, currants and strawberries. 

Government figures show that on the 
average one year with another one acre of 
fruit is worth eight acres of grain. When 
a man goes out and does a day’s work in a 
corn or wheat field he is providing for the 
present. When he works in a young or- 
chard he is building a foundation from 
which he and his descendants may gather 
a supply of health giving food for many 
vears to come. 

How to Have a Year Around Supply 

By planting from the earliest to the 
lates? varieties, one may have a supply of 
fresh apples almost the year around. The 
stone fruits and berries may be canned or 
cold-packed and kept the year round in a 
form almost as good as the fresh fruit. On 
May 25th I had nice firm apples kept in an 
ordinary outdoor cave last year. 

In conclusion, I want to pass on a little 
advice which I would follow myself in the 
light of my past several years’ experience. 

Do not plant too many varieties. I find 
I have at least ten too many varieties. 
Plant only the best of the varieties for 
eacm season. . 

Do not neglect to prune carefully and 
regularly. 

Do not let the rabbits kill your trees. 
Use guards of some sort. 

Do not let the borers get into the trees 
to kill them. 

Remember the round-headed borer 
stays in the trees two or three fears and 
will most certainly kill the trees if left 
alone. 

Do not neglect to spray after your trees 
are started, as by neglecting to spray you 
not only lose the work you have done in 
getting an orchard started, but you greatly 
handicap your neighbor who has trees, and 
who is trying to keep them free from in- 

ects and disease. 





Cauliflower can be grown as you would 
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For Men 


Who seek a change in diet 


—PUFFED GRAINS, crisp and toasty, 
with the richness of nutmeats! 


ARIETY—that’s the secret of pleasing a vagrant appe- 
tite. Change from the usual breakfast, to a food so 
different, so delicious that no one can resist it. 
Tomorrow—serve Quaker Puffed Rice; the daintest, the 
most alluring of all cereal foods. Flavory grainssteam ex- 
ploded to eight times their normal size, gay as the morning, 
delicious beyond compare. 


You serve with cream or milk, or in bowls of half and 
half. Then too with fresh or cooked fruit. 


You give it to the children as a breakfast adventure, a 
supper delight; as a between meals tidbit to take the plaee 
of sweets. There are scores of ways, each way a new delight, 
Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. 

Puffed. Wheat, Too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of 
wheat exploded like the rice. Most mothers get a package 
each of the wheat and the rice. And thus supply variety. 


PUFRED | 
RIGE | 

















early cabbage. Try some. 
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Does Most— 
Lasts Longest 


There are mighty 
good reasons why the 
TRIMO Pipe Wrench 
costs you less in the 
long run. People are 
not looking to save five 
or ten cents on a 
wrench, They want a 
wrench that does most 
and lasts the longest. 
TRIMO has these qual- 
ities. The renewable 
INSERT JAW in the 
handle is replaceable at 
small cost, making it 
possible to extend the 
life of this necessary 
farm tool for years, con- 
sequently the economy 
of thee TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench. 


TRIMO’S nut guards 
(which keep the wrench 
perfectly adjusted) af- 
ford a convenience well 
worth the trifling dif- 
ference in first cost. 


When you are twist- 
ing and tugging on a 
hard or dangerous job, 
you'll find TRIMO’S 
Strong, steel frame— 
which WILL NOT 
break—a guarantee of 
safety. 

Made with STEEL han- 
dies in cight sizes—6, 8, 
10, 14, 18, 24, 36, and 48 ins.; 
in WOOD handles in four 
sizes—6. 8, 10 and 14 ins. 
Demand TRIMO of your 
hardware dealer and ac- 
cept no other. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s leading Wrench Makers for nearly 
40 years 


TRIMO 
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Electrifying the Farm and Home 


Continued from page 11 


agricultural engineering department of the 
university who has charge of the project. 
There are eight farms on this line of six 
and a half miles. They are all typical 
farms as the table will show: 

Professor Stewart designates what equip- 
ment each farmer shall have and each 
farmer agrees to follow his directions in 
experimenting with the equipment. The 
farmers havebought some of it that they 
know they can use, and manufacturers 
have leaned them some $15,000 worth of 
other equipment which, if the farmers 
desire to keep, may be purchased at the 
end of three years at its discount or 
depreciated value. The meters will show 
whether the men or the women have pre- 
ferred to let some equipment stay idle to 
a point that makes it unprofitable to own. 

It will be a neck and neck race between 
the men and the women to see which will 
most “ie and use the equipment they 
have. ill the men quit using the motor 
for feed grinding, or pumping, or cream 
separating? Will the women quit using 
the electric motored washing machine, or 
ironing machine, or sweeper? It is my 


Nos. 2, 3 and 6 operate their milking 
machines by motor. Nos. 5 and 8 have 
refrigerating machines, No. 8 has a milk 
warmer and No. has a water heater. No. 
4 uses an electric frying pan, a griddle and 
a toaster. I presume every house has its 
electric curling iron. 

Some of the men have motors varying 
from small utility motors on skids to large 
15 h.p. motors for threshing, shredding, 
etc. ey grind feed, shell corn, elevate 
grain, hoist hay, run silage cutter and 
such jobs as require motor power. 

Mr. Stewart’s investigations thus far 
indicate that it takes about 25 KWH to 
light the farm buildings a month. It 

es from five to six KWH to run the 
separator; about 5 KWH to run the wash- 
ing machine; 16 KWH to operate the 
ironing machine; 25 KWH to pump all 
the water for the house and stock; 100 
KWH to run the kitchen range; 60 KWH 
to operate a 3 bp. feed grinder an hour 
each day. For the whole varied uses of 
electricity on the average farm it would 
take oo 200 KWH of power each 
month. 








RED WING PROJECT 
No. Name Acres Cultivated Cattle Hogs 
Re , Me GN wane as Cane cpattubeate  Oikd sens saa 720 360 150 8.H 60 
>> Sn nn. ov scene cq ubasinasadovacec des aiial 360 225 80 Hol. 40 
>.< edhe nas dccscteccegeeamessecasecooesecss 274 150 50 Hol. 63 
Gk i 0s 0 i546 ccthadiininahs d0606deuabens 196 160 9 Hol. 6 
BT a INS cre cccnccdiileVishee’seciocdss aky 257 160 =o Ee — 
“i, ein is otadddndanetanan thane «tine 170 80 40 Hol. 30 
FR FG A POO EY GS aL 130 55 17 8. H. 37 
C. Tes BS We Mh, FMM oc ce seccciccsscccecticced 296 150 42 R. P. 50 





guess that they will not. In two homes the 
women told me that previous to getting 
electricity they were about to leave the 
farm because — — of sap apery 
was too great an p_ impossible to get. 
Now they will gladly stay. On one farm 
the man was going to quit the farm but 
with his electric equipment he now in- 
tends to stay. 

Without going into details I will state 
what equipment is being used im this 
experiment on these eight farms. 

Each of the entire group on this project 
line has electric lights with modern fix- 
tures in the homes, lights in the barns and 
in the barnyards. Never before have these 
farms been so “lit up.” They have beau- 
tiful lights to read by; lights over the sink; 
over the stove; in the stairways and 
cellar; three-way lights in the upper halls 
so they can be put on or off from either end 
of the hall and from the foot of the stairs; 
in the cellars and every place a woman 
does her work. They are not bare, glar- 
ing bulbs but fixtures that put light where 
needed and not into the eyes. e whole 
family can appreciate the yard lights 
where without them they must stumble 
in the dark doing the chores or coming in 
from the garage. 

Nos. 1 and 5 have combination coal or 
wood and electric ranges, Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 
8 have electric ranges, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
7 and 8 have electric power washing 
machines, Nos. 1, 2, 4 ot have electric 
ironing machines. It used to take Mrs. 
W. J. even two and a half or three hours 
to do the ironing. With her machine she 
does it in about one hour. Even with 
ironing machines, the women have also 
the hand electric iron. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 
6 have sewing machine motors, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 5 have vacuum cleaners or sweepers, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 8 have automatic 
water pumps that keep water on tap all 
the time. Some have both hard and soft 
water in the house. No. 7 has an auto- 
matic deep well pump and Nos. 5 and 6 
have deep well pump-jacks operated by 
motor. Nos. 1, 4, 5 and 6 have electric 
incubators and brooders. All operate 


No 
tired! 


cream separators with electricity. 
jerk; no variation of speed; nabedy 


The Red Wing line carries 2,300 volts. 
The rate to for this experiment 
is 5 cents for the first 30 KWH and 3 cents 
for all above that consumption, with a 
fixed charge of $6.90 a month. essor 
Stewart is of the opinion that this fixed 
charge should be at least a dollar more as 
is the case on the Renner project. 

The rate of cost varies according to the 
use made of the power. Last July the 
bills showed that one farmer on the Red 
Wing line used 46 KWH which cost him 
$8.88, or 19.3 cents per KWH. Another 
used 144 KWH at a cost of $11.82, or 8.2 
cents per KWH. Another used 372 KWH 
and paid $18.66, or 5 cents per KWH. One 
farmer used but 21 KWH and paid $7.95, 
or at the rate of 37.9 cents per KWH. One 
used 450 KWH at a cost of $21, which cost 
only 4.7 cents per KWH. . 

I do not consi~ er the price as the impor- 
tant factor. 1 ‘city more than any- 
thing else makcs the farm home a better 
place to live. Better livingcostsn e and 
is worth it. Those who retire pay for 
better living in town. They can have it 
on the farms if they will pay the price. 
However, when the experiments have gone 
far enough I believe it will be shown that 
farmers can better afford to let electric 
energy do much of the work in the home 
and about the barns which require so 
much time. No man can afford to work 
for himself at the low w that electric 
current will work when hitched to the 
proper equipment. 


WHEN TO REMOVE MULCH 


When is the proper time to remove 
mulch from strawberries?—A. T. U., 
Wis. 

Leave the mulch until there is no 
longer danger of alternate freezing and 
thawing, and. until the blossoming has 
been retarded enough that late f-osts are 
escaped. If you wish to retard ripening 
of fruit you may leave the mulch until 
some leaves show up thru.it. But do not 
allow the mulch to remain so long that 
any considerable growth is made under it. 
If you wish early fruit remove the mulch 
as early as possible and take a chance 33 
to frosts. 


Co 
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Your Choice of Two Popular Brands 


VER since 1872 the Goodyear “Gold Seal” trademark has 
stood for super-quality in rubber footwear, and always will. 
No better rubber footwear is made than “Gold Seal”. 
Of equally favorable recognition is the Lambertville “Snag-Proof” 
a aoe for half a century has paralleled Goodyear “Gold Seal” 
pularity. “Snag-Proof” rubbers, boots, and overshoes 
= hig est grade standard quality rubber footwear obtainable— 
aut candle wie tee enti anes aul <egentens ao "Gaia teal? goods. 
Both of these brands—Goodyear “Gold Seal” and ne 
“‘Snag-Proot’’—are products of thet Goodyear RubberCom 
afford our friends choice of two popular lines of otter foot. foot- 
wear—the best super-quality and standard quality goods you can buy. 
Sold by most good shoe merchants everywhere. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., General Offices, 787-9 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 4 
Philadelphia, Pa., 26 North Fourth St. Kansas City, Mo., 807 BaltimoreAve. 
Chicago, UL, 31 South Franklin St. St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis., - 85-89 Buffalo St. Portland, Ore., - + 61-67 Fourth Se, 
Se. Paul, Minn., « « 371-77 Sibley St. San Francisco, Calif., 539 Mission Se. 


<n 8B Ep 


REG U.S PAT pote 
“RUBBERS © <a 


OUTS: -OVERSHOES 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


A SUCCESSFUL BOY FARMER 


PROBABLY no boy ever had better 
chances to earn money on a farm than 
did Jesse Cavano, a Kansas boy. And with- 
out doubt, he has taken full advantage of 
the chances which his father gave him. 
He has not only worked hard, but has 
been careful of all the small details— 
things that many boys fail to remember, 
orelse just “let go” until some other time. 
Until he was twelve years of age, he 
couldn’t do much outside of school hours 
except to play and 
get into various sorts 
of trouble. Then, 
one day, his father 
introduced him to a 
hoe and a cocklebur 
atch and invited 

} him to “see what sort 
of a farmer he would 

} make.” It was ay 
supposed to a 
cornfield, but the 
cockleburs had much 
the best of the argu- 
ment, and his father 
was so busy with 
other work that he 
had no time to look 

And as for hiring a man, that 





after it. 


was out of the question. Finances would 
not permit. 


It was during schooldays and of course 
Jesse could only work evenings and 
Saturdays. It is his impression that he 
did only about fifty cents’ worth of work 
that week, but at the end of the week, he 
was surprised when his father gave him 
$2 and remarked: “Now see if you can’t 
do about. $3 worth of work next week. The 
laborer is tpt | of his hire and I do not 
wish you to work for nothing.” 

Of course, Jesse had not ted a 
cent and he made up his mind that 
he would really try to earn the money his 
father paid him. And he did and his 
father thought so too, evidently, for 
in the following weeks before vacation, he 
never paid Jesse less than $3 a week. 
When vacation came, he raised his wages 
to seven dollars. As he bought all Jesse’s 
clothing, the boy was at no expense and 
by the close of thé year, he had saved 
nearly one hundred dollars. 


He Starts in Poultry 


When Jesse was fifteen, his father was 
paying him $10 a week during vacation. 
And Jesse still got his board, altho he now 
purchased his own clothing. And also, 
when he was fifteen, he had $275 in a 
bank. And on ip ct all that, his father 
said to him one day: “Now, son, I will 
still need your help during harvest, but 
at present I am so situated that I can do 
the work myself, together with John (the 
hired man), so that we will try a different 
plan. Until harvest you may work this 
piece of ground (pointing to an acre of 
ground from which the old barn and 
stables had been removed) in any wa 
you may'see fit. The profits, if any, will 
be yours. And if you do well, I will give 
you another acre next year.” 

The first thing Jesse did was to buy some 
old lumber and erect a chicken house and 
eoops and place chicken wire around 
one-half the acre. Then he purchased six 
white leghorn hens and a rooster, for 
which he paid $40 cash. He got the very 
highest grade from a celebrated poultry- 
man, who made a specialty of this tak. 
He followed his father’s suggestions in 
taking care of them, cleared $50 the 
second season and had a good flock to 
start with the next season. This year he 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


cleared a bit more than $300, and has stock 
worth at least $150 on hand. 

The other half of that acre of ground he 
planted to tomatoes. That first year Se 
cleared exactly $172 on the half-acre. He 
set out his plants, which he had grown in 
the cellar, earlier than anyone else in the 
neighborhood. He protected the plants 
as long as there was any danger of frost 
by placing cones made =F over 
them at night and during a He 
sold tomatoes at fifteen cents a pound 


she is in bed and at 6:30 she is up for 
york. Of course, I suppose Inez breaks 

r schedule now and then when there 
is a party to attend. This healthy, 
active girl is five feet, two inches tall, 
—— 117 pounds and is in the tenth 
grade at school. : 

The boy winner in the contest is Coe 
Emens from Michigan. He is seventeen 
— old and plays with the local bas- 

etball and baseball teams. Swimming 
is also one of his favorite rts. Dur- 
ing the winter Coe helps with the chores 
and in summer takes his share of the 
heavy farm work. His work as a high 

lans to 
ul study 


school student rates high. He 
go on to college where he 


agriculture. 
GIRLS’ CLUB RADIO PROGRAM 








THE HEALTHIEST BOY AND GIRL 

How wonderful it is to feel good! 
And country boys and girls have the 
best chance to feel good, to have good 
health. Unfortunately some who are 





Coe Emens Inez Harden 


given healthy bodies do not take good 
care of them. Some day, when they are 
about ready to make the success ee 4 
have dreamed about—bang—a wea 
spot shows up and puts them out oi we 
race. ; 

I am sure we ali envy the two wizr:-s 
of the health contest heid among nearly 
1,300 farm boys and girls at Chicagc !ast 
fall during the International Livestock 
Show. And especially for the way they 
are developing themselves and caring 
for their health. 

Inez Harden from Mississippi won 
first place among the girls. Sie can 
swim, rides horseback and belongs to her 
home basketball team. She helps with 
the farm work and does her share in 
the kitchen. Her diet includes generous 
quantities of milk, fruit and vegetables. 
She wears low-heeled shoes and sensible, 
tho attractive, clothes. By eight o’clock 


The Fremont county, Iowa, Four-H 
club girls had a real thrill when they 
broadcasted a complete club program 
bw 4 WOAW the evening of December 


After a short introduction by Mrs. 
George Gordon, chairman of the county 
club committee, Mary Jane Monson 
called the meeting to order. The roll 
was called by the secretary, Doris Swal- 
low, who is also secretary of the state- 
wide girls’ club organization. Repre- 
sentatives of nine of the ten girls’ clubs 
in Fremont county responded to the roll 
call in which they gave the name of their 
club and the township in which it is lo- 
cated. yao - McElroy of Benton 
township traveled thirty miles across the 
county to attend the meeting. 

Lucille Cutts of the Monroe Busy 
Bees was called upon to read a part of 
her annual club report which showed 
that she had saved over $70 during the 
year as a result of her club work. Carry- 
ing out the idea of regulation club meet- 
ings, the demonstration phases of club 
neo ty the pls jet entitled “the High 
tu y the playlet enti : i 
School Clothes Line.” Several short tal 
on club work and a few musical selec- 
tions by club members and visitors com- 
pleted the program. 

Received Many Replies 

The replies received from the radio 
audience were very interesting. Mrs. C. 
L. Gerand, Columbus, Nebraska, wrote, 
“We have just been listening to your ex- 
cellent program by the girls’ club of 
Fremont :sunty, Iowa, and enjoyed it 
very much, especially the little playlet, 
‘The High School Clothes Line’” An 
other Jetter signed by the Galva Nimble 
Thigble Club of Galva, Iowa, said 
“Heard Four-H girls’ program. Ten of 
us listening. We liked the play you 
gave.” 2 

“I have just heard the program given 
by the girls’ club and enjoyed it,” wrote 
Lalla Freiday of Nevada, Missouri. 
“They impressed me with the idea that 
they know exactly what they want to do 
and are going about it. Anything. those 
girls pass along will be worth doing.” 
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Short Boot 


Extra strength where strength 
is needed to withstand thestrains 
of work and wear, 





Heavy Dull Sandal 
Stout and durable 


Look for the 
RED BALL 





Look for the Red Ball. It is on every 
pair of “Ball-Band” Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear. If your dealer 
does not handle “Ball-Band”’ write 
for dealer’s name and the free book- 
let, “More Days Wear.” It shows 
many kinds of Boots, Arctics, Light 
Rubbers, Work Shoes, Sport Shoes, 
Wool Boots and Socks—something 
for every member of the family. 
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See the 


Lines and Ridges 


in this Boot 
Every one of them means 
More Days Wear 


A boot—or something that looks like a boot—could be made with just a 
sole, an insole, a lining and an upper. 

You could wear it a little while but not long. There are certain parts 
of a boot where you need extra strength. Where the most wear comes 
there must be reinforcement. The proper placing of these reinforcements 
requires much study and experience. 

Between the lining and the outside of a “‘ Ball-Band” boot are 10 pieces 
of reinforcement made of cloth thoroughly impregnated with rubber. 

Some of these, for instance the large pieces on the 
front of the leg and instep, are very flexible. Others 
like the pieces that go around back of the heel are stiff- 
eneérs and are thicker and heavier. 

It is not the number of pieces in your boot that 
makes it strong. In fact, too many pieces would make 
the boot too stiff. 

For example, the reinforcement at the ankle must 
be’such that the flexibility is retained, but 
strengthened for the constant bending back 
and forth. 

Where the sole joins the upper you need 
enough material to keep the sole from break- 
ing away and yet allow the sole to move 
with the action of the foot. 

When the boot is all built up—that is, 
cemented together—it is put into the vul- 
canizing oven, while still on a hollow alu- 
minum last, and while under heat the air is 
drawn out of the last by powerful air pumps. 

The entire boot is drawn down tight 
against the last under tremendous pressure ' 
and all the pieces are welded together—lin- 
ing reinforcements and outside rubber all 
unite into a single piece. 

Your finished boot therefore shows the lines and ridges where the 
extra thickness has been added and that is what we mean when we say 
that every one of them means More Days Wear. 

Over Ten Million people like you are buying and wearing “‘Ball-Band”’ 
Rubber and Woolen Footwear. For over 27 years the Red Ball trade 
mark has been the promise of More Days Wear and these more than ten 
million have found that they are sure of satisfaction when they buy 
“Ball-Band.” 

We make nothing but footwear and we know how 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 

“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 


‘BALL@BAND’ 
Rubber & Woolen 


FOOTWEAR 






4-Buckle All-Rubber 
Excluder Arctic 
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EARLE &. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


A Wart On Your Nose 


would not be noticed nearly as much as a frail, 
weak body. Yet, if you had a wart on your 
nose, you would worry yourself sick—you would 
pay most any price to get rid of it. But what 
about that body of yours? What are you doing 
to make people admire and respect you? Wake 
up! Come to your senses! Don’t you realize 
what a strong, robust body means to you? ft 
makes no difference whether it be in the busi- 
ness or social world—everybody admires the 
strong, robust fellow—but everyone despises 
the weakling. 


I Will Transform You 


men strong. That's my job. 
That's why they call me ‘‘The Muscle Builder’. 
I never fail. A bold statement, but true. I don’t 
care how weak you are, I can do the trick. The 
weaker you are, the more noticeable the results. 
I've been doing this for so many years, it’s 
easy now. I know how. 


In just thirty days, I'm going to put one full 
inch on those arms of yours. Yes, and two 
inches on your chest. But that’s nothing. I've 
only started. Now comes the real works. I am 
going to broaden your shoulders and strengthen 
your back. am going to deepen your chest 
that every breath will literally penetrate 
every cell of your lungs, feeding them with 
rich life-giving oxygen. You will feel the thrill 
of life glowing cpousbent your entire system. 
I am going to tighten up those muscles in and 
around your heart, kidneys and stomach. I am 
going to shoot a quiver up your spine so that you 
will stretch out your big brawny arms and shout 
for bigger and harder tasks to do. Nothing will 
seem impossible. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday 
socks it’s good. It’s wonderful. And the best of it 
is, I don’t just promise these things—I guarantee 
them. Do you doubt me? Come on then and make 
me prove it. That’s what I like. Are you ready? 
Atta boy! Let’s go. 

Send for my new 64-page book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
IT 18 FREE 
It contains forty-five full page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have trained. Many of these are leaders in 
their business professions today. I have not 
only given them a body to be proud of, but 
made them better doctors, lawyers, merchants, 


I make weak 


80 


etc. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 
them over now and you will marvel at their 
present physiques. This book will prove an 
impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will 
thrill you through and through. All I ask is 
ten cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail- 
ing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate 
you at all, but for the sake of your future health 
and happiness, do not put it off. Send today— 
right now, before you turn this page. 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1202, 305 Broadway, jew York 











EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1202, 305 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir>—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part _w hatever, a copy of your latest book, 
*Muscular Development.” (Please write or print 
plainly.) 


Name 
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MAKING THE HOME FARM PAY 
A80UT the time your father is worry- 


ing around getting the figures to- 
gether to make his income tax report, 
wouldn’t it be fun to walk up with a 
neat record book under your arm and 
say, “Here are all the fi you need?” 
Or maybe he would like to know how 
much a load of hogs weighed or how 
much hay he used last year. Again 
your record book would prove valuable 
to him. 

In northern Iowa there are a number 
of boys and girls who three years ago 
began to keep records on their fathers’ 
farms. “Records as a means to an end,” 
was their slogan. In other words, be- 
sides the value of a record itself, they 
wanted it to show what part of the farm 
was paying best, why some parts were 
losing money and how to make proper 
adjustments. Farm record clubs were 
formed which have shown a steady 
growth and many enjoy the record of 
being 100 percent clubs, for all the mem- 
bers completed their year’s work. 

Teams from two of these clubs, both 
in Floyd county, demonstrated at the 
Iowa state fair last fall. Vera McNally 
and Stanley Crook represented the In- 


dustrious Pen Pushers and Melvin 
Melcher and Howard Klinetop the 
Cedar Valley farm record club. elvin 


Melcher explained successful farm man- 
agement by constructi a building, 
which represented the , & business, 
from blocks named for the main enter- 
prises of the farm. The roof, made of 
farm record ‘books, was necessary to 
keep out leaks in the business. The 
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How the farm business is built up 


ridge pole was the summary and analy- 
sis of the farm records. 

Now if you will look at the outline of 
the building shown here, you will see it 
rests on land, labor and capital, all of 
which must the right size or the 
building will not stand true. Farm man- 
agement is the sill which connects the 
pillars and supports the building. The 
cornerstones selected were corn and hogs, 
the chief farm projects in Floyd county, 
lowa. 

Other stones could be used equally 
well were other kinds easier to get. 
Every farmer might not care for the 
combination used here. Neither would 
every farm business be suitable to these 
enterprises nor would the manager al- 
ways be suited to a combination of this 
kind. However, the outline shows the 
relationship existing in the farm busi- 
ness and other blocks may be substi- 
tuted where desired. 

Three separate records compose the 
roof of this building, The complete 
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cost account. is the hardest to keep. It 
is a complete cost account of all the 
farm enterprises such as poultry, beef, 
etc. The single enterprise record is kept 
on each crop or livestock enterprise. 
The third book is the financial record, 
which requires an average of four min- 
utes a day to keep posted. The larg- 
est returns for the time spent are ob- 
tained from this record. Of course, any 
one of the records will keep out many 
leaks but only thru the use of all three 
is the building made safe from all of 
them. . 

Even tho we may have a well con- 
structed farm business, there may still 
be a loss in operation. The same would 
be true if our corn crib was well built 
with a tight roof and yet the rats car- 








Stanley Crook in the field with his father 





ried away the corn. We must have 
Lat size of business, profitable crop 
yields, adequate livestock returns and 
efficient labor, Across the ridge pole of 
the building, then, is balanced the farm 
and its enterprises against the profits. 
Let any one enterprise fail to carry its 
proper weight and the profit side sinks. 
_ To demonstrate the necessity of mak- 
ing each enterprise pull its own load, 
Stanley Crook explained the records 
from his father’s farm. In 1922 the 
farm made a rather higher profit than 
the average for the county. This was 
due to high crop yields, high returns 
from. hogs, high livestock returns on 
$100 worth of feed and high hog re- 
ceipts per sow. Weak points were low 
receipts from dairy cows, too few cro 
acres per horse and man due to anal, 
irregular fields and too small a business. 

In 1923 the size of business was in- 
creased by renting more land, twelve 
small fields were reduced to nine, the 
minor rotation for the hogs was im- 
proved, two scrub cows were sold and 
three good ones bought so the receipts 
per cow increased from $34 to $45, crop 


acres ly’ man were increased from 41 to 
67 and the crop acres per horse were in- 


creased from. 17 to 20. 





WHAT WINTER BIRDS EAT 
When our summer birds south for 
the winter, their places are by birds 
that nested far to Ge: north. com- 
mon a a are evening ak, 
red crossbi oy ee oe unting, 
several others dapene 


commor pipit | 


‘ study 

they are not harmful. Boys and girls in- 
terested in bird ma: ee good 
bulletin on winter bi pa ir feeding 
habits by writing to the United States 
department of 1 , Washington, 
D. C. Ask for de t bulletin No. 
1249, “Food Habits of Winter Bird 
Visitants.” a 





Last year ten boys in Scott county, 
Indiana, planted certified seed potatoes. 
The average yield on these fields was 169 
bushels per acre. The advantage of certi- 
fied oad over ordinary seed may be seen 


from the ave yield for the county, 
which is 80 b rtified 


els per acre. Ce 
seed doubled the ytd —L J. M, 
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Good wear 
— at a moderate price | 


The red strip in the tread is more than a mark of identi- 
fication—it isa tough red rubber reinforcement placed where 
the extra wear comes. Upper and sole, the Red Tread Boot 


gives full dollar for dollar wear. It is a sound investment second only to 
the popular Hood Red Boot. 


If you have been too busy to follow the improvements Hood have made 
in rubber footwear—improvements that mean something to you in ad_‘ed 
comfort, extra wear and greater economy — drop into the store the next 
time you are in town. Don’t put it off—ask to see the Red Tread Boot 
White Rock Rubbers —or the Hood Red Boot. Go over the special features of the Kattle King. Learn ij 
-for all the family — White Rock Rubbers can save in rubber bills for the children, and for all the $ 

amily. 






If you will do this, it will convince you, more than anything we can say, of the 
dependability of the name HOOD on rubber products — as a time-tested guarantee i 
of design, materials and workmanship. , 

HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


‘atertown, Massachusetts 





The only Kattle King 


The popular 060 Red Boot 






9 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 





BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 
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we SPRAYERS 





Big Capacity-Low Cost 
The Bean Simplicity is a first-class 
power sprayer for the grower of limited 
acreage, giving him high-grade spraying 
equipment at very low cest. It has sur- 
prising capacity for a emall outfit, 
delivering 
5‘: Gallons a Minute at 250 Lbs. Pressure 

—yet it costs no more thanother outfits 
with a capacity of only 3% or4 gallons. 
The extra Bean capacity makes a big 
difference in results, for itis sufficient to 
insure good work withaspray gunor to 
supply two rods, 


Sturdy and Dependable 

The Bean Simplicity has complete 
Rotary Agitator, Built-in Pressure Reg- 
ulator, Troubleless Ball Valves, 2 H. P. 
Sprayer Engine (magneto equipped), 
Bean Porcelain-lined Cylinder, Special 
Steel Truck, and other vitaladvantages 
not found on other low-cost outfits, 


Belt the Engine to Your Small Power Jobs 


When not spraying, use it for white- 
washing and disinfecting pens, hutches, 
sheds, chicken houses, etc. Also, the 
sturdy little engine can be quickly dis- 
connected and belted. uptomany power 
jobs where a large engine is not needed. 
The Bean Simplicity is your most useful 
and profitable hired man. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. $0859 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172 W ..Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 


Name _ —_ 


Address _ ss 


Gurneys Certified 
Grimm Alfalfa ~4, 


R a permanent alfalfa 
stand, plant Gurney’s 
Genuine Grimm Seed! Main- 
tains an even stand year after 
year. Practically immune to 
cold and drouth. Yields three 
to four heavy hay crops annual- 
ly. First crop ready to cut be- 
fore common varieties are half ma- 
tured. All seed guaranteed 99 % pure. 
Certificate of genuineness with every 
purchase. 
SPECIAL PRICES: Order your Grimm 
seed now at these low prices! 1 Ib., 
65e; 10 ibs., $5.00; 50 Ibs., 
$22.50; 100 lbs., $43.00. Ask 
for our new 160 page catalog. 
It's FREE! 
Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. \(X 
135 Garney Square 




















Also the nationally sold special “Fordson” 
Baler Distributors everywhere. 
Swayne, Robinson & Co., 100 Main St., Richmend, Ind. 
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WHAT ARE SHOOTING STARS? 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you arel 

Up above the world so high, 
a diamond in the sky. 

I used to believe that if I made a wish 
during the flight of a shooting star, the 
wish would come true. Some of the 
wishes I made came true and some did not, 
but I continue to make them anyway, just 
for the fun of it. So quickly do these 
bright lights disappear that you must 
think fast or else make a very short wish. 

Cold, clear winter nights, when nature 
is asleep under the snow, are good times 
to watch for shooting stars. These 
strange objects from another world have 
always preatly interested me. Like por- 
tions of our own earth, they can be 
handled, weighed and analyzed They 
furnish us with the only tangible source of 
knowl of the universe beyond the 
earth. For this reason they have been 
“= carefully collected. 

Where do they come from and what are 
they made of? No one has been able to 
give a very satisfactory explanation of 
where these strange visitors come from 
but it is thought they are fragments of 
some shattered heavenly body. They are 
classed either as stone or iron meteorites 
according to their composition. A middle 
class consisting of about one-half rock and 
one-half metal is also recognized. As high 
as one-half the volume of some meteorites 
is metal. Iron predominates with a mix- 
ture of nickel, copper, cobalt and in some 
cases platinum. Several compounds have 
been found in them which do not occur on 
the earth. 

Because of the blaze of light which ac- 
companies the flight of a meteorite, it is 
commonly believed that they are very 
hot when they strike the earth and fre- 
quently we hear of fires claimed to have 
been started from one of these overheated 
visitors. A record of many-actual cases 
of “shooting star’’ falls shows such a be- 
lief to be incorrect. In the Colby, Wis- 
consin, fall, which occurred July 4th, 1917, 
one of these stones was coated with frost 
when picked up a few minutes after its 
arrival. Barns and haystacks ateey 
struck have never been known to catc 
fire. Nor is the ground where these stones 
fall ever charred or baked. 

Oliver C. Farrington of the Field 
Museum in Chicago tells of a few iron 
meteorites that were actually warm when 
picked up. The Cabin Creek meteorite 
was still as warm as could be handled after 
being dug from a hole three feet deep. An- 
other one could barely be handled when it 
landed. 
Professor Farrington, “‘can usually be as- 
sumed to be false.” 

So far as is known, no one has ever been 
killed by a meteorite. Three of the largest 
showers of these strangers known oc- 
curred in Iowa, one of which was in a 
thickly settled community, yet no one was 
hurt. 

In Alsace, November 16, 1492, a stone 
weighing 260 pounds accompanied by a 
loud crash like thunder fell in a field mak- 
ing a hole five feet deep. It was taken to 
the village church where people considered 
it a miraculous object for many years. 
While the fall of a meteorite is no longer 
considered a miracle, we cannot help mar- 
veling somewhat at these strange objects. 
At the Field Museum in Chicago there are 
specimens of 670 meteorites which are very 
interesting. 


Unquestionably it will take more labor 
to produce fifty bushels from am acre 
than it will to produce ten bushels from 
the same acre; but will it take more labor 
to produce fifty bushels from one acre 
than from five? Unquestionably thoro 
cultivation will require more labor to the 
acre; but will it require more to the bushel? 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


“Stories of intense heat,” says | toanyone 
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MASTODON 


The Greatest and Most Suc- 
cessful Everbearing Strawberry 






































bloom. Compact, good size 
bunches. Rich insugar. were? 
strong, Vigorous grower, healthy 
and preliic. Awarded highest 
honor ever emu’ = Ae 
fruit by American Institute of New 

xm Se Saag 1 plant, 65c each, 10 for 
$6.00. New 1925 catalog just off 

FREE oye. = of bergaine and valu- 
able planting information. 
BOOK Send for it to-day. 


Sonderegger Nurseries 
and Seed Nouse 


Cart Sonderegger, Pres. 


















For ing a name for 
i nou eabbaee, best 


the 
Penteat  Wlte for 1t today. 


— eee ee ee 


Arrow-Head Cabbage, Ft M Lettues 
ey A RK te 

and should try this 
of Northern Seeds. 
| Don’t fail to New Garden and Plant Copy 
| mailed free; te about the Big Cash Prize. today. 


Great Northera Seed Co., Dept. 5883 Rockford, Mlimeis 











Trial Fresh—G uaranteed— 
» h for amall Garden—Mailed for 10 cents. 
chonser, Bail Head" omon, Reed peauty 
CABBAGE, Welt Long pansiey, Triple Curle@ 
Carrot, Ha ARSMIP. 

‘White Teicie 

Summer 

Tomata, Gr. Baltimore 
TuamiP, Purple Top 


Also 9 GRAND FLOWERS WORTH 50 cts, 
100 Colors Prize Mixed 
















mrssum, LittleGem_  porrr, 150 Sorts 
Giant Mixed WAVES OF GOLD 
1 Flowers, 500 Kinds 





MIGHONETTE, Sweet SEED BOOK FREE 
All 24 Varieties above Mailed for 10 ets 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 


25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 cta. 


SEED CORN Dats sod eledictos Dulbe Money sav 
ing prices. Catalogue and present free, 


GRANDVIEW FARMS, GRANTVILLE, KANSAS 






























PIGS DO WELL 


We have started our 
club and it is a great 
success. We pur- 
chased two purebred 
duroc hogs and they 
are nice ones for the 
price. We are feed- 
ing them corn and 
barley mixed and 
next week we are 
going to put them in 
our alfalfa pasture. 
The hogs have gained 
about ten pounds in 
the last two weeks 
and we hope they 
continue gaining at 
that rate until this fall. 

We feel more like staying at home and 
working now we have ea | of our 
own.—Harold and Carl Dexter, McKenzie 
county, N. Dak. 


GIRL WINS FIRST PRIZE 


Sarah Newton recently won the first 
prize in a hog-raising contest fer the boys’ 
and girls’ pig club of Cedar county, Ne- 
braska. 

Last year each of the boys and girls be- 
longing to the pig club selected a pig from 
a litter and entered the contest to see who 
could raise the best hog. There were 
boys who laughed at the girls, thinking 
boys alone could raise pigs hey thought 
it was a man’s job. me of them even 
said, “Well, girls, better go and bake 
bread! Do not bother about raising hogs,” 
and laughed. Now the laugh is on the 
boys, for Sarah Newton, a girl, proved 
that girls can raise hogs better than boys. 

It is the aim of this club to make a care- 
ful study of purebred hogs. At times in- 
dividual members of the club acted as 
judges under the direction of the county 
supervisor, M. K. Pollock. After a year 
of hard work, the members of this club 
met at the Joe Arens farm to report about 
the work done during the past year and to 
make plans for another year. 

It was decided that the name of the club 
should be changed to boys’ and girls’ sow 
and litter club. Instead of trying to 
raise a single best hog, each member will 
enter a contest to develop the best sow 
and litter. Next year a prize will be 
offered at the county fair for the best 
sow and litter produced by any boy or 
girl in the county.—Y. P. B., Neb. 














Carl Dexter 


BOYS RAISE MARE 








These boys raised the mare they are 


riding. They are Lee and Lavaughn 
Howe of Bates county, Missouri. When 
their pet was a little colt, they fed her 
milk and eggs because she was a twin and 
didn’t get enough to eat. Now she weighs 
|,300 pounds. 


LUCK AND PLUCK 


Luck and Pluck went up Life’s hill 
In search of gold and laughter. 
Luck fell down and broke his crown, 
And Pluck came tumbling after. 


Up Pluck got and on did trot, 
Tho ofttimes sore and weary; 

He won the crest, found wealth and rest, 
While Luck lay glum and dreary. 

—Mrs. J. R. W. 
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What This Amazing 


Book Did Fe 








a small pay 
job. Now he 
TAAAT OA 
$12,00 a 
yearas a 
salesman, Last montk he 
cleaned up $1,350.00— 
and he stepped into this 
kind of earnings as a re- 
sult of reading this book. 
= H. Ward, Chicago, 
$1,000 In 
36 Days 
**After 
ten years 
in the rail- 
way ma 
service 
decided to 
make a cha 





. My earn- 
ings during the past 30 
days were more than 
$1,000.’ — W. Hoztle, 
Chicago, Il, 


ome 
“The 
anak 


first mon 
earned 
1,000. I was 
ormerly a 
farm hand.’’ 
—Charles Berry, Winter- 
set, Iowa. 


$524 In Two 

Weeks 

ee I h a d 
never earned 
more than 
$60 a month, 
Last week I 
cleared $306 
and this 
week $218.’’—Geo. W. 








| Kearns, Oklahoma City. 


City Sales- 
man 
**T want to 
tell you that 
the N.S.T.A. 
helped me to 
a good sell- 
ing position 
with the Shaw-Walker 
Company.’’ — Wm. W. 
Johnstone, Jr., 8, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 


$554.37 in 

One Week 

**Last week 
my earnings 
amounted to 
$554.37 ; this 
week will go ; 
over $400.’’ 
—F, Wynn, Portland, Ore, 

$10,000 a 
Year 
0. H. Mal- 

froot, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., 
stepped into 
a $10,000 

osition as 

ALESMAN- 
AGER —so thorough is 
this training. 


$100 a Week in Only 
3 Months 


H. D. Miller of Chica- 
go, made $100 a month as 
stenographer in July. In 
September, three months 
later, he was making $100 
















oa week as a salesman. 














& Men! 


It would be just as easy to tell 
the same story about 20,000 
men—even more—but what this book 
brought these eight men is typical. 
They were farm hands, mail clerks, 
stenographers and ex-service men without 
professions. Now they earn up to $12,000 
a year. If you do not find in this message 
an amazingly easy way to step into a new big-pay 
field then you have no one but yourself to blame. 
This amazing book is 


NOW FREE! 


It seems such a simple thing—but the eight men on 
this page who did this simple thing were shown the way 
to quickly jump from deadly, monotonous routine work 
and miserable earnings to incomes running anywhere 
from $5,000 to $12,000'a year. They sent for the book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” that you can now get—free. 

Possibly it is just as hard for you at this moment to 
see quick success ahead as it was for Charles Berry, of 
Winterset, Iowa. When he was a farm hand in Iowa, 
wondering how he could make a living in the city, $10,000 
@ year seemed a million miles away. But read what hap- 
— after he had read the book we want you to send 
or. Almost overnight, as far as time is concerned, he 
was making real money. The first month he made $1,000. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Berry, or about 
his success. Thousands after reading this book have 
duplicated what he did—Mr. Berry simply was willing 
to investigate. 

The only question is—do you want to enjoy big earn- 
ings in a new profession. If so—this book will quickly 
show you how to do it in an amazingly easy way. 


Success Inside Twenty Weeks 


Within twenty weeks you can be ready to forge ahead. 
This may sound remarkable—but after seventeen years 
of intensive investigation the National Demonstration 
Method has been perfected—and this means you can 
now step into a selling position in one-fourth the time it 
formerly took to prepare for this greatest of all money- 
making professions. 


Simple As A BC 


There is nothing remarkable about the suécess that 
men enjoy shortly after they take up this result-securing 
system of Salesmanship Training. For there are certain 
ways to approach different types of prospects, certain 
ways to stimulate keen interest—certain ways to over- 
come objections, batter down prejudice, outwit compe- 
tition and make the prospect act. Learn these secrets 
and brilliant success awaits you in the selling field. 


Make This Free Test At Once 


Simply send the coupon for this free book. Ask your- 
self the questions it contains. The answers you make 
will show you definitely whether a big suc- 
cess awaits you in this fascinating field. 
Then the road is clear before you. This 
amazing book will be a revelation to you. 


National Salesman’s Training Ass’n. 
Dept. 37-B, N.S. T. A. Building 
1139 N. Dearborn Chicago, 
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MATIONAL SALESMEND 
i. TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
a ee ee 


| Dept. 37-B, N.S.T.A. Buildings, | 
1139 N. Dearborn, Chicago, IL 
Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of ‘‘Modern Salesmanship”’ | 
with the understanding that it is sent me entirely free, l 
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THE EARLY CROP 
GETS THE PRICE 


WILLS 


Y NORTHERN-GROWN 


T'S the early crops that bring you 
the big profits. Will's Northern- 
rown seeds will put your crops on the mar- 

Eee weeks ahead of ordinary seeds. Grown in 

the coldest regions of the Northwest, where 

temperature changes are the rule, Will's 

rains, corn, vegetables, trees and shrubs 
eve become the hardiest varieties in the 
world. Many were developed from native 

Indian species that had already survived a 

century of harsh climate before Oscar 

Will & Co. discovered them 42 years ago. If 

they'll growin the North, they'll grow for you! 


FREE CATALOG! 


If it’s bigger, earlier 
yields you're after, then 
don't buy seeds until 
you haveseen Will's 1925 
Catalog. 100 illustrated 
pages; many valuable 
seeding helps! Write for 
your FREE copy today! 















Pioneer Seedhouse, 
Nursery and 
Greenhouses 
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SE Sow 


. BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 
Market and florists use 
puspes's nnual as a reference 
» and still it is so interesting 

and easy to read thata million 
amateurs use “ft as their garden 


Ep < 
Sz; If you are interested in ening, Bur- 
Ca pee’s Annual will be mafied te you free. 
f aaa A ] Pah a : 
oO s Annual; t 
book and select aregular 10c packet of 
vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and we wi 
mail it to you post-paid. 
This free offer is made to get new customers for 
Burpee’s Seeds and ts good only until May 1, 1925. 


om an on ae ne TEAR HERE <—--.....= 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
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PRGineccetotscsedowveneteseeseaceasuaben 
R. D. or St . 
P. Cicdawenedbnes onawee BABA. co cccccedenses *e 





-M r 
‘canner.To introduce to you our 


commeaied TOMATO 
: aker. Large, solid 





SEN T 
CONDON BROS., seedsmen 


vt River Valley Seed Fa: 
Box 211 ROCKFORD, WLLINOIS 


100 DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 75c 


Postpaid. Dunlap, $2.75, 1000; Gibson, Aroma, $3.50; 

Champion Everbearing, $9.00. 100 Champion, $1.50 
etpaid 20 Varieties Raspberries, Grapes, Fruit 
pes, Ornamentals, Bulbs, Seeds. Catalog 


O. KIGER NURSERY, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 
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THE WILLING WORKERS 


To all that are interested in how we are 
getting along with our club work, we will 
say that our undertaking in purchasing 
a sow for the loan we received has so far 
proved a decided suecess. 

We have raised all of the spring litter 
consisting of eight pigs, all of which are 
healthy and strong with an average 
weight of two hundred pounds. We in- 
tend to keep them until they weigh three 
| hundred pounds. Our sow raised another 

litter of seven pigs in September. It is 
| doing fine and is growing fast. We expect 
to wean it soon. 

We are very much pleased with our work 
and hopefthat many boys and girls will 
join the club work and get as interested as 
we did. We intend to sell our first litter 
before the new year and then will write to 
the club workers how we worked and 
how we fed our pigs to make our work a 
| Success. 

Leona is now going to high school and 
|I am taking care of our work.—Leonard 
}and Leona Welke, Wabasha county, Min- 
nesota. 


THEY LIKE CLUB WORK 

We are getting along with our club 
| work fine. We traded all our roosters for 
|some purebred registered chester white 
|pigs. The hens are doing well and have 
|been laying some time. We have a dif- 
ferent coop for them. 

We have enjoyed our club work very 
much and intend to join a calf club next 
year. I go to Trout Creek school and am 
in the eighth grade, while Vivian goes to 
Provost school and is in the seventh 

ade.—Sylvia and Vivian Coleman, 

ntonagon county, Michigan. 


INOCULATION INCREASES YIELD 
OF SOYBEANS 
Continued from page 15 


furnish a statement that they are fresh. 
Some of the state experiment’ stations 
send cultures to people living in their 
states for a small consideration to help 
pay for the cost of making them. It is a 
good plan for those desirmg to buy cul- 
tures to write to their state experiment 
stations for references to reliable sources. 

Professor Wright has found that the 
importance of dong all the inoculating 
in a shady place and being particularly 
careful to keep the seed covered has been 
overemphasized, and that the bacteria 
are much more resistant to sunlight than 
is ordinarily supposed. Inocylated seed 
xposed to sunlight for about ten 














can be e} 
hours before the bacteria are killed. 
Soybeans and ~ sm require 
different varieties of teria, likewise 
red clover and alfalfa. Alfalfa and sweet 
clover use the same variety of bacteria, so 
inoculated soil from around sweet clover 
roots may be used for inoculating alfalfa 
seed, or soil from alfalfa roots may be 
used for inoculating sweet clover seed. 
The commercial cultures are interchange- 
able, also. Medium red and alsike clover 
use the same variety of bacteria. These 
two legumes have been in the corn- 
belt for so many years, however, that it is 
sodem necessary to inoculate for either of 
em. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF OUR 
CLOVER FIELDS? 
Continued from page 5 


occurred since the fields were established in 
the fall of 1915. This applies, of course, 
only to portions of the field that were 
first. put in condition for clover. Check 
fields that received no treatment have 
never produced a good crop and the stand 
is usually lost in the summer. 

The field in Howell county was treated 
with manure and acid phosphate, The 
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Use the Isbe! 
shows varieties almost 


MICHIGAN GROWN 


Isbe eeds 


As They G 





maturing seeds. 46 
in Michigan— 


made more than 
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one in Greene county received manure and 
phosphate in the form of bonemeal. On 
many fields in Missouri, lime has also been 
necessary. By supplying the needs of the 
soil, clover can be made practically a sure 
~— on Missouri upland soils. 

orty-five farmers in Clinton county, 
Illinois, have given all the cultivated up- 
land on their farms a liberal application 
of limestone during the last seven years. 
Representatives of this group are G. B. 
Siddell, Clem Maue, Herman Heinmann 
Charles Boeker, Charles Hofsommer and 
Fred Korte. They used between three and 
four tens of limestone per acre and are 
now able to grow clover on any field on 
their farms, ssemething they could not do 
before the lime was spread. 

At a limestone meeting in Perry county, 
Indiana, last spring F. MM. Polk told the 
following: “An eight-acre field had been 
farmed by me from 1898 to 1918 with a 
rotation of corn, wheat, and clover. The 
clover had been seeded every third year 
but a failure had resulted every time. I 
calculated that I had spent a total of $98 
for clover seed during that time for which 
I had received no returns. In 1918 this 
piece of ground was sold to Clarence Leaf 
of Tobinsport. The two following years, 
corn and wheat were raised and clover 
seeded the third year, and the customary 
failure obtained. 

“In 1923 two tons of limestone per acre 
was applied to five of the eight acres with 
an investment of $6 per acre. A good 
estimate of the clover now standing and 
observed on the twenty-four acres will run 
from two to three tons of cured hay per 
acre, while on the unlimed land, no clover 
can be observed, only red sorrel and weeds. 
This is worth about $30 and I can recom- 
mend limestone as an economic invest- 
ment to the farmers of Perry county and 
southern Indiana.” 

Extensive studies in Wisconsin have re- 
sulted in the conclusion there that lime 
phosphate and manure will make 
clover trebly sure where it is now difficult 
to get a stand. The use of home-grown 
seed or at least the use of native American 
grown seed produced in northern states 
is also w . For hay on well-drained 
limed and fertilized soil, 8 to 10 pounds of 
medium red seed and 4 to 6 pounds of 
timothy seed to the acre is recommended. 
For hay on land where red clover fails in 
spots, use 4 to 6 pounds alsike, 5 pounds 
medium red and 4 pounds timothy seed. 
On low bottom land where red clover fails. 
use 6 to 8 pounds of alsike and 4 pounds of 
timothy. For light sandy soils, use 10 to 
12 pounds of mammoth clover. Where 
great care is used in preparing the seed 
bed, less seed is required. 

The late harvested nurse crop has also 
been found guilty of smothermg many 
seedings in Wisconein. Early harvested 
grains prove best, of which winter rye is 
very og On heavy soils good results 
have obtained by sowing the seed 
early in the spring on honey-combed 
ground on top of fall sowed rye. It is 
covered by the freezing and thawing of the 
soil. On light, sandy soils it has been 
found necessary to dise and harrow in the 
seed, a job which will not hurt the rye or 
wheat. Oats, such as the Kherson and 
White Cross, prove good nurse crops in 
Wisconsin. they can be cut for hay if 
necessary to save the seeding. Cutting for 
hay is necessary when grain lodges. 

As far north as Wisconsin, it is well to 
avoid close pasturing of new seeding late 
in fall, as such a practice increases the 
danger of winter killing and reduces the 
yield. Applying a light coat of well-rotted 
manure in Yate fall or winter protects 
new clover and increases yiel 

The evidence presented should prove 
conclusively that unfavorable weather is 
not the cause of clover failures. Soil con- 
ditions must be right before we can agai 
have bounteous crops of this valuable 
legume. 
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Minnesota station 





These shorthorn calves gained 2.34 pounds per head daily on 
corn and cob meal, linseed oilmeal, silage and clover hay at the 
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These angus calves gained 2.82 pounds per 
head daily on shelled corn, linseed oilmeal, 


silage and alfalfa 





Fattening Beef Calves for Market 
Young Cattle Are Bringing Good Prices 


By H. W. VAUGHAN 


creased steadily during recent years. Beef calves make 

economical gains on feed, and the broad demand for 
medium-sized, tender, well-finished euts of beef has resulted in 
satisfactory prices for young fat cattle. 

Baby beeves are fat steers and heifers marketed at twelve to 
eighteen months of age, weighing from 800 te 1,000 pounds. 
The general practice is to start the calves of the previous spring 
on feed at weaning time im the fall, at which time they are 
from six to eight months old, feed them heavily on grain supple- 
mented by roughages of good quality, and market them m the 
late spring, summer or early fall of the following year. 

Calves to be finished as baby beeves should have the broad 
deep, compact, short-legged, blocky type characteristic of 
cattle of good beef breeding. Long necks, long legs and long, 
narrow bodies are objectionable becausethey are not associated 
with early maturity and without early maturity a good finish 
cannot be produced economically at twelve to eighteen months 
of age. 

Both steer and heifer calves are fed successfully for baby 
beef, in fact heifers mature somewhat earlier and acquire a 
finish at a younger age than steers of the same breeding, and 
the market makes but little discrimination m price against 
heifers of baby beef age. 

If baby beeves are to be marketed before the first of July, 
it is best to select calves for feeding that weigh 400 pounds or 
over, otherwise it will be difficult to finish them. For later 
marketing, lighter calves may 
be used 

Feeders have found that 
calves are no more difficult to 
feed than are older steers. 
However, calves require more 
grain and less yenshens than 
ordinarily are used im fatten- 
ing two or three-year-old 
steers, and they also require 
a long feed of seven or eight 
months or longer to finish 
them. This is true because 
the baby beef steer or heifer 
is growing and fattening at 
the same time, and while 
rapid gains in weight may be 
made, the gains are largely 
in growth rather than in fat, 
and a good finish is not ob- 
tained unless the calf is fed a well-balanced ration containing 
a large proportion of concentrates during a long feeding period. 

Feed requirements —Growing, fattening calves should have a 
plentiful supply of protein and mineral matter as well as fatten- 
ing feed. Farm-grown feeds such as corn, barley, oats, alfalfa, 
clover and corn silage are all excellent feeds for baby beeves, but 
a ration composed entirely of home-grown feeds is likely to be 
lacking in sufficient protein, and often it pays to buy linseed oil- 
meal and feed it at the rate of from one to two pounds per head 
daily to correct this deficiency. Legume hays contain consider- 
able protein and are rich in lime and other minerals, but very 
often fattening calves do not consume enough legume hay to 
provide sufficient protein and mineral matter for proper 
balance. Timothy and prairie hays are inferior for fattening 
cattle, especially young cattle. 

Corn silage of good quality is desirable in the ration because 
it supplies nutriment and succulence at low cost and serves as 
a tonic and an appetizer. However, when silage is fed, less 
alfalfa or clover will be consumed, and the need of a protein 
concentrate such as linseed meal will be increased accordingly 
in order that satisfactory gains may be made. 

Salt and water should available to fattening cattle at 


Bee beef production has proved profitable ‘and has in- 


\ er eae 


all times, and it is also advisable to provide bonemeal either 
mixed with the salt, half and half, or supplied separately in a 
box kept under cover 
meal. 

Starting on feed.—Serious digestive~disorders are likely to 


Cattle usually refuse to eat wet bone 








These hereford calves show the right type, quality and 
uniformity. Fed by E. M. Cassady and sons of Iowa 


result if ealves taken off grass at weaning time are started 
immediately on a large amount of gain, i or alfalfa hay. 
Prairie hay or mixed timothy and clover hay, with or without 
corn stover added, should be fed at the start, oe the 
ealves will eat and gradually replacing this with the f which 
are to be used during the fattening period. Silage ard alfalfa 
may be fed in small amounts beginning on the third or fourth 
day and gradually increased ly until they replace the 
roughages used at the start. 

A very small allowance of shelled corn and whole oats, or 


coarsely ground barley should also be given them during the 
first ten days to teach them to eat gram, following whic — 
ree or four 


grain should be increased gradually, using at least 
weeks to get the calves up to a full feed. Linseed oilmeal, 
because of its laxative effect, should also be introduced into the 
ration by slow degrees. 

The best ration for fattening baby beeves is seldom the one 
which produces gains at the lowest cost. Very cheap gains 
usually are slow gains, and slow gains provide for growth accom- 
panied by little or no increase m fat, so that the calves must 
either be kept on feed beyond the baby beef age or sold in such 
poor condition and at such a low ea that little if any profit 
is obtained from feeding them. e more rapid the gain, the 
greater the fmish and i the price of the calves when 
marketed. The most desirable ration is one that produces rapid 
gains as economically as possible. _ 

In feeding trials at the University of Minnesota, we have 
found that calves should gain 
over two pounds per head 
daily in order to acquire a 
ak finish and sell at a good 

ice when marketed the fol- 

wing June or early July. 
We have obtained an av 
daily gain of 2.34 poun 
durmg 217 days on a ration 
of corn and cobmeal, linseed 
meal, corn silage, and clover 
hay, and this has proved to 
be one of the most profitable 
rations which we have used. 
However, because of marked 
changes in prices of feeds, 
no one ration can be best in 
every year. 

following rations have 

produced satisfactory results 
in our feeding trials with steer calves weighing 445 to 498 

unds at the start, ten calves lot, and marketed after a 

eeding period of from 196 to 224 days. Unless otherwise stated, 

the calves received practically a full feed of each ingredient in 
the ration in two feeds daily: 

Ration No. 1.—Corn and cobmeal, linseed oilmeal 2 pounds 
per head daily, corn silage, alfalfa hay. Daily gain, 2.26 pounds. 

Ration No. 2.—Corn and cobmeal 90 parts, linseed oilmeal 10 
peste Se weight; corn silage, clover hay. Daily gain, 2.34 
pounds. 

Ration No. 3.—Shelled corn, linseed oilmeal 2 pounds; corn 
silage, alfalfa hay. Daily gain, 2.32 pounds. 

— No. 4.—'Shelled corn, alfalfa hay. Daily gain, 2.09 
pounds. 

Ration No. &.—Shelled corn 80 ~~, whole oats 20 parts; 
linseed oilmeal 2 pounds, corn silage, alfalfa hay. Daily gain, 
2.19 pounds. 

Ration No. 6.—Shelled corn 60 parts, whole oats 30.parts, 
linseed oilmeal 10 parts; corn silage, clover hay. During last 
49 days corn increased to 75 parts, oats decreased to 15 parts. 
Daily gain, 2.19 pounds. 

Ration No. 7.—Shelled corn 60 parts, ground oats 30 parts, 
linseed oilmeal 10 parts; alfalfa hay. During last 60 days corn 
increased to 75 parts, oats decreased to 15 parts. Daily gain, 
2.22 pounds, 

Ration No. 8.—Same as No. 7, except ground barley substi- 
tuted for shelled corn. Daily gain, 2.11 pounds. (Cont. on p. 78 
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A strip of rubber cut from 
a “U. 8S.” Walrus will 


THIS TEST SHOWS 228%" 
one big reason why “U.S.” 
Walrus give longer wear 


IVE times its length! It takes real rubber to 
stretch like that. 
But that’s what a strip of rubber cut from a 
“U.S.” Walrus will do. 
No higher quality rubber has ever been put 
into a rubber overshoe—and that’s one of the big 
reasons why “U.S.” Walrus give longer wear. 


It explains why they stand the constant bend- 
ing and wrinkling that makes ordinary rubber 
crack and break—why they stay pliable and water- 


proof. 
Then, too, there’s layer on layer of tough fabric 
reinforcements built into every “U. S.” Walrus. 


Ee 
Walt 


Where the hardest strains come there are as many 
as ten separate layers of rubber and fabric. 


These important facts explain why farmersevery- 
where are finding that “U. S.”’ Walrus are a big 
economy. 


It will pay you to ask for “U. S.” Walrus. 


Other *‘U. S.”’ Rubber Footwear 


“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re famous wherever 

ts are worn—“‘U. S.”” Rubbers and Arctics, all styles 
and sizes for the whole family—the “‘U. S.” lace Bootee, a 
rubber workshoe for spring and fall—every kind of rubber 
footwear is included in the big “U.S.” line. Look for the 
“U. 8.” Trade-mark. 


United States Rubber Company 
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FATTENING WESTERN LAMBS 

Four hundred fifty-six western lambs 

at the Nebraska experiment station dur- 

ing the past year have been handled in 

various ways to determine if possible 

the best methods of fitting for market. 

The work has been under the direction 

of H. D. Fox. 

; a — in + se | 
rom .l pounds to pounds per 
head daily was fed. The rate of gain | 
increased paaaictentty in each lot as the 
amount of linseed oilmeal was increased. F 
The lambs which received linseed oil- { 
meal did not go off feed —_ so easily 





















as did those fed only alfalfa hay and r 
corn. | 
The cost of gains increased in each of C 
et, the lots as the amount of linseed oilmeal f 
ae A - * was increased. V 
gi oan pomes 100 pounds of gain, 40 8 
. of oilmeal replaced 33 pounds of r 
Electric motors have sup- -\mih corn and 37 pounds of alfalfa hay. 
planted gas engines and Varying quantities of alfalfa~molasses b 
Herd Ranch, pow meal were tried out. The meal seemed b 
end lantern have been to serve primarily as a substitute for t 
banished. alfalfa hay in producing 100 pounds of 0 
gain. Its replacement value decreased i 
. as the amount was increased. f 
5 i labo Lambs fed oats in addition to shelled v 
apping r corn and alfalfa did not make as rapid 
or as economical gains as did lambs fed ti 
e e no oats. Furthermore, lambs fed oats J 
fr m the line made a lower dressing percentage and re 
Oo returned less profit per head. 0 
Lambs fed alfalfa hay gained -36 ti 
Pa nei shiney. (epmene eooen Sot "aie 
= gain pounds per ‘on- a 
Cater River, Neves, [GaR Eee 
getting a t the amount of con- W 
cench see watered, Si-end. | Moasmiie y Gates 
e ty o attening ; 
ranch me gees © ag > lambs was also tested. P art of the lambe ~ 
. were sheared ten days after being started al 
sheare y bd ectrici y y on feed, part were not sheared and the ta 
the turn of a switch the remainder sheared two weeks before fe 
‘is marketing. h: 
ranch manager has at his The lambs not shorn made the largest ns 
‘ average gains and those shorn late made we 
command power equal to the smallest average gains. The cost of 
100 pounds gain was $6.14 for lambs not 
? that of a thousand men. shorn; $6.44 for those shorn late and 
: $6.63 for those shorn mene, 
; yamonee —_ —— é The avenge prane on ¥ ay sg ~ 
enera ectric H or lam not shorn; $1 or those a 
Company shear Electric power saves human Lain dado-pn 8 tet oes dah ae = 
, arive locomo- S a a 
eee ey battic. labor. It enables the live meager, i - 
ships, operate HAN 1 as 
dctlnake coreien stock breeder to care for Hendling tha cows 9 farsuwing ‘end = 
instruments, irrigate : ; until the pigs are weaned, is a very im st: 
deserts and perform more stock and increase his tant festen’ he determining whelbar "thse in 
a myriad of other ofits hogs will be profitable or not. Most men di 
tasks. pr ° have wonderful success handling two or 
three litters. But when they try to handle co 
a dozen or more the same way, they either do 
find that the methods that worked so well shi 
R E ] E on a few litters no longer apply or that the tu 
AL number of pigs per litter is greatly reduced ho 
under mass management. 8e\ 
One of the most successful hogmen in i 
the country is J. M. Ballard of Grant co" 
county, Indiana. He has been keeping ley 
in the eltietbeed of 150 brood sows for Ins 





some years, hence he has had to handle file 
them in the mass, yet he has been able te ter 
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they get a very little corn, say one or two 
ears a day. And they keep in good shape, 
too. I can say this because r have seen 
them under such feeding. 

For spring farrowing, especially the 
February and March litters, Ballard has 
a farrowing house with sixty-four indi- 
vidual pens in it. The panels are so ar- 
ranged that any or all of them may be 
taken out. Before the sow farrows, she is 
put into one of these pens, each provided 
with guard rails. She is fed lightly on 
alfalfa hay with a very little corn and 
tankage. 

Nothing but water and alfalfa are given 
on the day of farrowing. The next day a 
very little corn is fed, taking about ten 
days or two weeks to get the sow on full 
feed again. As soon as the pigs are three 
weeks old, five or six sows with pigs the 
same age are turned out together by re- 
moving the panels. 

If the pigs are the same age, there will 
be very little robbing, says Ballard. I 
have never seen large droves of hogs where 
they were so uniform. A little later, two 
of these lots are put together so as to make 
it easier to rae Finally from thirty to 
forty sows are turned out in the same field 
with pigs as near the same age as possible. 

For fall farrowing, Ballard makes ex- 
tensive use of small portable hog houses. 
These are light, have no floors and have a 
roof that folds together and can be taken 
off —— This makes it much easier 
to move the houses. 

Until the pigs are three weeks old, they 
are kept with the sow. After that five or 
six houses are drawn up together, each 
week combining more of them until the 
thirty or forty sows and their pigs are to- 
gether in one field of alfalfa, permanent, or 
woods —- From the time these pigs 
are old enough to eat, they get all the 
tankage and corn they want from a self- 
feeder. Block salt and minerals are 
handy at all times. The pigs are vacci- 
nated when they are from Seo to eight 
weeks old.—I. J. M., Ind. 




















Wu you buy Lee Union- 

Alls and Overalls, you get i 
all you pay for, because they outlast 
ordinary work garments by weeks 
and months! They are quality-built 
—close-woven, long staple cotton 
in colts and sometimes by worms or in- fabric, tiveted Tue f buttons, re- 
digestion in the young or adult horse. inforced sttain points—fully guar- 

There is much superstition about the azo fell ent—cnpoctelly poe . ‘ A 
condition, Barbarous treatment has come pt anteed to give complete satisfaction. 
down to us with the belief. That never = Th : , 
should be applied. Ht consisted in pune- of ey give extra-long wear, solid 
turing the swelling here and there with a — 
horseshoe nail or knife, or in burning it 
severely with a red-hot iron. 

Sensible treatment is based upon dis- 
covery and removal of the cause or al- 
leviation of its effects. In a majority of 
instances, it is necessary to cut off and 
file smooth the sharp points on the molar 
teeth or to lance the gums over incom- 
ing teeth, or adjust irregularities of the 
teeth. Worms may be expelled or de- 
stroyed by administration of 4 or 5 
drams of oil of chenopodium in a gela- 
tin capsule, after withholding feed for 
thirty-six hours. Follow immediately 
with one quart of raw linseed oil. 

Indigestion indicates advisability of 


reducing the amount of feed, changing 
leed and sometimes fasting the horse for 
t 
( 
l 
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LAMPAS OR LAMPERS 


A colt or adult horse that has difficulty 
in — as indicated by slow mastica- 
tion and some salivation or slobbering 
may show a mouth in which the hard 
palate projects below the incisor or nip- 
per teeth of the upper jaw. Lampers, 
as the condition is often called, is not a 
serious disease. It is merely a swollen 
state of the palate induced by teething 














comfort, and always look neat. To- 
day, millions of workers on farms, . 
and in industry are wearing Lee | 
Union-Alls and Overalls, because 
quality wins. Ask your dealer to 
show you a pair of Lee Union-Alls 
or Overalls (whichever you prefer). 
Slip them on—examine them care- 
fully. Then you'll see why they are i} 
the most popular work garments in 
America. Demand the genuine— 
: swabbing the swelling with tincture look for Lee on the buttons! 

iodine every other day or applying 


veral times daily a solution of one THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


ounce of alum per pint of water, or rub- 

bing the swelling with a block of alum. Kansas City, Mo. 
All feed should be wetted at meal times, 4 
laxative feed allowed and grain crushed Trenton, N, J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. “ San Francisco, Cal, 
until mastication can be easily done—| 
A.S. A, Wis, Seneca cape <abamnquseenemoensteenine ies manera ee eS EE STO i 
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enty-four hours in addition to medi- 
| treatment. Local treatment consists 
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Make Your 
oofs 


Last a Lifetime! 


Te, mid Be) 








ITIVELY THATI Put a coat- 
ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 
Asbestos roofing pod go roofs 

once every ten years they will 
last indefinitely. 

Seal-Tite » the original eshestes root on. 
ee toy yr ate 
— and on the most 


‘or 
users. It is now 
manufacturers prices 
liberal terms ever made on any product. 
Write today for details of our offer. 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 





roof!{ Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and yer 
old roof, when an 1 ite 
covering will make it watertight — and ie 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 


No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer's we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Tite before you are asked to 
pay one Send for offer at once. 







over your old 
foctiag. mak- 
ing a flexible, 
waterproof, 
one piece ve- 
neer that we £& 
can safcly guar- & 
antee for ten &S 
ears. Seal-Tite 
Las beenproved 
by years oi use 
in every state. 


No Mone 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite to 
cover your barn, house or other building brings 
it instantly. We do not want you to send us 
cnet pemey You pay 
entire roof —not a samp all 

After 4 months’ test by sun and rain, you decide 
if Seal-Tite is all we have claimed. If not 
do not owe us one penny. This is « free 
that te a free trial In every sense of the rd 
It is your chance to save the cost of a new roof 
and add ten te the life OF me old 
Don’t wait till rains remind you that 
leak. Get full detaile now and be prepared! 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Months Free Trial Offer 


j 
i 











Monarch Paint Co. ~ 
Dept. 25-12 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
and your 4 months free trial offer. 
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SMALL FLOCK IS PROFITABLE 


FoR nine years a small flock of ewes 

has been a moneymaker for me. My 
start was made with ten western ewes a 
neighbor had culled from his flock. They 
were Mo | poor and three died the first 


winter. But sheep interested me and I 
remained hopeful. 

Good rams were used each year and 
the best_ewe lambs kept to replace old 
sheep. My progress toward improve- 
ment encouraged me so much I finally 
bought a purebred Shropshire ram and 
eight well-bred ewes. Now, after ten 
years of careful selection, I have twenty 








The flock shows good type 


good grade Shropshires. Visitors invari- 
ably remark about their being so large. 

The year 1923 I had pe oot ewes 
ranging from one to five years of age 
and six spring lambs from 1922. e 
older ewes raised twenty-one lambs and 
the younger ones five. The eighteen 
head sheared 205 pounds of wool which 
sold for $71.75. The first twenty lambs 
weighed 1,855 pounds and ght 

05. The next three brought $24.65 
and the last two $17.50 making a total 
of $317.95. I still had the old sheep and 
one lamb. 

After. the corn is husked in the fall, 
the flock has the full run of the 80-acre 
farm. As long as there is plenty of out- 
side feed not covered with snow, they 
rustle their own roughness, but I always 
feed some oats beginning about the mid- 
die of December and continue until grass 
comes. 

After lambing time, which usual!- be- 
gins about Februa , I aad some 
shelled corn with all the clover hay the 
ewes will eat. When the lambs begin to 
eat oats, I fix a creep and have a box 
with oats in for them until the pasture 
gets so good they don’t care for them. 

For shelter they have the driveway of 
the barn which is 10x42 feet with the 
south floor left oom so they can go in 
and out at will. hen we are expecting 
lambs, we put a hurdle across the door 
to keep the ewes in. We watch the ewes 
and shut the expectant one in a small 
pen by herself and try to be on hand 
when the little fellows arrive, even get- 
ting up at night and going to the barn 
to see if there are any new ones. 

I have arrived at the barn many a 
night just in time to dry a pair of lambs 
and help them find their lunch basket. 
A lamb well dried and full of milk is 

retty sure to come along all right. — 
& L. S., Iowa. 


USE OF THE TWITCH ON HORSES 


The most common and the most widely 
used method of restraining the horse is 
the twitch. It is very successful and the 
ease and rapidity with which it can be 
used accounts for its being ay | 
used by horsemen the world over. It 
consists of g small rope or a piece of leath- 


er tied to form a small loop just large 
enough to fit over the horse’s upper lip. 
To this there is fitted a handle for twisting 
the loop after it has been put into the 








proper position. 


February, 1925 


This handle can be of any material just 

so it accomplishes the desired results; 
usually it is a short piece of wood, say 
from twelve to twenty-four-inches long, 
that has a small liole in one end just large 
enough for the rope to pass thru. The 
rope is placed thru this hole and the ends 
fastened to form the loop. 
The loop should be placed around the 
wrist of the left hand. The operator 
grasps the halter of the horse with the 
right hand if he is working alone. If he 
has an assistant, he permits him to hold 
the animal. In such a case his right hand 
is placed across the animal’s nose to 
steady the head; with the left hand he 
grasps the upper lip; releases the hold of 
the right hand and slips the loop over the 
left hand and over the lip. With the right 
hand he the handle of the twitch, 
tightening it by twisting. 

In no case should the twitch be used 
unless it is necessary and then never apply 
enough force to injure the animal. i the 
twitch is to be used for any length of time, 
it should be removed often or It may pro- 
duce an injury to the parts, This will also 
prevent the animal getting restless, 

Like the twitch, the war and pulley 
bridle are instruments of torture and are 
much used in the control of mean or 
vicious horses. There are several way: 
that these two bridles ean be made but the 
prin *iples are the same. 

Fe making either of them a piece of 
three ghths-inch ropé about twenty-five 
to thn sy feet long and a small pulley is 
needed. This . should be strong and of 
good on, ‘o make a pulley bridle, 
take the rope and fasten the pulley on 
one end and then pass the loose end thru 
the pulley until a loop of a diameter about 
equal to the length of the horse’s head 
remains. Put the loop in the animal’s 
mouth as you would a bridle bit and then 
over the top of the head; the pulley should 
rest on one side of the head below the ear 
or any other location down to slightly 
below the eye. 

The pulley should be on the piece of 
rope passing over the top of the head, for 
when traction is applied, the loop will 
tighten and remain in position. This is a 
very effective method of holding a mean 
or vicious horse. It can be very 
successfully for a horse that has the habit 
of breaking loose while being led. 

The war bridle works on about the same 
principle. The simplest way is to loop the 
oe about the — neck oe — 

y tying just as snugly as possible withou 
interfering with the movements of the 
neck. Then take the loose end of the rope 
and it thru this loop around the neck 
until the loop resulting is about twelve to 
fifteen inches in diameter. Place this 
loop in the animal’s mouth the same as a 
bit and draw taut. It is used for the same 

urpose as the pulley bridle. There are 

ew horses that cannot be controlled by 
either of these devices. Neither of them 
should be used, however, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


KEEPS FLEECES DRY 


One of the worst problems the sheep 
farmer has to contend with during the 
fall and winter is to keep the fleeces dry in 
rainy weather, according to August 
Krumweide, Bremer county, Iowa, who 
has been making money on sheep for the 
last twenty years. Lambs and ewes in 
the Krumweide flock must stay in while 
it rains. However, they are given their 
choice during fair weather. 

A new stave silo was filled this fall with 
goon corn to be used in feeding the ewes. 

ides silage, the forty ewes get a half- 
bushel of oats daily. Clover and timothy 
hay will bring the mothers to lambing 
time in tip-top condition. 

Grass-fed lambs are one of the sheep 
specialties on the Krumweide _ place. 
About thirty-five were marketed late in 
October.—G, C. T., lowa. 
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—so Quickly and Easily 


OU wouldn’t believe anything could chase pain 
away so quickly until you have tried Pain Oil for 
yourself.Unlike most other Jiniments, it is water clear, 


pleasant to use and doesn’t stain. Youdon’thavetorub hard 
to get results. It just seemsto “take hold” as nothing else 
will. When there’sanannoying ache or painanywhere about 


the body, a single application is often worth more than the 
—For bumps and bruises cost of a bottle. For emergency use, it will help more 
For cuts and burns than anything else “ 'til the Doctor comes.’ Fie 





te a See Pain Oil is sold only by the McNess Dealer 
Fre gee eer who comes to your home at regular inter- 
ee ee Oe ae vals. The next time he calls, be sure to get 
—For lame back and stiff neck 


a bottle. But you ought to have some right 
— If you will fill out and mail the cou- 

low, with 4 cents to cover mailing, we 
will send you a generous sample bottle Free. 


-For cold in the head or chest 

For chillblains or sunburns 
—For preventing infection in sores 
or wounds 





MMAVNOWSADdWWW 


_ TheMcNess Dealer is worth knowing. Everything beeies yeu <o ct eames spend Gree 
is of superior quality and comes direct to you fresh from our big Rich in that 


real cocoa 


Sunlight Laboratory at money-saving prices. His traveling store 


. . So soothing and 
calls at regular intervals and enables you, in the comfort of your 


taste. he 
kind that refreshing-a 





makes ure to use 

own home, to select what you need. cious health: Keeps + the hands 

This year the McNess Line is Jarger and finer than ever. In tested. Feci- chaps and rough 
addition to McNess Full-Strength Extracts,Spices, Cocoa, Better with each mess. 


Baking Powder, Superior Soaps, Washing Powders, Rejois Toilet 


Wet Mo 
Preparations, Liniments, Ointments, and Remedies for Poultry WANTED Filled with ino: 
and Live Stock, McNess Men are now showing one of the finest Man With Car! colt, ceseng anole 
lines of Brushes made. For example, there is a special Brush for If you havea car, iarge auamtty & 
cleaning milk cans, another for cream separators, another for you already have auickly 


1 
fruit jars, another for walls, others for windows, etc., a Bath Sape Seaee floors rapidly, eet @ 







Sone Brush, a Hat Brush, a Better Mop, Fibre Brooms, etc. In paying business. Use thore ugh. fa 
fact, there isa labor-saving McNessBrush for every cleaning need. YOur,<Arto,make ly. and. “bn EG 
est, ambitious and in- < sey” 
? dustrious, you can @ * 29 
Get is F earnmore money with , gd. oF 
panne | you heveezer ry MLE 
: ear efore. No 
To acquaint you with the superior quality of Capital or experience o% ed bon - 
“ae =©-McNess ““Twisted-in-Wire” Brushes, the McNess Cnceif you would like 0% f so 
~ Dealer will present you with a handy Vegetable Brush, to become a“Mc- @ "890 
; ° A ° : Ness Dealer & ¢ . 
ae with our compliments. You will like it and See how easily & > asec 
we want you to have one the first time the you can start .@ ee 2 
McNess Man calls. Don’t hesitate to speak to Business fg LP of ROK } 
him about it. your owny®. 8 - 
Send the Coupon today “ FL LF - 


Te - yt sj ‘3 foe em, a ra : 
Ul 'ST~Mc NESS CO AEE FO So 


CLARK, ADAMS AND LINDEN STREETS you wish, you may order the full-size 7 ounce 


Note botsie of Pain Oil direct from this advertise- 
FCC, ort, Vinois ment. It will be delivered to you for $1.10. Send no money. 
Pay when deli vered. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this , re-- and their questions will be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the 7: "Bo not ible, and previous 
treatment, if any ail to be as explicit as 
possi The ri in these col- 


rem ty 
umas are intended S be prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 

consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scient ily compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 


poun 
tions for this rtment to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


PIGMENT_ hye ares 


When buying a or white horse, 
carefully examine the black skin under 
the tail and about the : anus, vulva, sheath 
or udder, according to the sex of the 
animal. ‘In antneall of the colors men- 
tioned, pigment tumors often form in the 
black skin. They are most common in 
horses twelve years old or more, as they 
form when the change from gray to white 
oceurs. 

Incipient or undeveloped pigment tu- 
mors may, however, often be seen or felt 
in the black skin of the parts mentioned 
when the horse is but three or four years 
old. When that is the case, it may be 
taken as practically certain that the tumors 
will develop and give trouble in later life. 

Melanosis is the term applied to the 
disease characterized by growth of pig- 
ment tumors. The condition is incurable, 
the tumors being malignant or cancerous 
and recurring quickly when removed. 

Tendency to melanosis is considered 
hereditary by many veterinarians and in | 
some states affected stallions are dis- | 
qualified from public service. It is also 

















Ready with your Kodak 


There’s a real thrill to the picture that 
breaks on the scene without warning. Out 
comes your Kodak; quickly and easily you 
bring it into play and—the picture that 
found you prepared, soon finds a place in 





4 
our album es to discard affected mares for , 
j . purposes. 

) eile tran bo anh Oi So we ~ at 

appen may be amputa ve them 5 

° without violation of state laws against I 

docking. The operation may possibly . 


prevent further trouble, but the tendency 
is for other tumors to form once the disease . 
has made itself manifest. It is wise not to t 















































- Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. buy a horse at any age when a sign of , 
Catalog at your dealer’s, or by melanosis is diseove . 
- , The characteristic melanotic or pigment P 
mail from us, on request. tumor is purple-black in color and when . 
of some size bursts and discharges bloody - 
pus which stains the nearby skin and is an f 
eyesore. Treatment usually fails of per- te 
manent success but it is worthwhile to al 
immediately dissect out a forming tumor us 
and then cauterize the wound. 
While —- to have = done by the 
; » "a surgeon, the owner or attendant may try 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.\ ° the effects of fluid extract of ergot applied m 
two or three times daily. If that does no M 
good Monsel’s solution may be freely as 
applied and the tumor dusted now and vi 
then with Monsel’s powder, or with a m 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS mixture of equal quantities of calomel lo 
and Everbearing strawberry plants, of subnitrate of —— , powdered alum and ha 
all the best varieties, quality unsur- tannic acid.—A. S. A. re 
poe. We en pe eg en — tr de aia oY Del te 
Sac nemesis. daklinn, pelt, piant-that's the report from Diseased Udder.—I have a heifer with first 
ts Ge She advens < ae May's calf. She had a large udder. I tried my best to pe 
keep it down, * Kg = MH. — —_ eee, a 
v. Ws DIXON, BETO, BAS ann What should I os pat it with? What a one ve: 
do when a cow has such a large udder or milk bag’ 7 
BARGAIN J. M., 8. Dak. ' 
CLOVERearc We suspect that a portion of the udder has ar 
become gangrenous and is sloughing out. Bathe req 
Red Clover the affected part with a two percent solution of sli 
$A 80 oe cannot for BARG AIN permanganate of potash two or three times daily, no’ 
sow set, Nesseee eater pati 1 at cles and then dust with oxid of zine. After sloughing has Wo 
Opt ae ony 2 lars occurred and the sore place has healed, the cow had fed 
Ber Pes ore i= Gaver. eae lg better be fitted for the butcher. The swelling ore 
vancin GRUPCRS an and ties. catalog originally was caused by germ infection, and then ra 
A. A. BERRY SEED ¢ Cu., Box 619, Glarinda, lows mastitis or garget set in. There is no certais 1,0 
remedy for that disease. At time of attack, how ed 
Apple Trees, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry ever, some good can be done by persistent bathing 11. 
Small Fruits, Roses and Shrubs. Grapevines by the thousand. We with hot water or poulticing with hot antiphlogis- of 
eave you 30% to 40% on every Order. Write for Wholesale list tine, stripping the udder clean every hour or two, 
**Truth Well Told” WELCH NURSERY, Shenandoah, lows and tuies daily giving two to four drame of formalin om 











Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our colums | 


in a quart of milk, for four or five days. 








Fistulous Sore.—I have 1 three-year-old cow 
that has a running sore on the inner surface of the 
leg midway between stiffile and hock caused oe 
getting it caught and squeezed. She was very sic 
for a while, and the limb swelled badly then aD 
to discharge water, and has done this ever since. 
Can this be healed?—J. K. B., N. D 

We think it probable that the discharge is kept 
up by presence of a foreign body such as a sliver 
in the wound, or the bone may have been partially 
fractured so that some part of it has become diseased 
and has flaked off. If such matter can be removed 
the discharge should soon subside and healing take 
place, if you swab the part with timceture of 
iodine a few times and then daily with a lotion com- 
posed of one ounce of acetate of lead, six drams of 
sulphate of zinc, and one pint of soft water. Label 
the bottle “poison” and shake it well before use. 
The animal may, if desired, be fitted and slaugh- 
tered for meat when the discharge has ceased. 

Swam Fever Kills Horse—Last spring 
I lost a Eases and mare. The mare was swollen 
in all four legs and underneath the belly from her 
breast. The horse was swollen in one front knee 
and underneath his belly from his front legs to his 
sack. I stuck holes on the swelling of the horse and 
water drained out. The horse was seven years old. 
He had no life, and when outdoors chewed on wet 
old hay and snow. Please advise what the disease is. 

I bought a mare twelve years old the other day 
and she seems to have no life now. Is there any 
danger of the disease germs staying in the 
ill summer, or nine months since the other horses 
died? In case this mare gets the same symptoms, 
what can I do for her?—L. J. 8., Minn. 

Swamp fever most likely killed your horses. It 
is a germ-caused disease, and no certain remedy 
has been found. It would be possible for infection 
to remain in the stable, but horses more commonly 
contract the disease from an affected horse or from 
their feed and water. It would be advisable to have 
. qualified veterinarian examine the affected horse. 
Meanwhile give the animal cue-half an ounce of 
Fowler's solution of arsenic and thirty drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica twice daily, in a little 
water. Feed the best of tame hay and give water 
from a deep well. Allow access to rock or block 
salt. As a disinfectant for the stable use a mixture 
of one part of compound cresol solution and thirty 
parts of water. Fumigation is unnecessary. 

Open Teat Closed by Infection—I have a 
three-year-old Holstein cow that freshened about 
seven months ago. About a week ago the right 
hind quarter of her udder became swelled and the 
milk was lumpy and stringy. It was not bloody. 
I treated the udder and it seemed to get all right. 
Now the teat seems to be closed, a small scab 
overs the hole between milkings, and it is very 
lifficult to milk this teat. The milk is not lum 
now but it is all I can do to force it out. Is t 
milk from this teat fit to use? If not, would the 
milk from the rest of her udder be good? Would 
you please suggest some tredtment for this?— 
E. 8. P., lowa. 

The quarter was attacked by mammitis caused 
by germ-infection, and the tip of the teat and lining 
membrane remain infected and thickened. Night 
ind morning, for five minutes or more, immerse the 
teat in hot water containing all the boric acid it 
will dissolve. Then dry the teat and paint the 
sore once with tincture of iodine and afterward ap- 
ply a mixture of subnitrate of bismuth and castor 
oil to make a soft paste, after immersion. If that 
loes not suffice, a veterinarian should be employed 
to slit down thru the stricture or obstruction in 
four different directions by means of a sterilized 
teat bistoury. Better discard the milk from the 
affected quarter, but the rest of the milk may be 


used, 


CORN OR OATS FOR MULES? 

The relative values of corn and oats as 
mule feed were recently tested at the 
\issouri experiment station. Four mules 
as evenly matched as ible were di- 
vided into two lots. Teams were then 
made up of one mule from each lot. Both 
lots received mixed clover and timothy 
hay for roughage. One mule in each team 
received a grain ration of shelled corn while 
ts team mate receive oats. The corn was 
No. 2 mixed and the oats of good ave 
juality. Grain was fed three times daily 


and hay twice. At the end of the first | 


vear the rations were reversed. 


The corn fed mules were kept ai a feed | 


cost of twenty-eight percent less than those 
fed oats and maintained their weight 
slightly better. No difference in spirit was 
noted and in hot weather the corn fed lot 

orked as well as the other. The corn 
fed mules ate an average of 8.9 pounds of 
crain and 11.51 pounds of hay daily per 

000 pounds of live weight. The oat 
fed lot consumed 9.3 pounds of grain and 
11.89 pounds of hay per 1,000 pounds 
of live weight 
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Imported “~@ 


== HARP 
SEPARATOR 


Selling by Shiploads 


30 Days Trial ~~ 
Absolutely Free! 


Send No Money—No Obligation To Buy 


You try the world famous Harp Separator entirely at my risk! You 
alone are the judge. The Harp is its own salesman. Compare it 
with any other machine at even twice the price and if you don’t find 
the Harp the easiest turning, closest skimming, quickest to clean sep- 
arator—the greatest money makerever built—send it back to meand I 
the — both ways and the trial will have cost you nothing. 
at could be fairer? Try the Harp on these terms, profit from its 
closer skimming and easier turning and you will see He it is 


E urope’s Standard for 22 Years. 
















In the Harp you get a proven dependable skimmer of unsurpassed 
efficiency—a separator that gets all of the cream all of the time under 
all conditions—a separator that is a ball-bearing machine and turns 
twice as easily as the common plain bearing machine. Has replaced 
hundreds of thousands of machines in England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark and Australia—a proven success all over the 
world. Its popularity everywhere has n based entirely upon 
performance. And its performance is the result of accurate Euro- 
pean workmanship and unique features of Harp design, 


Bargain Prices—10 Months to Pay 


Waist My prices put the teed Harp within the reach 
) of every farmer. aye! save you $25.00 to y 






$50.00 on each machine and give you on top 
of that ten months to pay. Harp Prices 
are lower because European labor and aA 
materials are cheaper. We build in 
Semessees, soa 28 ship in vast > 
amounts a e lowest freight rates. 
From $33.80 Up. 4 $ 

A Size for Every Dairy ny Ow Sy 
Thereis a Herp for every purse a Oo a> 
and pases. e Harp is bui!t * ee 
in allsizes from 225 lbe.to 1000 a. 2 - 
lbs. capacity. No matter how Y 4 oO £95 . 
large or small your dairy you A » : 
can save money and make eee 
big prot itsseparating your PY “? 
milk with this close oO 

wy 


ee skimming machine. y 3 A iy ares 
HARP SEPARATOR COMPANY .9@ & 589 
Dept. 231, 115 S. Dearborn St., y 4 2D aa 
Chicago, Illinois. QR Ss cae x) 
Send COUPON 
for Folder and— 
BARGAIN Prices. 
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One of the surest aids to the production of more 
beef and milk is correct housing that will assure in- 
terior comfort in winter and summer. 


= cattle bring comfortable profits. 


‘Barns built of Natco Hollow Building Tile insure cattle 
against discomfort all year through A blanket of aur 
within the Natco walls and floors insulates the interior 
against outside heat or cold Natco barns are perma- 
ment and yet low in cost. They are easily and quickly 
erected at minimum building expense. 


Our Free Farm Building Book 


Qiustrates and describes Natco Silos, Barns and other 
comfortable, economical hollow tile farm buildings, 
Write for it 


National Fire Proofing Company 
703 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATCO 


——= HOLLOW BUILDING TILE == 
FREE! Send Coupon now 


for StyleBookand Souvenir Purse 


BUCKHECT 





California’s 
Favorite 


Outdoor Shoe 


This Spring you'll want shoes 
built to sented wear andgive 

ou comfort. Find out now about 

uckhects, the favorite of out- 
door men in California for 68 
years. They’re sold by 4,000 
dealers west of the Rockies. You 
can get them direct, if you live 
east. 

Our Style book shows most 
popular models, high cuts, low 
cut, light and heavy weights for 
men and women; explains pat- 
ened ‘‘Buckstrips” and other 
features; givesspecial sure 
method of fitting by mail, 
Send coupon now; we'll 
mailit free with a souve- 
hir-purse 
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BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 


39 First St., San Francisco 


Without charge please send Style Book and 
> 
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RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 













6 shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
30, Mod. 1906 ones ~h. eight, 8 
ands. Length, 42's inches; barrel, 22 ine Ti 
a bolt handle. Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100, Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
15 Acres Army Goods. New 60th 
Anniversary issue, 872 pages, fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Ameri- 
ean military guns and pistols (includin Colts) since’ 
1775. with all World War rifles. Mailed 50e. Est’d 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 50] Broadway, New York City 
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TRIES COLONY SYSTEM 


OR two years Sam Fahlberg, Lincoln 

county, South Dakota, raised no pigs. 
Bullnose, enteritis and worms had made 
such inroads into his hog profits that he 
finally quit the business in disgust. 

Last spring he tried again with twelve 
sows but under a. different system. A 
number of colony houses, one of which 
is shown in the illustration, were built 
and hauled out in the pastures away 
from any possible source of infection. 
His pig crop was the best he ever raised. 


““CRICK IN THE BACK” 

By the veterinarian this condition is 
spoken of as azoturia, while in many 
sections farmers of it as “crick in 
the back.” There is not another disease 
that has ag many terrors for the horse 
owner and the veterinarian as azoturia. 

This is a cold weather disease. It 
usually occurs after a short period of 
idleness, and in young, growing horses. 
It does occur; however, in older horses 
but not with the frequency that it does 
in younger ones. It is more severe in 
city horses than it is in country horses. 
This is due to the more concentrated 
feed that they consume and the more 
violent exercises that they receive. 

In city horses it often comes on so 
suddenly that the driver has no warning 
before the animal goes down. In coun- 
try horses there is usually ample warn- 
ing that it is coming on, as the symp- 
toms appear before the disease is well 
established. A larger number of city 
horses die in proportion to those affected 
than do country horses. 

A western veterinarian announced a 
theory that seems to be the best one 
that has been offered to date, and one 
which will stand investigation pretty 
thoroly. This has been termed the me- 
chanical theory. The horse at rest is 
fed rich, nitrogenous feed that makes 
the blood thick and heavy. The circu- 
lation becomes sluggish, the nitrogenous 
material in the blood makes the muscles 
of the blood vessel walls weak; they do 
not have their normal elasticity. 

The nervous system is stimulated and 
the animal is feeling exceptionally lively. 
The horse is taken out to work and the 
exercise that he receives for the first few 
minutes causes his heart to work much 
faster than usual, pumping large quan- 
tities of blood into the ‘bl vessels 


| that are weak and flaccid. This pro- 


duces excitement and a paralysis of 
those particular muscles in which the 
blood has stopped. 

In most cases if the animal is stopped 
when these symptoms are first noticed, a 
rapid recovery takes place. If rest is 
not given at once, the blood that is 
pumped into these parts soon coagulates, 
and then the sntesall dies with symptoms 
similar to apoplexy. 

Azoturia manifests itself in a number 
of ways. Some horses will act very 
much like a horse with an attack of in- 
digestion, look around toward the flank 
at frequent intervals and show evidence 
of quite a little pain, and may even get 
up and down a few times. Others may 
show an affection of the muscles of the 
forelimb or of some other group of 
muscles, 


Most of them show @ marked lame- 
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ness in one hind leg, in rare cases in 
both, and a hard swollen condition of 
the muscles of the loin. This lameness 
may be slight at first, but rapidly gets 
worse. The animal can scarcely walk. 
The breathing is labored and fast and 
the animal breaks out with a profuse 
sweat. If the animal is kept moving, it 
rapidly grows worse and soon goes down 
unable to rise again. 

Some animals are so nervous that it is 
almost impossible to give them medicine 
by way of the mouth. The animal that 
does not recover sufficiently to get upon 
its feet in forty-eight hours will very 
often die. A few will remain down for 
several days and then recover, but these 
are the exception to the rule. 

Horses that go down with this condi- 
tion should not be put in slings. They 
should be bedded down well and made 
as comfortable’ as possible, and turned 
over every three or four hours. When 
the attack is coming on, do not fight the 
horse to keep it upon its feet. This 
only aggravates the condition. If the 
animal wants to lie down, permit it to 
do so. Rest is the most essential thing 
in the treatment, so stop the animal as 
soon as the first symptoms are noticed 
and keep the animal as quiet as possible. 
Do not try to make a barn or the village 
before stopping the animal, but ste» 
wherever you happen to be. Blanket 
the animal if the weatner makes it neces- 
sary, and keep it quiet. 

Horses that are lightly exercised and 
then rested for half an hour or so before 
going to work, do not get azoturia. 
Horses in which the grain ration is great- 
ly reduced during idleness and whose 
bowels and kidneys are kept active by 
proper feeding, very seldom contract this 
condition. Animals that have been idle 
for some little time are not as liable to 
develop azoturia as those that have been 
idle but a day or so. Mares do not have 
this disease as severely as geldings do. 

For the first several hours of the at- 
tack, the urine may be almost normal in 
color, but if recovery does not begin 
within a few hours, the urine turns dark, 
sometimes being almost as dark in color 
as coffee. 

If you have an animal that is subject 
to these attacks, cut down the grain ra- 
tion at least one-half when the animal is 
to be idle for a day or so, and see to it 
that the animal has some exercise each 
day. If, for any reason, it is not possi- 
ble to exercise for a day or so, exercise 
for a few minutes and then allow the 
animal to rest a half hour before putting 
it to work. Keep the bowels free by the 
use of linseed oilmeal or bran. 

There is no treatment that is a spe- 
cific, and the proper care and attention 
that should be given by the owner early 
in the attack and the care during the at- 
tack is more important than medicinal 
treatment—G. H. C., Iowa. 





TON LITTERS SHOW GOOD CARE 


To Jenkins Brothers of Orange county, 
Indiana, go the honor of producing the 
first Berkshire Hoosier ton litters. They 
recently checked in one litter of ten pigs 
that weighed 2,085 pounds when six 
months old and another of nine pigs that 
weighed 2,190 pounds at 180 days of age. 
Both litters were farrowed in March. 

On this farm last spring seventeen 
sows raised 117 pigs to weaning time. 
Before farrowing time the houses were 
cleaned of straw and manure, then thoroly 
disinfected with lime and cresol. Before 
the sow was put into the clean pen, her 
udder was carefully scrubbed. 

The lots in which the sows and their 
litters ran were limed before the pigs were 
farrowed altho no hogs had run on them 
for six months before. Seven pigs per 
litter is two above the average and shows 
the advantage of taking precautions to 
avoid diseases and a in the young 
pigs.—I, J. M., In 
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‘Mew LowFACTORY Prices!| ae 
New Models ~ ae | 
New Features |=, 


Get your copy of this Se 
new FREE book today!) tga 


I’ll Save You}to} GE 8 a 
at This Great Sale | sx 


Prices Smashed! The biggest Sale in 
our 25 yearsison. Here’sa lifetime op- 
portunity. Get - high —_ stove, 
range or furnace direct from actory 
at a tremendous saving. Send for my 
big FREE catalog today—full of new r 
models, new features, new ideas, and 
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prices solowas to bealmost unbeliev- 
able. No matter where you buy your 
some one buys it from 
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ge i hynotyou? Here’s any of the 200 
nace owen ae my P orm—S0 days trial, 360 days 


; test . ler: catalog at 
find these ownersin every county in the country PI on anything y , in make you the most liberal down pay~ 
—some live near you. We will youtheir names cash or someaslowas ment proposition you have ever heard. Think of it 
with out catalog. Ask them! They willtellyouthatyou $3.00 ; $100,000 bank bond ~—*0me as low as $3.00 down and $3.00 a month" 
can’t make a mistake when you order from Kalamazoo. on everythi don’trisk *" will scarcely miss the payments and the stove 
Our big business has been built by our pleased cus- . bet or furnace will be yours, fully paid for, almost before ; 
tomers who haverecommended Ka zoo quality to @ penny; 24 hour shipment; safe de- you realize it. Can you afford to use a worn-out 4 
their friends. For 25 years Kalamazoo has ialised livery guaranteed. range or to put off the purchase of a furnace, when ‘ 
in quality stoves, ranges and furnaces —we how ha can takeadvantage of this wonderful opportunity? 
to build no other. ousands of others are writing for this new moneys 
a = saving book—you should, too. a} 
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—25 years in business 











—200 styles and sizes 

—30 day trial—360 day ap- 
proval test 

—-24 hour shipment 

—Cash or easy payments 

—$100,000 bank bond guar- | 
antee insures satisfaction or | 
































\ money back You Buy on This Guarantee 
\f i e “—~ guaranteed Poousseined articles Reed and # 
A | 360 Day —Above uality iy ined aie 
j Approval Test trated. _ We guarantee that © eating 
Place the stove, range, furnace, or anything any article purchased from) J 


us will satisfy you in every partic hat it will give you honest service, 
which you have a right to expect, and that it represents full value for the a 
price you paid. If for any reason atsoever you are dissatis with your : 
purchase from us, we agree to satisfy. you or allow you to return the articie 
to us at our expense, and we to 
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you desire to purchase from our catalog, in your home for 30 days. Use 
itfreely. Put it toevery test. If youarenot thoroughly delighted, if you 
are not 100% satisfied, ifitis not everything weclaim it to be, returnitatourex- 
pense and we will cheerfull eelpnd everything you have aid including freight 
charges. Isn't that fair? Could you_ask for anything Petter? You can’t tell 
what a stove or furnace is like until ~~ actually use it in your own home. 


Now I’ go even further—I'll let you have anything in our catalog on a 360 n transporta' 
y approval test. Where in the world can you —e proposition like that? per cn Boy fos 
—above all else—QUALITY return your 
money, 


24 Hour 
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Ing a Rex and install- 7 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency 
of industry. Who can say what part of their success 
is due to the superior implements they use. This much 
we know. They have the world’s best telephone sys- 
tem for their communication, and they use it without 
parallel among the races of the earth. To this end tele- 
phone service must be equipped with proper tools. 


The tools of management. Bell System executives, 
rising from the ranks of those who know telephony, 
must share our responsibility to the public, most of 
whom are telephone users, shareholders or workers. 

The tools of service. The national, two-billion- 
dollar Bell System, handling fifty-eight million tele- 
phone calls a day, must be enlarged and extended 
while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know 
the rapid and complex growth of communities and 
make provision in advance, so that the telephone will 
be ready when needed. 

The tools of supply. The Western Electric Com- 
pany, our manufacturing and purchasing department, 
its factories manned by 40,000 workers, assures us 
that extension of facilities need never be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, 
of everything else, in order to continue serving the 
American people, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND, ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
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‘ of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucu 


, al a ~ ‘ 
gat Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asterr | 
7 and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 PP. 
for 10c. Due bill for 10c with each order. Money back if not of 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 
etable can b! 


5. W. Jung Seed Co., Farm 7 Randolph, Wis. Tun S. & H. free catalog for 1938 lists all the 
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ties for over 71 years. Post-card brings catalog. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalog THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


fer 71 years 
2 Beets, et Box 653 Painesville, Ohio 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C_ 0. D. PREPAID 














THE PREGNANT MARE 


It is quite common for the pregnant 
mare to have stocked legs and a swell- 
ing form from her udder forward along 
the abdominal wall. In some aggra- 
vated cases the udder may also swell ex- 
tensively and a hind leg may suddenly 
become greatly enlarged and intensely 
oe. I have — that os — 

uring pregnancy, and especi when 
it is well advanced, is afraid to lie down 
in an ordinary stall. 

The swellings are then about certain 
to form. They are dropsical and pit 
when pressed with the finger tips. There 
is no soreness in the ordinary stocking 
of the legs and swellings of the hind legs. 
The enlargement is due to an outpour- 
ing of lymph from the blood and it is 
quickly resorbed, from the legs at least, 
when the mare is worked or actively 
exercised. The painful swelling of the 
leg is an acute inflammation of the lym- 
phatic vessels, together with an out- 
pouring of inflammatory lymph into the 
surrounding tissues. 

The latter condition is caused by heavy 
feeding during a day or two of idleness 
in the stable. To prevent stocking and 
swellings, have the pregnant mare oc- 
cupy a roomy, well-bedded boxstall 
when in the stable so that she will rest 
well at night and also move about a lit- 
tle at other times. Have her work light- 
ly right up to the week of foaling and 
when there is no work for her to do, let 
her take active exercise out of doors. 
But see to it that she is not jerked when 
at work or made to haul a heavy load in 
deep mud or snow or over a manure pile. 

Lymphangitis will not attack if the 
mare is made to take exercise every day. 
When not at work, feed very little if 
any in. The ration should be light 
and laxative. Wheat bran and carrots 
will help to regulate the bowels. All 
feed should be sound. Hand rub and 
bandage the legs if they tend to swell. 
Avoid Gving rugs of any kind. Pre- 
vention is all-important—A. 8. A., Wis. 


THE HOG LOUSE 

The common hog louse is a eee 
sucking parasite and is the largest of 
the lice families affecting farm animals. 
The female, when fully matured, will fre- 
quently attain the length of one-fourth of 
an inch, while the male, as is common with 
most ites, is somewhat smaller 
and can identified very easily by 2 
black streak on the under side of the ab- 
domen, crossing the last three segments. 

The entire life of the hog louse is ordi- 
narily spent on the coat where the female 
deposits her eggs, commonly known as 
nits. The average female will lay about 
ninety eggs over a period of twenty-five 
days, laying from three to six eggs daily. 
The majority are hatched in about two 
weeks. As soon as the young lice are 
hatched they seek the tender skin of the 
hog, which is inside the ears, back of the 
ears or under the —_ There they pierce 
the skin and suck blood until their appe- 
tites are gratified, after which they wan- 
der about over the animal. 

The lice feed at frequent intervals, and 
the puncturing of the skin causes an irri- 
tation which animal tries to overcome 
by scratching or rubbing against any con- 
venient object. The mating between the 
young lice takes place at about ten days 
of age and at twelve days of age the female 
will begin laying eggs. The average life 
of the hog louse is from five to six weeks. 
As a general rule, they will not stay on any 
other animal. 

One of the most effective methods of 
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treating hogs for lice is the medicated 
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hog —— panes . ps mag eres wal- 
ws should have a drain so that they can . fi pone 2 ae 
“emptied when they become foul and FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 

rty from the material carried in by the 

gs. The size of the hog wallow should mi 

1t be over eight or ten inches high. 

In order to secure drainage and to make 
t suitable for all weights of hogs, it is 
desirable to have a slope of two or three 

iches to ten or twelve inches of length. 

A hog wallow that is six inches deep at 
the shallow end and eight or ten inches 
deep at the deeper end, can be about half 
full of medicated water and be very satis- 
factory for pigs ranging from 30 to 40 
pounds up to 150 or 250 pounds in weight, 
the small pigs wallowing in the shallow 
water and the larger ones using the deeper 
section. If the water is too deep and too 
much crude oil or sulphur dip is used, the 
hogs will not lie down oak roll. As a 
result they will not become covered over 
the back, which is very desirable. 

One of the most common and effective 
preparations to put in a hog wallow is 
crude oil or petroleum. About one pint 
for each pig and a quart for each larger 
hog. Care must be taken to see that 
sufficient oil is kept in the wallow that 
the pigs become fairly well coated with it. 
The oil should be added in the evening and 
shade mee =a that the hogs will oil a on galeries Ay 
themselves during the late evening and . a et ld be i "New York 4 
night and not become sunburned the next the cat ee 
day. the caboase in San Francisco. 

Where hand applications are given, 


crude petroleum, ordinary black oi! or 
equal parts of cottonseed oil and kerosene, 
is effective, any one of which can be 
applied with a airly stiff brush over the 4 


entire surface of the bags body. H 
treated in this manner should not be al- 


. 
lowed to expose themselves to the bright 
sunlight, as a will usually sunburn or C1 Cars 


blister.—G. H. C., Iowa. 
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If all the freight cars used last year 
for General Motors’ raw materials 
and finished cars and trucks were 





GRINDS ROUGHAGE 
A meal made from soybeans, timothy, 


| The car and truck factories of General 


clover and corn is proving a great feed ° . 
which contains plenty of bulk, according Motors used 340,337 freight cars in 1923 
to Ph ay . ee, qoute. Iowa, . : - 
sock farmer, who feeds it to dairy cons | tg bring in raw materials and to take 
run thru a recutter which Jensen mounted . : ° 
on a wagon truck so he could move it away finished automobiles. For this ser- 
about. Beye ol bas pee — = . . 

ower?T, t t : 
P “ten i a oe a vice the railroads received $55,000,000. 
feed grinder. 

“About two rs ago, I first used thi : 
fecd® eal Deeeee hegs aoe te If the less-than-carload shipments are 
— yous Sree — ~ ‘, ct q dd d th | b 375 

rough was filled wi e mea 000 
tw y = ~ Fao I sprinkled "a a cd, € tota COuniee . Cars 
pal o D r the top. . > > 
pall a ee a ee —equivalent to 6.000 freight trains of 
these and they received no corn at all.” 
Jensen is feeding twenty-five head of 62 cars each! 


rood sows on the meal this winter. 
Dairy cows on the Jensen place are 


iba Bon hm hy eg ar General Motors is an important factor 
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ve to be bought if he expected to : . . 
make profits. The cows get the meal in in the prosperity of the railroads—and 
a op pg i wn = = , itv 1 ; , 
nee, Oe es See ae their prosperity is vital to every family 


hocks, then stacked near the shed in . 

vhich the recutter and feed grinder work. In the land. 
‘his fall 165 pounds of binder twine 

vere used by Jensen in cutting up corn 
be used in his meal. He believes the 

stalks are valuable enough to be cut 


ter the corn is husked out. A corn 
hinder was busy the middle of Novem-| 
r cutting stalks which many people | 
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burn—G,. C. T., Iowa. 
Ji FR a Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
udge a steer feeding ration the 4 
ro .< gain, total gain on eam | Otpsmosite * GMC Trucks 
: med ohe Pommtar mir dak Gee General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
n of the cattle when finished, say Mis- Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation 
in experiment station workers, 
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SEND NO MONEY—PAY ON ARRIVAL 


We have made this drastic reduction in our 
harness leader in order to get your 

business, and also to in uce our harness @epart- 
ment to new customers, 

We know of no place in the U. S. A. where you will 
find an equal to this bargain. This harness is built 
very sturdy throughout, and will give excellent serv- 
joe. Per double set special 3@ day offer. $41.95. 
BRIDLES: 1” lo cheeks with buckles, Concord 
harness leather bil double and stitched Combina- 
tion 1° front, %° single winker brace. Front riveted 
into ring in cheeks. 14° Adjustable Crown. » 
throat lateh. %° Flat Cheeks over hame made fa 
three pieces with Conway Loop. 

LINES: 134x20*° with Buckles and Snaps. 

HAMES AND STRAPS: Jap Bolt Hames with 
14° metal loop hame straps and %° spread straps 
with ring. 

PADS: 5° Swell end, leather lined harness leather 
housing, 134° layers with dees and Jap metal bridges, 
1° reverse billets with Conway Loops. 

BELLY BANDS: 2", 2-ply leather with 1° 
length layer and 150 buckles. anna 
TRACES: 1%*x6* Concord Clip at each end, 6 link 
swivel heel chains, 134° belly band billets to go around 
trace with ring for pad billet. 





BREECHING: 2°, 2-ply harness leather with 
154° layers with 1° layer loops eee on end of 
breeching with 1 Side Straps with Conway Loops 
and Snaps, 14° 3 ring reverse hip straps sewed into 
trace carrier, 1}4" with chafesg, 1ig° quarter straps 
to hames all with Conway Loops. 13° jointed lasy 
straps 

BREAST STRAPS: 134° with snaps and slides. 
MARTINGALES: 134° with buckles and 1° collar 


Just another bargain to convince 
— that our ices are right, 
magine, only 98c for this good 
ity heavy 144° leather halter. 
rings. Adjustable. Built 






Send for FREE Catalog \ 


Lewis : 
1) 3-98 SF) ert Sin a 





Ona Set of 


and we will ship you this harness C. O. D. for $45.25 
plus freight charges, and if after you use it 30 days it 
is not satisfactory, return it and your money also the 
freight charge, will be cheerfully refunded. You ere 
not to be out one cent. Will also express 4 
allowing inspection. 


Big Free Catalog Prrvs.se ts harness, thoes, clothe 


ing and farm supplies. 


Knight Merchandise Company 
423 N. Cicero Ave., Dept. V, 








icago, Ill. 
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40 years experience in making 
the goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price, 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Writefor Free 
mCatalog today. LEAHY MFG. CO., 
11 Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY turn spare time into cash—want 
hustler in eaeh County—+#ell needed profit making farm 
equipment. Mapufacturer, 1703 Woeedlawn, Middietowa, Ohio 








| 18th at the conclusion of 168 days, and 


BUY DIRECT From Factory | 
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WHEN SHEEP GO LAME 


On careful examination it will be found 
that there is a little opening in the skin just 
above the cleft of the sheep’s foot. That 
is the orifice of the interungulate gland, 
the purpose of which is to supply a lubri- 
cant to prevent friction and consequent 
chafing and soreness of the fine skin be- 
tween the toes. 

Sometimes the duct of this gland be- 
comes clogged or infected. Then pus forms 
and burrows. If that occurs, the wall may 
be underrun and loosen. Always there is 
more or less lameness. It is acute when 
pus is burrowing or forming a painful ab- 
scess in the gland sac. 

When a Sow goes lame, carefully ex- 
amine the part mentioned. If it is 
affected, clip off the wool or hair. Cleanse 
with soap and hot water. Open the duct. 
Syringe it out with a warm one percent 
solution of permanganate of potash. if 
an abscess is there, it must be freely 
opened, drained, disinfected and then 
syringed with tincture of iodine. It should 
then heal quickly, but may have to be 
syringed out a few times with the per- 
manganate solution. 

If the gland is normal, the hoof is the- 
probable seat of the lameness, for foot-rot 
is prevalent and often troublesome in 
sheep. The worst cases are caused by in- 
vasion of the inflamed and scratched skin 
of the hoof-head and that between the 
toes at the cleft by the filth germ Bacillus 
necrophorus. Clean quarters tend to 
prevent it and hoofs need cleaning and 
trimming now and then. 

When a case is found, cleanse the foot 
and with a sharp, clean hoof knife, or 
special shears, cut away every bit of loose 
or rotten horn. Then immerse the trimmed 
foot for five minutes in hot water contain- 
ing all the bluestone it will dissolve. After- 
ward turn the sheep into a pen on the 
floor of which slaked lime has been spread 
three or four inches deep. Keep other 
sheep off wet, muddy land and out of 
dirty yards. Treat new cases as they 
arise, quarantining affected sheep until 
they have recovered.—A. 8. A., Wis. 





PAID TO RAISE TON LITTER 


The cost account kept by Wilbur 
Bremer, a pig club boy of Pulaski coun- 
ty, Indiana, who recently raised a ton 
litter of pigs shows that it paid to push 
them along, even tho corn was high 
priced. 

The cost of feeding this ton litter was, 
$132.74 and the pigs sold for $198.78 
which makes a gross profit of $66.04 
above the cost of feed. Figuring feed 
as being but 80 percent of the total cost, 
we have $166 as the cost of feed, labor 
and everything. On this basis, Wilbur 
Bremer got pay for his time at going 
wages and besides this made a net profit 
of $32.78 which represents return above 
the cost of production: Figuring the 
storekeeper’s way, this is a profit of ap- 
proximately 20 percent, based on cost. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 





FATTENING BEEF CALVES FOR 
MARKET 


Continued from page 66 
In our feeding trial last -year, it proved 
more profitable to carry the calves on feed 
until June 13th when they were well fin- 
ished after 224 days in the feed lot, rather 
than to have marketed them on April 


this without any rise in the cattle market 
between the two dates. The sixty calves 
in this trial returned a profit of $3.12 
daily during the first 168 days. There- 
after, during the remaining 56 days, they 
returned a profit of $4.85 daily. 

Our feeding trials have shown that in 
each of the last three years it has been 
most profitable to hold baby beeves on 
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Use My WEAR-MORE Harness 


0 DAYS FREE 


— then decide 





Monthly Paymen’ 


Just do me the favor of % your nam ¢ once. 
I want you to get my big free which tells the 
anteresting story of this strongest harness made. See 
how I've entirely elimeated rubbing and see-sawing 
between leather and metal Doubled hfe right here! 
Learn how short snubbing of leather under buckle 
edges of around narrow metal units costs you Money 7 eho. it's cur 

downs and repairs See bow I overcome Foi hos been squeezed 

how I learned this priceless harness secret |) our, lecung the strap 

a handle, | believe you owe « to your I] cluk Like carrying 
Peale w pat wun. Mil ch w bat yo poul with wire handle 
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JOHN C. NICHOLS, President, 4 
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requires seating them from seven to eight 
months. The long feeding period results 
in a higher finish and a ter margin 
between cost price and ing price per 
und, and the calves on the mar- 
et in June or July at which time the price 
aid for baby beeves is — — than 
fee beeves of the same kind and quality 
marketed in April or May. 

Following are some of the general con- 
clusions drawn from feeding 18 lots of 
baby beeves at the Minnesota experiment 
station during the last three years: 

1. Corn and cobmeal is a superior grain 
feed for fattening baby beeves. It is 
excellent for starting calves on feed, the 
calves seldom or never bloat, scour or go 
off feed, and when used in a balanced ra- 
tion, it pepe y a and economical 
gains and a good finish. 

2. Shelled corn is also an excellent grain 
feed for finishing baby beeves 

3 Ground barley may be used satisfac- 
torily in place of corn, tho barley does not 
produce quite as good gains towards the 
close of the feeding period; a little more 
feed is required for 100 pounds gain; and 
less pork is made by hogs following the 
barley calves, so that barley is not quite 
equal to corn, pound for pound, for baby 
beef feeding 

4. The addition of oats to a ration 
which included corn did not prove profit- 
able at prices prevailing during 1923-24. 

5. As a rule it does not pay_to grind 
shelled corn or oats for baby beeves. 

6. The purchase and use of linseed oil- 
meal is ordinarily profitable. 

7. If silage is fed to baby beeves, a pro- 
tein concentrate such as linseed oilmeal, 
should be included in the ration. 

8. If linseed oilmeal or other protein 
concentrate is not fed, it is especially 
important that a legume hay, such as 
alfalfa, clover or soybean hay be f 

9. The labor-saving self-feeder may be 
used to advantage if a full feed of grain 
is to be ied. 

10. As a rule it is most profitable to 
feed baby beeves until they are well fin- 
ished vo fe marketing them. 

11 Rate of gain and cost of = depend 
in part upon the candition of the calves 
at the start of the feeding period. Thin 
calves make faster and cheaper gains than 
do fleshy calves fed the same ration. 

12. Gains produced’on well-bred calves 
of good type sell considerably higher than 
gains on calves of inferior type and breed- 
ing. It costs no more to place 100 pounds 
gain on a good beef calf than on a dairy- 
bred or scrub calf, but the gain on the good 
calf may bring over $2 per hundredweight 
— than the same gain on the inferior 
ca 

13. It is especially important that those 
who raise as well as fatten calves for 
market maintain good beef cows and use 
good purebred beef bulls, because it costs 
as much to raise and fatten scrub calves 
18 it does to raise and fatten high-grade 
‘yeef calves, but the good calf is worth 


¢}nuch more at weaning time and brings a 


much higher price when finished and 
marketed. At the conclusion of one of our 
trials we sold ten scrubs at $56 per head 
and ten good beef-bred calves at $86 per 
head, a differenwe of $30 per head, or 
$300 for the lot, in favor of good breeding. 
It pays to use bulls. 

t is usuall to market baby beeves 
in June or July after the run of hea 
beeves has subsided, or in the early f 
before large runs of grass cattle ~— 
prices. A few producers hold their bab 
beeves for the Christmas market, at whic 
time prime young cattle of first-class 
quality usually command good prices. 


Thirty-two pounds of molasses replaced 
17 pounds of shelled corn, 3 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal, 56 pounds of corn silage 
and 2 pounds of alfalfa hay in the pro- 
duction of 100 pounds of gain on steers 
at the Missouri experiment station. 
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Tke New Ke 
Flexible Cord 


The easier-riding, longer-wearing 
tire made possible by the Kelly 
Integral Bead construction 


Easier-riding than the ordinary cord 
tire, because it is more flexible. 


More flexible because the Integral Bead 
construction—used only by Kelly—has 
made possible a flexible tread as well as 
a flexible carcass. 


Longer lived, partly because of the 
ruggedness of the tread but principally 
because the tire’s flexibility allows it to 
absorb the shocks of road obstructions 
instead of resisting them. 


A broad, tough, long-wearing non-skid 
tread that performs its duties efficiently. 


Altogether, the best tire Kelly has ever 
built. 


For sale wherever there is a Kelly dealer. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street - - New York, N. Y. 


The bead of the new Kelly Cord is 
formed by enclosing braided wire in 
the loops of the cord fabric. The cords 
are continuous from the beginning 
of the inmost ply to the end of the 
outer. The whole tire thus has a 
flexibility and “‘give” that is necessarily 
lacking in tires made by the ordinary 
method. 
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—when you can go to the Southland 
and avoid the rigors of snow, ice, sleet, 
and excessive rains? Thousands of acres of splendid, 
tillable farm lands are available in the L. & N.— 
served South at prices so low that you will be able to buy 
several acres for what you would pay for one acre in the 
more thickly congested sections of the United States. 

An all-year-round growing season, plenty of low- 
priced and efficient labor, better and cheaper living 
conditions, good roads, and splendid transporta- 
tion facilities assure a ready and profitable market 
for the things you grow. 


: Write To-Day For Free Information 
telling us just what experience you have had in farm- 
ing or cattle raising, and the size of the farm in 
which you might be interested. 

We will send you full information, descriptive liter- 
ature, etc., telling of the opportunities which await 
you in the South in the particular line of work 


with which you are familiar 


This Road doesn’t own an acre of land for sale, nor 
hasit interest in any realestate company. Its services 
are simply those offered by a modern 
transportation system, and _thereis 
no charge to you now or ever for this 
free infermation. 
Write today, addressing your 
inquiry to 
G. A. PARK 
General Immigration & Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisville, (Ky. Dept. SF-11 
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fit Producing Plants 


> From the Pioneer Grower 
‘ of Small Fruits 


(sreen’s Irees 
2 Shrubs,Vines 


Finest, best-paying, best-producing, 
| valieties—all true-to-name. 






For quick or | money 
grow plants produced by the 
oldest grower 







in the famous 
Stichiqae fruit belt. Estab- NURSERY to YOU at 
lished 1585 and still growing MON E Y-SAVING PRICES 


Write teday for color catalog 

describing our thrifty and rs 

fitable strawberry plante. Also 

vigorous grape, raspberry, black- 

berry, and dewberry ae. 
healthy and true- 

te-name. We ship di SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


rect at wholesale _— 
--special rates 





on high quality stock that pays you 
‘ dest profits to plant. 
Sent C. O. D or at Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
We prepay transportation charges—see catalog. 


. you Fully describ over 300 Green's growing things. 
order NOW A prof wemange for you. Write for 
id KNIGHT GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
David & Son 324 Green Street . N.Y. 








Box 51, Sawyer, Berrien Co., Mich. 








100 Progressive EVERBEARING Strawberry Plants $1.50 

(200 Dunt $1.50)both prepaid. 1000 Dun (not prepaid, 

$5.00. Hosni treo Lathes mengberrice. o —$ - Fo —_— 
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SWEET CLOVER FOR BABY BEEF 


E. T. Holsett of Kandiyohi county, 
Minnesota, has tried out sweet clover 
hay as feed for baby beeves and has 
found it satisfactory in every way. At 
the same time that he tried it out he 
had an opportunity to demonstrate its 
feeding value compared with that of al- 
falfa, because his neighbor fed baby 
beeves that yer also and he gave his 
animals alfalfa. 

The calves were bought at the same 
time and’ from the same source, and 
were practically of — weight and 
quality. _Holsett fed his beeves corn, 
cobmeal and sweet clover, while his 
neighbor fed corn, cobmeal and alfalfa. 
During the last four weeks, however, all 
of the animals were given shelled corn 
instead of corn and cobmeal. 

The cattle were ready for market at 
about the same time, and when they 
were sold Holsett’s animals brought as 
big a price as his neighbor's. Sweet 
clover filled the bill, havin _ 
duced as much meat as the alfalfa hay. 

The dling of the sweet clover, says 
Holsett, was not much different from 
the handling of alfalfa, and he had no 
trouble at all in os He was able 
to put the hay into barn two days 
after it was cut. He sowed the clover 
with oats and used a broadcasting at- 
tachment with the drill. He sowed one 
bushel of oats to the acre and fifteen 
pounds of clover seed. 

A part of the field was cut when the 
oats e ripe, and from the grain ob- 
tained were threshed thirty-three bushels 
of oats to the acre. Because the clover 
was rather tall at cutting time, some of 
it was included in the bundles, and the 
straw pile became a fayorite feeding 
place for the cattle, which relishea the 
clover in it exceedingly. 

Besides furnishing good hay for baby 
beef, sweet clover enriches the soil by 
supplying it with nitrogen. Holsett has 
found that clover land planted in corn 
generally yields at least twenty bushels 
to the acre more than does land which 

ws ragweeds and cockleburs. Twenty 

ushels of corn at eighty cents a bushel 
means $16 obtained with hardly any extra 
expense.—C. O., Minn. 


MILK MAKES RUNTS GROW 


Spare the skimmilk from the ration and 
oak the pig. So found the dairy depart- 
ment of the Michigan agricultural college 
in an experiment to determine the feeding 
value of skimmilk in pork production. 

The results of this experiment have as- 
tonished every farmer who has been privi- 
leged during the past year to view the 
porkers in the test and make com- 

isons between the two lots of pigs. 
During the period of the experiment, the 
college exhibited the pigs at the fairs and 
at special farm conventions of statewide 
importance. The convincing lessor con- 
veyed by their pigs’ fatness or leanness was 
that farmers who are depending upon 
corn alone to fatten their swine are making 
a grave mistake. 

e experiment was started October 22, 
1922, with four duroc pigs ye ag 
thirty-one to forty-three pounds each. It 
was concluded sy 22, 1924. At me 
beginning, two of the pigs were given 4 
the corn me skimmilk they would eat; the 
other two were given all the corn and water 
they would eat and drink. The only dif- 
ference between the two rations was the 
substitution of water for skim-milk.; This 
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substitution is a long established practice 
on many dairy farms where the whole milk 
is sold in cities at fair prices. These farm- 
ers attach little or no value to skimmilk 
and it was for that reason that the dai 
department of the college undertook this 
experiment as a means of forcefully im- 
pressing upon all farmers and dairymen 
the relative importance of feeding their 
swine skimmilk. 
The college got convincing results from 
the very start of the experiment. On 
March 8, 1923, the respective weights of 
pigs on corn and skimmilk were 216 and 
214 pounds while those on corn and water 
weighed 50 and 43 pounds respectively. 
The pigs on corn and skimmilk had gained 
185 and 171 pounds respectively at a cost 
of four cents a pound. The other two.on 
corn and water had gained by 13 and 7 
pounds respectively, and while they had 
not eaten as much corn as the other two, 
the cost of  pomee per pound was more 
reo ee iment. th 
t e experiment the 
college, having become thoroly satisfied 
with o evi _— obtained, the fiftv- 
pound pig was p: on @ ration consisting 
of all the corn it could eat, water and a 
complete mixture of minerals which it is 
assumed are needed by pigs. Its ration 
still was deficient in proteins and vita- 
mines. One hun sixty-nine days 
later this pig was reweighed and it was 
found that he had gained but twenty-six 
Leee~ ~ He now weighed seventy-six 


poun 
The thirty-seven-pound pig was changed 
to a ration of corn and ckiemilk at the 
same time the fifty-pound pig had minerals 
added to his ration. On the 169th day 
a Sees a8 Soe 
scales at pounds, represen a gain 
293 pounds. In this case the ition of 
skimmilk proved as effective as the magi- 
cian’s magic wand, for, presto! a runt had 
changed into a big, strapping hog. 

At this point in the experiment the 
runty seventy-six pound pig was taken 
from his corn-water-min ration and 
put on one containing all the corn and. 
skimmilk he could eat 

i beneficial 
were demonstrated. In 130 days he 
gained 241 pounds, weighing 317 pounds 
at the close of the expermment. 

It cost the college eleven cents a pound 
to produce the runty pig which weighed 
336 pounds and it cost slightly more for 
the runt which finished the experiment at 
317 pounds. The other two which were 
started and finished on corn and skim- 
milk were produced at a profit to the col- 
lege.—D. L. R., Mich. 


BUILDS SUPPLY TANK 

An abundance of fresh water before 
livestock at all times is one of the requi- 
sites to profite from the feedlots and 
pastures, in the opinion of Fred W. 
Krumweide, Bremer county, Iowa. In 
keeping with his belief, he constructed a 
concrete supply tank to furnish plenty 
of water for all stock pastures, lots and 
barn as well as for use in the home, 
equipped with bath, hot and cold water. 
The tank cost $140 including labor and 
materials, 

Surmounting the tank, which was built 
on the ground level, is an electric motor 
for pumping. The walls are reinforced 
with steel. The tank is 8x8 feet square 
and nine feet high on the inside. The 
walls are nine inches thick at the base 
nd five inches thick at the top. 

A system of pipes supply the lots and 
pastures while a force pump driven by 
electricity delivers water on the second 
floor of the residence. “I feel that the 
money was well spent. My stock will 
nore than return the amount in better 
nd quicker gains,” weide said— 
G. T., Iowa. 
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Babson Bros., 25-12 
19th & Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me free your Olde Tan Harness Book telling 
all 
Cr ty &- ha easy monthly pay- 
Print your name and address piainty 
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DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped ' 
Hock or Bursitis 
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will reduce them and leave no blemishes 


Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
orremove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

W. F. Young, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 




















EASY NOW TO OWN THE 
FAMOUS WITTE ENGINE 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price. 


The rugged, dependable Witte. Throt- 
tling Governor Engine—known for over | 
42 years as the standard of farm power) 
—surely is within the reach of every pro-| 
gressive farmer now, according to a new 
plan just announced by Ed H. Witte, 
world-famous engine builder. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throttlin 
Governor Engine, ‘fully uipped wi 
the celebrated waterproof W1ICO Mag- 
neto. In spite of this low price, whic 
sets a record, the engine has nearly 40 
new improvements, including a new de- 
vice that makes starting easy at even 40 
degrees below zero. 











Long regarded as the cheapest and most 


dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation on 
full load figures under 2c an hour. Trouble- 


proof and so simple that the women folks can 
speente it. Easily moved from job to job. 


More than 150,000 WITTES are in daily use. 
To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr, Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaran- 
teed 00-day test. 
Every reader of this paper who is inter- 
ested in doing all jobs by engine power 


should write today for a free copy of a re- 
markable new, illustrated book just issued by 
Mr. Witte, which explains the engine fully. 
You are under no obligations by writing. 
Just send your name, a postcard will do, to 
the Witte Engine Works, 1616 Witte Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., or 1616 Empire Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and receive this interesting 
and ‘valuable book that gives you valuable 
information about the application of engine 
power on your farm. 


Masters Plant Setter 


Saves All fhe Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Cab- 
bage, Strawberries, Egg | 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


NoStooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plants just when 
you are ready, regardless of 
weather, Each plant set, watered 
covered in one operation. Threetimes 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant | 
wil grow, Complete satisfaction 


aranteed or you back, 
rite for free tthestrated Hneratune. 


OREGON 
Good Land At Reasonable Prices 


Great diversity of crop because of soil, climate and 
long growing season.Fine water easily ovtained. Numer- 
ous rivera, streame, springs. Yield per acre thirty to 
seventy per cent higher than average in wheat, potatoes. 
apples, small fruits, hay. Higher milk production per 
cow; higher egg production per hen.Oregon has world's 
largest hop farms; world’s largest apple orchard.Many 
folks enjoy a comfortable living on farms of ten to 
twenty aeres. Successful co-operative marketing associ- 
ations in dairying, poultry, frult and wool. Banking and 
business interests united with farmers to provide markets 
and make agriculture a success. For FREE official 
bulletins and other descriptive matter, write, 

Land Settlement Department, Room 691 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Portland, Oregon 
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POGRLAND FARM DESERVES AN- 
OTHER NAME 
Continued from page 14 

an unusual way on the 40-acre field of 
sweet clover last year. The check strip 
which has received only manure is between 
the main portion of the field and the strip 
that has been treated with both limestone 
and manure. Only tickle grass grew on 
the unlimed strip with the exception of a 
small low place near the center of the 
field where the water has washed over 
from the limed strip and carried along 
enough limestone to give the sweet clo 

a start. . 

“These check strips never have grown 
a crop of clover in the last twenty-one 
years, while the problem of getting a stand 
of legumes on the treated fand is getting 
smaller and smaller every year,” Dr. 
Hopkins’ brother said recently. 

Steps are now being taken to buy Poor- 
land Farm from Dr. Hopkins’ estate and 
maintain it as a memorial to the man who 
has shown the way to profitable soil build- 
ing and saving. 

“The results that have been obtained 
on the farm during the last twenty years 
should not be lost to farmers of this and 
other ox. oy: = said Da pam 
in discussing ti ro memori , 
“The farm should be preserved and the 
work continued for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is a striking object lesson to 
farmers of the state and will me more 
interesting and striking as the years go by. 
In the second place, the farm deserves to 
be preserved of the time, the 
study and the sacrifice put into it by him 
who established the demonstration.” 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 18 
death, complicated matters still more and 
I do not know just how the affair stands 
at this writing. 

Only a few miles from the Valley of the 
Kings’ Tombs lies all that is left of 
ancient Thebes, which was one of the 
greatest cities of antiquity. The walls of 
this t city with its hundred gates, and 
which was the home of a million people, 
were so wide that chariots could easily 
pass each other as the oping horses 
were driven at break-neck s around 
the city on the top. It is actually said 
that some of the houses of ancient Thebes 
were five stories hi 

As I went thru these old ruins and 
handled with my own hands some of the 
bricks that were made without straw by 
the Children of Israel, I felt very near to 
the time of Moses. Some of the old 
Thebian monarchs had riches untold and 
great armies of infantry and cavalry. It is 
said that some of these old kings had as 
many as twenty thousand chariots of iron. 

All that is left of Thebes today is a vil- 
lage of half-civilized people who live in 
shacks built on the ruins ef the ancient 
city. I spent hours going thru the Rames- 
seum and other famous temple ruins in 
Thebes and listening to the translation of 
unany inscriptions on these old monu- 
ments. 

At the entrance of Thebes toward the 
Nile stand today two of the most famous 
as well as the most striking of Egypt’s 
wonders, the time-worn figures called the 
Colossi. They stand side by side in the 
green field surrounded by luxurious vege- 
tation. They are sixty-five feet high and 
not unlike the great colossal statue of 
Rameses lying in the ruins of one of these 
old Thebian temples and which is said to 
weigh a thousand tons. 

One of these great statues is called the 
Vocal Memnon because from it came musi- 
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cal sounds at sunrise. The people in the 
old days thought it was a god who sang 
every morning when the rising sun cast its 
beams upon it. 

Scientists found, however, that the 
dampness absorbed by the statue during 
thenight time emitted the musical sounds 
in its passage out thru certain crevices as 
the morning sun warmed the statue. When 
these crevices were filled, the music 
stopped, so what the ancients thought was 
the singing of their was but a natural 
phenomenon after all. 

All of these ruins of ancient Thebes, as 
well as the Valley of the Kings, are on the 
west. side of the river Nile only a few 
miles from ancient Karnak and Luxor 
which were located on the east side of the 
Nile. As I call to mind the wonders of old 
Rome and Athens, the Ming Tombs of 
China, the Marvelous Temples and Tombs 
of India, as well as the ruins of Baalbek 
as I have wandered thru them, I must give 
the palm to the temples at Karnak. 

These ruins cover a thousand acres of 
ground and are so massive that one almost 
thinks he is dreaming when he looks upon 
them. The Avenue of Sphinxes between 
the temples of Karnak and Luxor was 
about three miles in length and many of 
these great sphinxes are to be seen today. 
The main entrance to the Karnak temp 
is one hundred and thirty-four feet high. 
Upon this is an inscription that confirms 
one of the statements made in the Bible 
that sceptics used to doubt. These 
ancient hieroglyphics also represent the 
Israelites being brought to Egypt as cap- 
tives as they were in the days of Reho- 
boam. 

One great hall in this temple was three 
hund and thirty-eight feet long and 
one hundred and seventy feet wide. In 
this great hall were one hundred and 
thirty-four massive columns which were 
eleven feet in diameter and eighty feet 


high. They were placed in sixteen rows | 


and some of them are standing today. 

Near to this hall lies the Singing 
Obelisk. This was once a great granite 
shaft almost one hundred feet high. It 
was overthrown and broken in two parts. 
The upper part, nearly fifty feet long, lies 
there today. If you slap your hand on the 
point of the obelisk it sends forth a musical 
sound that is wonderful to hear. I slap 
it again and again with my own hand to 
hear it sing. I was told that no scientist 
of today can offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion to this strange and most surprising 
freak. 

Thegreattemplein Luxor was also one of 
the wonders of Egypt. Fifty years ago 
no one knew that there were the ruins of a 
temple there. My own guide was born in 
a house that was on the top of these ruins. 
To go thru these old ruins is to live six 
thousand years in a day. I only wish it 
were possible for every reader of these lines 
to see these massive and mighty ruins with 
his own eyes, for any description does not 
begin to do them justice. 


{[Note: Volume III of “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands” has just come from the bindery. This 
volume contains the birdseye views which have 
appeared since Volume II was published in 1923. 
Most of the articles were written by the author 
while on a second trip around the world, thus 
Volume III gives one a glimpse of the whole 
world. It also includes these articles on King Tut's 
tomb. Cloth bound. Twenty pages of illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50. Volume II is also illustrated 
and sells at $1.50. Volume I contains only a pic- 
ture of the author and sells at $1.25. Any two of 
the three volumes will be sent for $2.50, or all three 
for $3.50 postpaid. Successful: Farming, Book 
Department.] 


Don’t trust a floating egg to determine 
the proper strength for brine. Seven 
pounds of salt is the amount required 
this time of year for a pork sweet pickle 
cure, which is preferred by most people. 
Along with this should go 2% pounds of 
sugar, 2 ounces of saltpeter and 4% gal- 
lons of water. This amount will cure 
100 pounds of meat. The ingredients 
should be mixed and boiled in the water. 
the seum taken off and the brine cool 
before pouring it over the meat, 
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The Quickest V 
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to a hot breakfast __, 





QUICK QUAKER cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


—that’s quicker than toast 


OCTORS now urge oats and milk as the ideal 
vigor breakfast. 
Here it is—savory, flavéry, wonderful—cooked and 
ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 
Get Quick Quaker, the new Quaker Oats. 


Cooks while the fruit is being served. As easy as 
plain toast. 

All that rare Quaker flavor—all the richness that 
made Quaker Oats the world’s preferred brand— 
you’llfind here. The grains are cut before flaking and 
rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’sthe only 
difference. We urge you to try this new Quaker 
breakfast. 

Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 






Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 114 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 











Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to & minutes 
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N. value—new quality—a new line of 
CW Chevrolet models far better than ever 


before. The public has recognized chat Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low 
cost. As a result Chevrolet has become the 
world’s largest producer of automobiles with 
standard three-speed transmission. Now this 
Chevrolet quality has been greatly increased. 
The new Chevrolet embodies quality features 
such as you would expect to find only on cars 
of much higher price. 


N chassis—with a larger, stronger frame; 
CW new semi-eliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
— new rear axle of finest construction— 

anjo type with one piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 








Disc wheels and balloon tires optional at small additional cost 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET 





N bodies—of even greater beauty and 
CW comfort. Open bodies are longer and 
have new windshield with very low bottom panel, 
rubber weather stripped. All models have cowl 
lights and new instrument board refined and cut 
away for more leg room. The new radiator is of 
more beautiful design, made of non-rusting air- 
plane metal. All closed models have new and 
exceptionally beautiful Fisher bodies with the 
new VV type closed body one piece windshield 


and automatic windshield wiper. 


N finish—all models are now finished in 
ew Duco, the new finish that retainsits color 
and lustre almost indefinitely and withstands very 
much harder usage. Here, again, is a quality fea- 
ture hitherto not found in other low-priced cars. 
The new Chevrolet open models coach are 
finished in rich dark blue—on the sedan is 
used a beautiful aqua marine blue for lower 
panels and hood, upper panels in black—coupe 
with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 
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General view of the Meder Brothers’ farm buildings 


A Grade Herd Doubles Its Production 


Good Cows and Good Feeders Get Together 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


N excellent example of what can be accomplished, even in 
A a short time by wise selection of stock and careful feeding, 
is furnished by the herd of dairy cattle of Meder Brothers, 
Clayton county, lowa, winners of the Kildee cup in 1924. Each 
vear the Kildee trophy, a huge, silver loving cup, is awarded by 
H. H. Kildee, head of the animal husbandry department at 
lowa state college, to the owners of the grade herd of dairy 
cattle which has the highest production record in Iowa’s cow- 
testing associations. A herd to be eligible must contain at least 
eight cows, seventy-five percent of 


287 pounds butterfat. This looked to us as tho we had pretty 
good cows, and last year we gave them a chance to show what 
they were good for by feeding them according to the instructions 
of the tester. At the end of the year we found the average 
record had jumped from 287 pounds to 417 pounds and that the 
increase in feed cost had been very much less than the increase 
in profits. The nine cows had earned an average of $133 each 

above feed cost.” 
Before taking up the feeding program, a silo had been built 
and filled with corn and soybeans, and 





which must be grades. 

Meder Brothers’ herd of nine grade 
Jersey cows produced an average of 
417 pounds of butterfat and 8,506 
pounds of milk in 1924. TIowa’s aver- 
age production of butterfat is approxi- 
mately 140 pounds per cow per year. 
Five years ago 140 pounds was about 
the production record of the Meder 
herd. It may have been less than that 

—they were not testing at the time 
and so had no way of telling—but. “in 
the light of later experience,” said Fred 
Meder, one of the brothers, “(we know 
our cows earned us almost nothing at 
all.” The present high producing herd 
has been developed since 1919. One 
vear of feeding added to five years of 
breeding was enough to give the Meders a production record 
which earned them the coveted cup this year. 

The Meder farm has always been a Meder property. It was 
developed from woods and virgin soil up to its present produc- 
tivity by three generations of the family. The grandfather 
took up the land about sixty years ago. His son followed him. 
Eight years ago the grand- 
sons, Fred and Clem, who are 





One of the Meder Brothers’ cows 


many improvements, such as installa- 
tion of steel stanchions, had been made 
in the barn to render it more comfort- 
able and sanitary for the cows. 

The pasture season was cut from six 
and one-half months to about five. The 
cattle were not turned out until the 
grass had obtained a good start. They 
were taken off the pastures in the fall 
before poorly rewarded efforts to ob- 
tain feed from frozen fields had cut 
down milk production. Extra silage 
was fed to make up for the shorter 
season on grass. Clover hay was given 
exclusively in place of the part clover 
and part timothy of previous years. 

“During the time the cows were not 
on pasture,” said Fred Meder, “we 
gave them about thirty-five pounds of ensilage a day and a 
grain mixture consisting of four parts corn and cobmeal or 
barley meal, three parts ground oats, two parts bran, one part 
cottonseed meal and one part linseed oilmeal. They had all 
the clover hay they wanted. We had the cows freshen mostl 
in September and October and fed them heavily the mon 
before freshening. The cows which were milk- 
ing heavily we gave grain right thru the summer 








the present owners, became 
the active managers. The 
grandfather and father had 
been good farmers, but theirs 
was the day of beef cattle 
when a cow was a cow. 
When the third generation 
took over the reigns of gov- 
ernment, a start was made 
almost immediately to im- 
prove the grade of cattle on 
the farm. The first thought 
was a better beef type. Soa 





The milkhouse and barn — 


—ground oats and cottonseed meal with just a 
litte corn and cobmeal.”’ 

During the winter, no matter how cold or 
stormy the day, the cows were always turned 
out, even if it was for only an hour in the feed 
lot. Nice, mild days they were allowed to run 
for several hours in the corn stalks of a field 
near the barn, “not,’’ said Meder, “because we 
think there is any food in corn stalks, but just 
because the cows need exercise.” A heater is 
used in winter in the watering tank and the 

cows were given plenty of 
water. This year individ- 








purebred hereford bull and some cows were pur- 
chased. For three years the Meder Brothers 
were in the hereford game, keeping at the same 
time a few cows for milk. These milk cows were 
a shade shorthorn but mostly just cow. In 1919 
it was decided to give more attention to dairying 
and a purebred Jersey bull and six high-grade 
Jersey cows were bought. 

In the spring of 1922 a cow-testing association 
was formed in the community and the Meder 
Brothers joined. Besides the grade Jerseys, they 
still had seven of the cows which were a bit 
shorthorn but mostly just cow. The first month’s 
test showed that the milk of the scrubs tested 
nearly two percent less in butterfat than the milk 
of the Jersey grades. The Brothers sold the whole seven to the 
butcher and since then, have had only Jerseys. All the cows in 
the 1924 test were the original Jerseys and their descendants. 

“We had no silo when we began to test,’’ said Fred Meder. 
‘We fed some grain and clover hay mixed with timothy. No 
concentrates were given. At the end of the year we found the 
cows which had been under test the full time had averaged 





The main barn and silo 





ual drinking cups are to be 
put in the cow barn. 

While giving this careful 
attention to feeding and 
general management of their 
dairy herd, the Meder 
Brothers are preparing for 
still higher production rec- 
ords by adding better breed- 
ing stock. hey recently 
bought a young bull which 
is a great grandson of the 
only daughter of the famous 
butter-producin Jersey 
cow, Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm. The dam of the bull was Champion’s Little Belle with 
a record of 600 pounds of butterfat in a year and the grandam 
was Chieftain’s Little Belle, for two years the highest producing 
cow in the Iowa cow-testing associations. 

The Kinsley Brothers, well-known Iowa Jersey breeders, have 
their farm within a few miles of the Meders, who have been 
able to secure this bull of such fancy (Continued on page 91 























Brings Any Size 
on NEW, LOW, 
EASY- PAY-PLAN 


You get a separator that is unequaled for 
close skimming, ow turning, casy clean- 
ing, simplicity and durability. 


<2 


For a month the American is yours to do 
work on our Money-back-offer. Ly 4 
est it. Compare it. If it isn’t the 
Separator for the least money, send it back 
at our expense. 


Low, Easy, 
Monthly Payments 
Our new plan makes the reduced monthly 


payments so low and casy that the machine 
can more than earn its own payments. 


Full Year to Pay 


And the payments are low, because our 
prices are low. Big Production, 30 years’ 
experience, making separators and nothing 
else—and sold direct to you—that’s why 
you get such a high quality machine at low, 
snoncy-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for the free i!lustrated catalog. It’s a 
book you want. Full of helpful facts, and 
real, rock bottom reasons why it pays to 
look into the genuine American. 


Shipments promptly made 
from stock nearest you. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 2-G. 


Bainbridge, New York 
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GRADES AND GOOD MANAGE- 
MENT 


W. J. Dougan, whose farm of 230 acres 
is in Rock county, Wisconsin, has been 
pronounced by farm management experts 
the most practical business farmer in the 
state. When Dougan, who was formerly 
a minister, gave up that calling because of 
poor hearing and went to farming a dozen 
years ago, he engaged in the retail milk 
yusiness. Because of the size of his farm 
and the scale and nature of his plans, it 
was necessary for him to have a consider- 
able herd at the start. His capital, how- 
ever, was limited while his experience with 
purebreds was still more so. Conse- 
quently, he stocked up with es, buy- 
ing freely and then culling the low pro- 
ducers. 

As soon as his herd was established, he 
began the use of good sires and as a result, 
has been able the last few years to replen- 
ish the herd from his own growing stock. 
He also has made a start with purebreds, 
now having about twenty. Because of the 
smaller amount of — involved and 
greater freedom in culling, however, the 
majority of his herd are grades. 

Weighs Milk Daily 

Dougan usually has from thirty to forty 
cows in milk. The milk of each cow 1s 
weighed daily, and no cow is tolerated 
in the herd which does not produce at 
least 6,000 pounds a year. Dougan breeds 
Guernseys, which he considers superior 
to the other breeds for producing milk 
for direct consumption. 

Alfalfa and clover, to which he devotes 
nearly one-third of his farm, sil and 
corn are the feed mainstays. Only the 
concentrates needed for balancing the 
ration, such as oilmeal and coito 
meal, are purchased. 

Both grain and silage are fed the year 
around. So far as the cost of producing 
a hundred pounds of milk is concerned, 
Dougan believes that it can be 
accomplished more cheaply without pas- 
ture, but that for the ultimate health and 
stamina of the herd the cows should have 
pasture a few months of the year. For 
this reason forty-two acres of his farm are 
in pasture, tho it is never depended upon 
as the sole source of feed for the milking 
herd. 

The calves get their start on skimmilk, 
grain and choice hay. They are not al- 
lowed on pasture until they are from six 
to eight months old, but thereafter make 
a large part of their growth on grass. 

There is no substitute for skimmilk for 
either calves or pigs in Dougan’s opinion, 
and a recent experience of his seems to bear 
out the point. In 1923 he bought several 
hampshire sows just before they were to 
farrow. These sows had had no skimmilk 
in their ration, and when the pigs came 
many were rickety. The sows were kept 
over the following winter. From Novem- 
ber on they received an abundance of 
skimmilk, and in their litters the next 
spring there was not one rickety pig. As 
Dougan raises about 100 hogs a year, he 
has a large use for skimmilk and in order 
to have a sufficient supply, he buys the 
entire product of a neighbor’s herd, separ- 
ating the milk and selling the cream. 

When Dougan came to the farm, he had 
an ambition to supply Beloit the best milk 
to be had in any city, and at a price which 
would enable him to enjoy the same stand- 
ards of living as his city consumers. This 








be in perfect condition 


A Ful milking is impossible if 
teats and udder are not free 


ment keeps udder and teats always 
soft, pliable, comfortable. 

It quickly heals any sore, chaps, 
cuts, cracked teats inflammation of 
any kind. Avsure relief for Caked 
Bag and useful in treating stricture. 

Keep Bag Balm on hand always and 
use it at pet ow sign of external injury 


or congest 
druggi 
onal aan Order direct if dealer ia not 
supplied, 
Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
S Street, Lyndonville, Vt. 





Famous Galloway 
Cream Separator 
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The Galloway Co. 
Box 87, * Waterloo, lowa 

















ambition he has practically realized. He 
lives in a modern thirteen-room dwellin 
with electric lights, running water an 
sewer system, which is inventoried at 
$5,000. His cash income for 1923, which 
was normal, totaled $20,866. Of this 
amount, $18,357 was from the sale of 
milk and cream at retail, the balance bein 
from the sale of cattle, hogs and fiel 
crops. 

Against the total cash income was a 
labor expense of more than $7,000, which 
does not include the owner’s salary as 
manager, and an item of $1,349 for the feed 
concentrates purchase?. The total in- 
vestment in the farm is $56,696, on which 
there was a net income of 8.2 percent. 

Dougan charges the farm with a salary 
of $1,800. In addition, he receives the 
rent of the residence, which he figures 
at $500, and supplies from the farm 
amounting to $1,000, or a total personal 
compensation of $3,300 a year. Which 
probably compares quite favorably with 
the average net income of the householders 
on his milk routes in the city. 

Dovugan’s experience is g valuable object 
lesson in the results that can be obtained 
from good grades and good management 
combined. Because of his practical suc- 
cess, his farm is often visited by students 
of dairying, and to the man starting in the 
business he makes these four recom- 
mendations: 

Select a breed adapted to the locality 
and purpose for which the milk is to be 
sold. 

Join a cow-testing association to weed 
out the culls. 

Save heifer calves from the better cows. 

Keep continuous, accurate records of 
production and breeding.—F. M. C., 
Kansas. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE 


Cattle, especially pregnant cows, often 
show a remarkable liking, for all sorts of 
foreign objects which they chew and 
sometimes swallow. They are _par- 
ticularly fond of bones, bark, wood and 
leather. Clothes off the line, rags, crock- 
ery, stones and even bits of iron, unfor- 
tunately including wire and nails, are 
other objects swallowed. 

This depraved appetite, technically 
termed pica, usually indicates indigestion 
and that generally is due to lack of some 
needed ingredient of a complete ration, 
unless pregnancy happens to be the cause. 
The reason for depraved appetite during 
pregnancy, however, may be similar to 
that in all eases. The cow that is develop- 
ing a fetus and not receiving a sufficiency 
of lime has to rob her own bones of the 
needed minerals.. She may then become 
weak and wobbly and even go down para- 
lyzed. Eating of bones is done in such 
cases with the object of obtaining the lack- 
ing mineral matter. 

In one form of rickets called “lickin 
disease” induced by prolonged feeding o 
one or two kinds of feed without an ade- 
quate supply of protein, vitamines and 
mineral salts, constant licking, tongue- 
lolling and eating of foreign substances are 
the characteristic symptoms. The trouble 
quickly subsides when a complete ration 
is supplied and access is allowed to salt 
slaked lime and wood ashes or steamed 
bonemeal. 

In all cases alfalfa or clover hay, roots 
or silage, mixed ground grains and oilmeal 
should at once be freely supplied and salt 
allowed daily in addition to lime and 
steamed bonemeal, or precipitated phos- 
phate of lime or floats which are ground 
phosphate rock. In _ obstinate cases 
iodine given in a gelatin capsule usually 
proves effective. The dose is one to three 
drams. . In less severe cases mixing bicar- 
bonate of soda freely in the drinking water 
often helps. Prevention by complete 
feeding and supplying needed minerals is 
of prime importance.—A. 8. A., Wis. 
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Calving—the strain of reproduction 
—is a severe test for the vital or- 
gans of even the most vigorous dairy 
cow. In the shock and stress of this 
critical period lurk many hazards 
to health and milk-giving. 


The genital and digestive organs, 
carrying this great added burden, 
need help — invigorating medicinal 
assistance, Otherwise there is a 
breakdown. Diseases and disorders 
creep in and the productive capacity 
of the cow is threatened. 

To carry a cow safely through 
calving, nothing could be more sat- 
isfying in its results than the invig- 
orating help of Kow- 
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her through the dangerous shain 


at Calving ow 


will repay you with a healthy, pro- 
ductive milker and a vigorous calf. 


More Milk Assured 


A tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 
twice a day, one week in each month 
will bring many added dollars in your 
monthly milk check. The strain of 
winter feeding needs this invigorat- 
ing medicinal offset right now. Try 
this plan on all of your cows and 
note results, 


Banish Disease 


Such cow ailments as Barrenness, 
Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Garget, Milk 














Kare. A tablespoonful 
in the feed twice a day 





BAG BALM 


Fever, Lost Appetite, 
etc., result from run 
down digestive and 





for two weeks before, 
and two or three weeks h B= on ad genital organs, 
after, works wonders. * od ae Kow-Kare successful-' 
7 eep on hand a can ly treats these disorders 
Kow Kare contains of Bag Balm. A great because it builds up the 
the medicinal propere healing ointment for key organs and makes 
ties to build up the Caked Bag, cuts, thea Ganctiog es aatase 
genital and digestive scratches, chaps and intended. At the first 
organs to top notch hardened tissues. sign of cow ailments, let 
vigor. A slight invest- Big 10 oz. pkg. 60c Kow-Kare be yous 








ment to assist nature 





“home cow doctor.” 





you hundreds of dollars. 


Kou-Kare in $1.25 and 65c sizes. 





Feed dealers, general stores and druggists sell 
Send direct to us if you fail to find it locally, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc, 
Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 


S Street, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Send for this Free Book: 


We publish a free book on the home treatment 
of cow ailments. Write us today for your copy of 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” Its timely aid may save 
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Western Canada 


Z— ts Calling You 


February, 1925 





Come where rich land is low priced 
—where virgin soil produces big 
crops—where you can double or 
triple your acreage with the same 
investment, with 35 years to pay. 
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Canada needs farmers to develop her mil- 
lions of acres of rich, virgin soil. return, 
she offers independence, prosperity and wealth. 
Canada wants you for a partner—to brin 
your skill as a farmer pt -<- rich, low-pri 
soil that is breaking all 

east Ut the Gach. boil. tae eed coal 
can be had for an average of twenty dollars 
an acre. This land is near the railroad, close 
to shipping — and handy to stores, towns, 


churches and schools, 


35 Years to Pay 
First Year—Free Use of Land 


Under our liberal plan, you pay down only 
7% of the total purchase price—then use the 
land a year without even an interest charge 
after which the balance of the principal an 
interest will be amortized on an easy payment 
plan of 34 equal payments. The second pay- 
ment does not fall due until two years after 
purchase. On 160 acres costing $3,000, you 
pay down but $210. Your annual payments 
will be but $195.30. 


1923 Crops Beat All Records 


The 1923 wheat crop of Canada exceeded 
1922 by 100 million bushels. In Alberta the 
average was 26.5 bushels per acre. Many 
individual acres had yields of 50, 60,75 and 
80 bushels, for which there was @ ready 
market, Mixed farming and stock raising 
pay the same big profits. 


Interest Receipts Are Worthless 


Try to buy a mower with your interest re- 
ceipts. They are worthless! Stop paying 
the penalty of farming high-priced land. Put 
your profits back in your pocket—we don’t 


Send Coupon TODAY 
for FREE Booklet 


prosper in 
Western Canada 


Ge 


Free Use of Land 
for One Year 


Stop Paying the Penalty 
of Farming High-Priced Land 


want them. We want farmers—business men 
farmers—who will build the country as they 
build fortunes for themselves. 


No Taxes on Improvements 


Taxesarelow and there are no taxes on live- 
stock, buildings, improvements, implements 
or personal effects. C markets are nearby. 
Modern schools, churches, roads and amuse- 
ments make farm life worth while in Western 
Canada. 


Irrigated Farm Lands Also 


In sunny Southern Alberta—a district espe- 
cially adapted to mixed farming—the Compan 
has constructed a vast irrigation system wit 
an unfailing water supply. This insures a 
crop every year—makes you independent of 
weather conditions—produces great quantities 
of coarse grains, pasture, alfalfa, ete. Here 
the stockman prospers in an industry ulti- 
mately more phofiteble than wheat farming. 
These lands are for sale on the same easy 
terms. Send for details. 


We Won’t Sell Until You Investigate 


You must investigate before you buy. 
Special inspection trips at reduced fares. We 
arrange details. Write for information. 


How about your boys? Where will they 
find farms if present prices increase further? 
This is your chance. Don’t turn this page 
until you clip and mail the coupon. Act now. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
Dept. 2012, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





M. E, THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 

Dept. 2012, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

I am interested in learning more about: 

© Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

© Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. 

oO | mee ny and Industrial Opportunities in Western 
‘anada. 


My Name...... ve halla cease buvesiadhade oes bockoaeaeee 
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FOUR CENTS AN HOUR FOR HEAT 


WwHat does it cost per hour to-heat a 
cow in the winter? Sounds like an 
absurd question but a good many folks 
need to ponder it, just the same. The 
cow is heated with fuel just as is the 
house. The fuel is different, that’s all. 
We heat the house with wood or coal 
and we heat the cow with grain, hay and 
straw. And the old cow that must heat 
herself out of doors during the cold days 
of winter will give just that much less 
milk. 

C. M. Robinson of Van Wert county, 

Ohio, has found that on these cold win- 
ter days, even tho the sun is shining, it 
costs about four cents an hour to heat 
each cow; that. is, it costs four cents an 
hour more than as tho the cow is in the 
barn. . 
For years he has been keeping a daily 
milk record and he would study this 
question. He would turn the cows out 
to drink, then put them back into the 
stable. Then for a while he would leave 
them out for two hours a day, when the 
sun was shining yet the temperature 
was low. And Robinson found that these 
two hours outside cost him three pounds 
of milk per cow. So figure it out for 
yourself. Three pounds of milk at two 
and a half or Pen cents per pound 
figures approximately four cents an hour 
to supply the cow with the additional 
heat it took standing outside. 

But cows need exercise. More than 
that, the manure made oute.ie does not 
have to be cleaned out of the barn, hence 
this practice saves labor. These studies 
led Robinson to build a shed onto the 
barn. This shed is 30x58 feet with big 
doors at opposite corners that can be 
opened on extra bright days giving it 
the advantages of the open shed. In 
cold weather the doors are closed and it 
becomes a closed shed which saves both 
heat, labor and manure. 

Inside there are racks for hay against 
the wall at about the proper height; a 
closed trough under the rack serves for 
grain and to catch the leaves. Here’s 
cow peychology for oe Robinson says 
that if you put alfalfa hay into the 
mangers, the cows will eat the best of it. 
Then if you take it out and throw what's 
left on the ground, the cows will eat 
that, too. a 

Altho Robinson tries to feed his cows 
enough good hay and grain to get profit- 
able production, he finds that they will 
eat considerable straw besides. In fact, 
they crave something to fill up. So far 
as possible the cows are fed entirely in 
this exercise shed and put into the &-- 
only at milking time. In the single win- 
ter that he has been using the shed, he 
believes that the extra milk produced 
on account of the cows being warmer 
has more than paid for the shed.—I. J. 
M., Ind. 
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DAIRYMAN FEEDS WELL 
C. E. Driver, successful St. Louis 


county, Missouri, dairyman, believes that 
proper feeding is not given enough at- 
tention by the average homer who keeps 
milk cows. 
Missouri state Holstein record at one 
time is proof that he is a good feeder. 
“T have four rules I follow in feeding,” 
said Driver recently. “First, feed all the 
roughage the cow will clean up; second, 
feed one pound of grain a day for each 
three ey of milk produced; third, 
feed all the cow will eat without gain- 
ing in weight; and fourth, feed a bal- 
anced ration. Of course, these are just 
general rules ‘and it is necessary to under 
stand the individual cow to get maxi- 





The fact that he made a h 


mum results. A ration I like very much 
is 35 pounds corn silage, 10 pounds of 
clover or alfalfa hay, 5 pounds of ground 
corn, 2 pounds of cottonseed meal and 1 
pound of wheat bran. 

“I feed a cow well and if she doesn’t 
show a profit at the pail, she goes to the 
butcher. A cow is like a machine and 
the most efficient machine is thé chea 
est. It takes considerable feed for y 
maintenance besides milk production. So 
it may readily be seen that it is cheaper 
to keep one cow giving forty pounds of 
milk a day than two cows giving twenty 
pounds each.”—C. F., Mo. 


PUREBREDS MORE PROFITABLE 

After milking grade cows for a num- 
ber of years, L. C. Ricketts, southwest 
Missouri dairyman, decided that pure- 
breds would pay better. His records 
showed that the grade heifers just about 
paid for their as and that the bull 
calves were a total loss. Figuring that 
the purebred cows would be as good or 
better than his Fades, which would mean 
that they would be profitable at the pail 
and, also, that the calves, both bulls and 
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One of the foundation cows 
heifers, would find ready sale, he deter- 


mined to buy some purebred cows. 

So he went to a section in Ohio where 

ood Jerseys were bred extensively and 

ught ten heifers and a bull. That was 
in 1919. At present he has a herd of 
twenty-two head of purebreds, descend- 
ants of this purchase. He has found a 
good sale for his best bull calves and has 
retained the heifers. 

“The herd is more than twice as valu- 
able as the old grade herd,” he said. 
“The cows are making more money at 
the pail and my two sons are taking 
more interest in dairying since we have 
better stock. And the feed bill is no 
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more than with the grade cows.”—C. F. 


HANDLES BULL SAFELY 

“Tt never pays to take a chance with 
a bull,” pa ¥. C. Baxter, breeder of 
purebred Jerseys in western Missouri. 
“I have Xnown two men who were killed 
by letting their herd sires run loose with 
the cows. Aay bull may become vicious. 
I keep a chain fastened to my _ bull’s 
nose ring all the time. It makes it easy 
to catch him in the pasture or barn and 
discourages him from running. He may | 
be tied in his stall anytime by snapping 
the chain to a ring there.” 

Baxter has been a dairyman for thirty 
years, nning by criving a milk 
wagon for his father’s dairy when a boy. 
Fifteen years ago he sold his grade cows 
and replaced them with purebreds. At 
present as many as five generations of 
cows may be found in the herd. . And 
the records Baxter has kept, sometimes 
: ~ Ree Ag the time official, show 
at with each younger generation pro- 
duction has Esco. ac to the a 
sires he has used. But no matter how 
verte e how Snes r — sire may 

, he takes no chances of being injured 
by him—C. F., Mo. ie 


Frozen cream is hard to sample and 
test correctly, time is lost in thawing tne 
cans and the butter made from it is never 
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of the best quality, according to South 
experiments, 








Read the Amazingly Low Prepaid Prices: 
No. [Capacity] Price [ist Pay’t| Monthly Payments § 

150 Ibs. /$25.00] 85.00 |$5.00 for 4 Months# 
850 1bs.|$40.00| 85.00 |$5.00for 7 Montha# 


No.4 | 400]ba. |$55.00) $5.00 |$5.00 for 10 Montha 



































4 Mr. O. Nadeau says the 
for him; Mr. H. Van de Slunt says it saved him $5.00 
he made $6.90 extra‘on 2 ~p-3 *he - 
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WILSON MILLS 
Farm Feed Mills to grind all 
— of ne a cob, 
ne, and phosphate mills, 
Green bone cutters for hand 
= and power. Send for catalog. 
s Easton Eagineering & Machine Company 
Successos to Wilson Brothers 
Dept. “S": Easton, Pa., U. S. Ae 
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Who needs cars most 
the year ’round? 


The Sfarmer—and you can use your car the year 
‘round with WEED Chains. 


If you live 20 minutes from town, WEEDS will 
keep it close to 20 minutes in spite of rain, snow 
or sleet—save your time—make driving easy. 


Get WEED Chains now—they’re your one biggest 
help when you need them. And ins/st on genuine 
WEEDS —the world’s largest user of tire chains 
has proved them best. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded CO 
and W eldless Chains for all Purposes 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY Ine 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Dominion Chain Co Limited Miagare Falls, One. Berton Mew loo fen oan Piledatphia ecage Ransderg a bene br your SAFETY jo ¢ 


WEED CHAINS 


Don’t take a substitute 
Get genuine WEEDS, the original 
tire chains. They last longest — are 
easiest to put on. You'll know them 
by the old reliable red fastener and 
the name WEED on every hook. 
WEED Chains are made for all tires: 
fabrics and cords; regulars and bal- 
loons. Ask for Extra Heavy WEEDS 
for severe dirt road service. 
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HAIL STORM CONVINCED HIM 


A hailstorm proved to be an ill wind 
that blew good to Ed Popejoy, Greene 
county, Missouri, farmer. For when it 
destroyed his wheat crop, he turned to 
dairying because it was less of a gamble. 
He was renting a 540-acre farm for cash 
rent and the hailstorm seemed disastrous 
at first, but now he points to it as the 
best milepost along his life’s way. After 
twelve years with Jersey cows, he owns 
a small farm of his own and lives com- 
fortably, worrying none over chinch 
bugs, bad seasons, etc. The income from 
the fifty head of Jerseys continues, day 
after day. 

“T am sure we could never have made 
the prade if we hadn’t turned to dairy- 
ing,” said Mrs. Popejoy recently, Eas 
aw in all his operations. “Our Elm 

rst dairy farm butter enabled us to 
make $2,000 in 1923 when so many 
farmers were operating at a loss. In 
1924, when cream prices were low, we 
received about the same as the year be- 
fore for our butter because it had an 
established reputation.” 

The Popejoys have been improving 
their herd from year to year by using 

good sires and culling. They have been 
in the county cow testing association for 
four years, which means that each cow 
is now showing a balance above feed 
costs. The others have gone to the 
butcher. Of the fifty head in the herd, 
fifteen are registered and the plans are 
to retain the registered heifers to re- 
place the older grade cows. 

Corn silage, legume hay and home- 
grown grains constitute most of the feed 
used. Cowpea hay or red clover hay is 
always raised oad soybeans have been 
grown the last year. White leghorns 
and duroc hogs complete the combina- 
tion and take care of all the byproducts 
of thé dairy herd. Seventy goats keep 
the rougher land free of sprouts. 

“Being tied to an old cow’s tail is a 
pretty good thing,” said Popejoy. “It 
means that you're being pulled upgrade.” 
—C. F., Mo. 


GREW INTO DAIRY BUSINESS 


“Don’t wait until you can buy an en- 
tire purebred herd or even a portion of 
one. The ordinary farmer can’t afford 
to pay the prices purebred dairy cows 
bring.. Then it isn’t the most efficient 
way of building a a ——— dairy 
herd, anyway,” ykendahl, for 
fifteen years a ini Bremer county, 
Iowa, dairyman, informs those who are 
thinking of a jum P into the purebred 
sea. “Caution while founding a herd 
paves the way for long continued profits 
in the future,” he adds. 

There are certain fundamental princi- 
na which Coykendahl has used in the 

rmation of his dairy herd. Each 160- 
acre farm should support thirty dairy 
cows that return their owner an annual 
net profit of $100 each, according to this 
Iowa farmer-dairyman. None of the 
practices he follows can be called im- 
practical. Quite the contrary, they are 
extremely practical for any farmer. 
Coykendahl believes a successful dairy 
business cannot be built up without 
them. 

“When I decided fifteen years ago to 
spend my life in producing dairy prod- 
ucts, the first thing I did was to develop 
a plan of action.~I knew I could not 
afford to pay high prices for good pro- 
ducers. The only way out for me was 
to raise them. I saved the best heifers 
from my best producing cows,” he ex- 
plained, as he unhitched his team from 
the wagon bearing some twenty cans of 
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“When I started, I learned from older 
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men in the dairy business that trying to 
make money without using good feeds 
and some system in choosing rations 
was useless,” he continued. Coykenda 

raises all. of his own feeds. “One of the 
most economical rations the dairyman 
can use consists of clover hay, corn 
silage, ground oats and ground corn with 
shredded fodder for roughage. Every 
item can be grown on any farm in the 
middlewest,” he declared. Two 12x30- 
foot square silos are part of the - 
ment he uses to store his succulent feeds. 
His barn is big enough to house thése 
two silos, all hay, shredded fodder and 
straw. He never husks an ear of corn. 


Coykendahl used sudan grass last fall 
for pasture. 


Two acres of the grass car- 











The Coykendahl barn 


ried thirty-eight cows and four calves 
for ten days. He seeds it like oats. It 
is fed like corn fodder. , 

An important link in the dairy profits 
chain overlooked on many farms is 
housing, according to Coykendahl, who 
says a cow will react quickly to irregu- 
larities in her care. “Cows, to do their 
best work, must be comfortable. Open 
barn doors and wintry drafts make the 
cow uncomfortable and she retaliates at 
the pail,” he asserted. His barn pro- 
vides ventilation without open doors. 

That Coykendahl gets results from his 
simple = is seen in the perform- 
ance of his cows. One that does not 
make $100 per year clear profit at pres- 
ent prices is ousted from his herd. 

“One of the attractive phases of dairy- 
ing,” concluded Coykendahl, still satis- 
fied with dairying after a decade and a 
half, “is that the good dairy cow will 
produce more than she is worth each 
year and at the end, the farmer has her 
as capital to start another season. Take 
the steer and hog business. When the 
farmer sells, he has to start all over 
again. 

“Dairying is hard work. It is steady. 
But I pay every one of my bills before 
they are due,” he said. ykendahl is 
just an ordinary farmer who has 
some system in the dairy business. He 
has stuck with it thru thick and thin. 
Now he is cashing in on his work—G. 
C. T., Iowa. 


A GOOD HERD DOUBLES ITS 
PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 85 

pedigree locally, as they did the two bulls 
they owned before and all theig grade 
Jersey female stock. Not many miles 
away is the farm of John Geraghty & Sons, 
the winners of the Kildee cup three years 
in succession. Two purebred cows and 
two heifers have been obtained from the 
Geraghtys by the Meder Brothers. 
, 7 = Blonde Je this that the Meder 
rerd, tho e Jerseys, are exception- 
ally good cows. Blood will tell. aving 
granted that, however, it should not be 
forgotten ‘that the selfsame cows which 
produced an average of 287 pounds of 
butterfat in 1923, produced an average of 
417 pounds in 1924, and that the increase 
was due almost entirely to better feeding. 

“It pays to feed good cows,” said Meder, 
“and the better the cow the better it will 
pay, our experience has made us believe. 
For that reason, we are planni to 
change from grade Jerseys to ‘peed 
cows as fast as we can.” 











BUTTERFLY separator 


IN YOUR HOME 
“Tt LOOKS Cleaner and is Easier to CLEAN” 


pomething new! A big capacity machine 
-s a beaut all-white ay oe frame to match 
finest kitchen cabinet crrange. d it’s so easy to clean, 
Just wipe with damp cloth and keep it always glistening 
white. and cream taste better from this ess white 
tor. The white enamel is baked cn in our high- 
and lasts a eastione. 7 be One-5i00e ressed steel 

to si draining, and 
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Sittin’ Pretty 
peacefully filling the egg basket, 
while dependable, unbreakable 
CEL-O-GLASS provides constant, 


sure protection against Rain, Hail, 
Snow, Cold or sudden Draughts. 


Don’t subject your chicks to 
sudden exposure through broken 
glass. Build your chicken houses 
with CEL-O-GLASS. Light im 
weight, unbreakable, easy to put 
up—a hammer anda few tacks are 
all the tools you need. 


Order a roll from your dealer 
and write today for free book — 
No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
89 Fulton St., New York City 














Prepare to Get 


U.S. Government Jobs 


$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN. 18-Up. Steady Work. No Layoff.Paid Vacations, 
Examinations near you frequently. Common cducation 
usualy ye Chance for farmers. Mall coupon 
to-day- oe 


Stites COUPON — — — — — — - 
Franklin institute, Dept. A288, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and entirely with- 


out charge, list of U. 8. Government big paid positions 
now obtainable. Advise mealso regard ing the salaries, 
c 


hours, work, vacations and tell me how I can get & 
sition, sending me also free sample examination Coac 
lessons. 
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RGGTOED 2. cccccccccccccccccce cocccensessessesee 












'Saws15CordsaDay! 


—Easy with the OTTAWA [dg Saw! Wood 
selling for 83 ry te brings owner $45 a day. Use 
4u.P. Wheel 


work. 
easy to move. Saws faster than 10 men. 
from factory or nearest of 10 Branch houses. Write 
fer FREE Book—'‘ Wood Encyclopedia’’—today. 
WA MANIFACTURING CO. ’ 
2121 Ottawe 








OTTA 
-T Weed Street , Kansas 
2121-1 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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DEVELOPS PRODUCTIVE HERD 


A MIGHTY oak was once a small acorn 

with only a thin shell around it. This 
is an astounding fact but not more so than 
that the men who now own wonderful 
herds of cattle do so because of lasting 
impressions made in their minds but a few 
years ago. 

If one could step into a college class in 
animal husbandry judging, then look over 
the tiers of faces around the arena, then 
select the students on whom the work had 
made the most vivid impressions, he 
would have picked out the influential 
livestock breeders of tomorrow. 

Ten years ago, Robert Holmes, now a 
bright star in the galexy of Michigan 
Guernsey breeders, sat in one of the seats 
in the judging pavilion at the Michigan 
agricultural college. It was a class in 
dairy cattle judging and there were led 
into that ring a class of Guernsey heifers, 
“sweet young things” to the man who is 
dairy-minded. Holmes listened to the 
judging talk. In the meantime, the type 
possessed in varying degrees by two out- 
standing heifers was impressing itself upon 
his mind. He thought they were the two 
nicest heifers he had ever seen. 

Holmes was just a “shorthorn,” the 
pseudonym which the regular four-year 
students dub the fellows who take the 











a a ee a 
Where the Guernseys are kept 


short course. But when Holmes got back 
home he was Guernsey struck and had a 
bad case of it, too. He bought a founda- 
tion cow, and from this one cow the choice 
herd that now graces Wilholm farm had 
its beginnings. This cow eventually be- 
came the dam of that bright Jupiter of the 
Guernsey firmament, Ashley’s Queen, 
that Holmes later sold for $2,000. She 
was grand champion at the Michigan state 
fair in 1920 and has two consecutive 
records, one of 805 pounds of fat and 822 
pounds of fat, which make her the world’s 
champion for such a performance. 
much for foundation. 
It is of peculiar significance that young 
Holmes, whose work with Guernseys is 
comparatively recent, got $350 of the 
2,200 prize money offered by the Michi- 
gan state fair on Guernseys in 1923. There 
were two veteran Wisconsin breeders there 
with their highly fitted herds on the way 
to the National dairy show and when we 
consider that they got $900 between them 
on cattle that had been fitted by experts, 
we must conclude that the other six herds 


besides Holmes’ must have found the 
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picking pretty short. Holmes had sixteen 
eattle at the fair-and his animals placed 
in every class in which they were ex- 
hibited, which is saying quite a lot when 
one remembers that some of the classes 
had from twenty to twenty-five animals 
in them, competition was keen and the 


‘fellow who got a ribbon of any color 


thanked his lucky stars. For a man with 
but little experience in fitting and showing, 
this was a most remarkable record. 

This accomplishment is a monument to 
the judgment Holmes has displayed in 
selecting his bulls. He won’t agree that 
the bull is half the herd. He maintains 
that the bull is more than half the herd; 
and patting a young bull he had recently 
purchased, he said, half joking: “I paid 
more for this bull than I have made on the 
farm in six years. Oh, no, not quite that 
bad,” he corrected the impression. “But 
I sold six bulls and put the proceeds into 
this one to put at the head of my herd. 
This calf is Shuttlewick Ultra Prince, 
whose dam was Shuttlewick Aphrodite, 
which as a junior two-year-old made 678 
pounds of fat.’’ 

Bob Holmes, as all his neighbors know 
him, is a crank on bulls. You can be sure 
of that when you look thru the herd. And 
he is not only cranky about the production 
of their dams but he insists that they be of 
showring conformation as well. The 
result of such stiff requirements is plainly 
indicated by his winnings at the state fair 
last fall, this being on a bunch of animals 
of his own breeding rather than on a show 
herd that had been assembled from herds 
far and near and but recently acquired by 
the owner. His first cow he had to lead 
four miles to a bull but he proved to be a 
good one because he sired the cow that 


‘captured the coveted cup.—I. J. M., Ind. 


HIS DAIRY SIRE PAID 


When Brush Packard, Mahomen coun- 
ty, Minnesota, started farming he did 
the unusual thing and bought a bull first, 
a purebred Holstein that cost him $90. 
Cows were scarce then so he was obliged 
to take what he could get. 

His first buy was a whitefaced, three- 
year-old, guaranteed to “give milk.” Not 
any specified amount, but just “a good 
mess.” The next cow was termed a 
“roan shorthorn” because shé carried a 
roan colored patch over one hip. She 
had two serviceable teats. Another one 
was supposed to be a red poll. The 
most that any one of these foundation 
cows ever gave in twenty-four hours was 
thirty pounds of milk and six months 
after freshening, they were dry. 

For three years an epidemic of bull 
calves ran in the herd. Then a heifer 
calf was obtained from each of the old 
cows. Now, at four years of age, the 
daughters of the foundation cows from 
the purebred bull are showing the value 
of good breeding. 

Spot, a daughter of the roan cow, made 
sixty pounds of milk daily for two 
months and sixty-six pounds for one 
day. The red cow’s heifer milked fifty 
pounds a day this last summer 154 days 
after fréshening. Daisy, the third heifer, 
is a good steady milker that produced 
11,000 pounds of milk as a four-year-old. 








Part of Holmes’ Guernsey herd 




















H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man” 











We are 
speaking 

from 32 years 
perience. Have 
manufactured in- 
cubators and 
brooders for that 
length of time. We 
avoid mistakes 





usually make from 
] 300 to 400 per cent. 
net profit on their in- 





vestment with us. In 
buying Old Trusty In- 
cubator and Brooder 
you do not make 
a large investment 
j but you do make 
many times your in- 
vestment in profits. 
We build and ship 
Old Trusty complete, 
ready for business the 
minute it arrives. 
There are no extras 
to buy when we pay 
the freight and guar- 
antee safe delivery. 
Send for our cata- 
log and gt our price 
on Old Trusty In- 












cubator- and 
Brooders. 
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Quality Chicks—Surer— 
Easier, Cheaper—with OLD TRUSTY | 


It would be hard to duplicate a 100 chicks of Pullets not sold are 
real quali Py feet, EH Eiyere neat fall. Rese bring top-notch prices in ¥ 
to $20. Yetitisa hatch in Old Trusty zero weather. You have eggs next j 
not li out 100 or more chicks in our two winter by Trusty at once—and S 
or three sized machines. Figuring the — right away. Old Trusty | 
of the incubator and makes hatches every time, no 


i 
i 


snaler from the stimute you ect it. 

Early Buyers Get Lowest 
Old Trusty Price 
Bigger Hatches Are the Rule With  ,.753 20 ey a ee eee Tameoae 

Old Trusty—Not the Exception 32%; Jef our pew 1925 catalog. written, — cnvexperience 
een Mrs, 5. Banhart, Denning, Ark. jan. hatches” Seated, money-making poultry ideas in itright from the start. 
Gsing Old Trusty Incubator for'12 years Lest year out Save Money By Writing Today 
of one I had 122 chicks from 140 eggs. I always you send me an 
Titel ey ete me OOS gue yout ny spec wr prce oer on Old Trait ad 
Why Old Trusty Shells Out Big’ tefore you first. After that 

Hatches for 10,15 and 20 Years —facubator ike Oia Trusty 





Pa AOR cr ae 


“TI have a 120-egg Old Trusty in 1903,” wrote customers “is the best 
Mrs. M. O. Holderness, Macksvilie, . “It has been on a te the one for 
used every year and still gives good satisfaction. My you to get. Write today. 
mother has one of the first 40-egg size machines your oo 
father made and it still hatches fine. H. H. JOH iN, 


The reason why is in its construction. A snugly built, “The Incubator Man.” 
warm gee pedt one ae 2 ee Soe 


am fee Fe A pure’ copper bos sct_«M. M. Johnson Co. 
thermometer 


water heating system, with 

regulator, and all details simple and casy 
to understand. Even if you never saw an 
incubator before, you could operate Old 


sands have done so. 


Cold Weather Hatches 
Mean Winter-Laid Eggs 


Folks who make the most money with Old 


—early in the season. Chicks shelled 
out then reach ‘ ‘broiling size”’ in time for high- 









Clay Center,Nebr. 
Please send me 


Fhe + £, ~~ shows our Old your new 1925 book My 
Trust Brooder Hen. what ff No. G30 as advertisedin a 
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, economical—exactly what Successful Farming. 
every poultry raiser needs. It’sa 

real chick saver.W ork saver, too. ie 
Easy to take care of. Easy to 

keep clean. No foul odors. 
Keeps a warm, gentle circu- DERE 6 oc Cccdctvoescodtosectee ee H 
lation of air over the i 
chicks. You'll be sur- y 


Paice vie 7 
get it. 
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“WE'LL CUT OUT 


u VpTess THE ‘REPAIRS? ITEM 


“The Wood Eternal” .at the start, 
so you can milk your cows without 
replacement costs milking you.” 
The architect is 
right. And when 
he says “Build of 


‘Tidewater’ 


Cypress, 
“The Waod Eternal,” 
he is very right. 








say “Cypress”, it’s 
upto youtosay it. 
But undoubtedly 
he will. (He wants 
his work to last.) 


| “Build once and build for keeps.” 
Money saved on repairs is all profit. 


DROP A CARD for Full Size Working Plans for 3 
house, a double corn-crib, a SILO and a qrecaioresenobeclexee Bite ene a a t 
92-page **VOL. 20”’ of the Cypress Pocket Li —yours free on request by return mail. 


(This book is said to be well worth filing—by ANYBODY.) 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. con’ 4 
160 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. M A 
er 160 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED GENUINE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT 
YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 





“He who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 


“Cypress for every outdcor use 
Scorns Weather's wear and Time's abuse. 





“Tt doesn’t rot, nor twist, nor swell: 


It lasts, and Lasts, and LASTS—so well.” 





























My new book of : 
open your eyes 
Feal veiues. Write fa it. 
acovewas. at WIRE MILL PRICES 
Guaranteed— f Before you choose 
Srtrtarice cunrantecs, See Ect FREE BOOK Belttali"— cr 
inch is full weight—true to speci new Book of Fence Bargains Spee- 
ge. I rantee Satisfaction or ial Offer. I show you how to save 
Qour Money Ba. . You are protected, money! 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 82:38Smett™ 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 
HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Advertised cca modities must maintain a high standard of excellence be- 


And if he don’t. 


February, 1925 


SOLVED HIS LABOR PROBLEM 


Kibby, farmer and dairyman 
of Audubon county, Iowa, runs a 120- 
acre farm and looks after a herd of forty 
dairy cows, from twenty-one to thirty of 
which are milked at one time. He man- 
ages with all this to get along without 
hired help. He is able to do it for just 
two reasons: he sells his milk at the 
barn and he uses a milking machine. 

When Kibby started in the dairy busi- 
ness, he had one knotty problem before 
him at the very beginning. It was the 
matter of getting the milk delivered and 
distributed among the customers in town 
a mile and a half away. He was willing 
to assume the tasks of the producer, but 
not those of the distributor. To act in 
the latter capacity, he wovld have had 
to purchase additional equipment and, 
what was far more important to him, 
much time would be consumed that 
should have been devoted to his other 
farm operations. He finally solved the 
problem by selling his milk at wholesale 
right at the barn. 

A young man who lives on the place 
adjoining Kibby’s and has only a few 
acres, delivers and distributes the milk 
in town. He looks after the cooling, 
bottling and icing, which is all done on 
the Kibby farm, and hauls it to town in 
a truck. All Kibby does is to deliver 
the milk in the cooling room. 

Milking twenty-five to thirty cows by 
hand would be a rather tedious job. 
Kibby saves time and labor and simpli- 
fies the chore by using a milking ma- 
chine. After the machine has been used, 
most of the cows are stripped by hand 
Kibby finds that some cows let down 
their milk more readily than others when 
the machine is used, but very few of 
them are stripped clean by it—W. C. 
M., Iowa. 


CALCIUM FOR MILK COWS 


While by far the largest portion of the 
minerals that are found in an animal's 
body are found in the teeth and bones, the 
other parts of the body need minerals just 
as badly. When they are not supplied 
in sufficient amounts, disastrous results 
are likely to occur. Every part of the 
animal body requires minerals of some 
kind and in definite amounts. 

From four to six percent of the animal’s 
body is made up of minerals. The one 
which has received the most attention at 
this time has been calcium or lime. This 
is due to the fact that this mineral is 
known to be deficient in many cases, at 
least much oftener than most others unless 
it may be phosphorus. 

arm animals suffer from insufficient 
calcium more often than other minerals 
for two reasons. One of these reasons is 
that the feeds commonly used are deficient 
in calcium or lime. The second reason is 
that artificial ways of living, particularly 
breeding for early maturity and large 
production, makes the requirement for 
calcium much greater than it otherwise 
would be. Soils that have their fertility 
depleted by continued cropping for many 
years are, as a rule, deficient in lime. 

The milk cow requires greater quanti- 
ties of calcium than any other farm animal 
because the average balanced ration con- 
tains only sufficient calcium for her own 
body maintenance and for the develop- 
—_ of her calf. {> milk —— 
airly large amounts of lime, it holds 
that the cow must draw from her skeleton 
to supply it unless caleium is supplied in 
more than the ordinary amounts. 

A cow requires about thirty to thirty- 
five pounds of calcium annually for body 
maintenance, from ten to fifteen pounds 
for development of a calf and about 
twenty-five pounds for each 5,000 pounds 
of milk she produces. The rations fed to 
ave cows will supply about fifty 
pounds of calcium per year. In some dis- 
tricts where the water is hard and contains 
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cure an additional eight to ten pounds of 
lime from the water that she drinks in a 
year. 
” Investigations by Dr. Meigs of the 
United States department of agriculture 
show that cows frequently produce as 
much as thirty-seven percent less milk 
than they would normally produce were 
calcium, and possibly phosphorus, added 
as a supplement to thar ration which b 
our present standards we consider bal- 
anced. In this work the calcium was the 
most important element. , 
Milk cows that are not fed very liber- 
ally on high protein feeds will not have 
sufficient calcium in their ration and there- 
fore their milk production will be less 
than it should be and breeding troubles 
may be expected. Linseed meal, cotton- 
seed meal, clover and alfalfa hay will 
add materially to the calcium supply of 
the cow. There are also such supple- 
ments as steamed bonemeal and regular 
prepared mixtures.—G. H. C., Iowa. 


TESTING OFFSETS LOW PRICE 

Efficiency of production is more than 
ofisetting the low price of butterfat for 
farmers who are members of the Hamlin 
cow testing association in South Dakota. 
The association has been in operation 
for eighteen months. F. E. Hanson, the 
tester, has drawn some comparisons be- 
tween the six-months’ period, May to 
October, 1923, and the same period in 
1924. 

The records show an increased produc- 
tion per cow the second year and an in- 
crease in the total value of the product 
in spite of the fact that the average price 
ot for butterfat has been four and a 
half cents lower than last year. 

The comparison, including all herds in 
Hamlin county that have been in the 
association both years, follows. (The 
records cover a period of only six months 
and are averages of all herds): 


1923 1924 
Milk production ..... 2,203.0 2,979.2 
Butterfat production . 96.5 124.1 
Value of product..... $37.84 $42.44 
Cost of feed......... 12.69 14.07 
Income over feed cost 24.65 28.37 
Feed cost per pound fat 181 118 
Market price of fat... 3887 842 


The value of a cow testing association 
is not a theory with the owners of these 
herds. It is a practical organization 
which is pointing out to them the way 
to greater dairy profits. They have 
realized a greater income from feed and 
labor invested in spite of a lower price 
for butterfat. What the cow testing as- 
sociation has done for these men, it can 
do for anyone who joins and makes use 
of the records to bring about more effi- 
cient production—H. M. J., 8. D. 


A LIBERAL FEEDER 

One of the best ways to get produc- 
tion from a herd of dairy cows is thru 
the mouth, according to Julius Hoeper, 
a Bremer county, a4 farmer-dairy- 
man, who says that the ration is the de- 
termining factor in the success or failure 
of the dairy business. “A good herd 
poorly cared for and inechoetl 
produce no more than a poor herd with 
good feed and care,” he said, viewing 
his seventeen shorthorn milkers. 

Ground corn and cobmeal, ground oats 
and bran plus a little cottonseed meal is 
the backbone of the Hoeper ration. 
Ciover hay, plenty of it, is the cows’ 
dessert. “I tried alfalfa about twelve 
years ago,” he said, “but lime wasn’t 
known very generally then and I failed 
to get a stand. But I’m going to try it 
again in @ year or two. It makes a 
. it feed for dairy cows.”—G. C. T., 
OWa, 


Records of ninety-four dams and their 
daughters by bull association sires show 
an increased production of 19.71 percent 
in milk and 20.49 percent in butterfat. 
Nineteen associations were organized 
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“Better Farming; Better 
Business; Better Living” 
—Roosevelt. 


BUILDING A MORE 
PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


and paying off their mortgages through the aid of Federal 

Land Bank Loans. They enjoy easier terms and lower 
interest rates. These helpful loans are made by the twelve Federal 
Land Banks, with combined assets of nearly $1,000,000,000. More 
than $45,000,000 of their capital stock has been supplied by active 
farmers through their farm loan associations. 


Thus the twelve Federal Land Banks, with their more than 
4,600 local national farm loan associations, make up the farmers’ 
own borrowing and investment system, operating under Govern- 
ment supervision. 


To provide funds for loaning, the Banks issue Federal Land” 
Bank Bonds, secured by first mortgages on approved farms valued 
by Government appraisers at not less than double the amount 
of the mortgages. Every Bond is guaranteed jointly by all the 
twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and reserve 
exceeding $50,000,000. These Bonds are everywhere recognized as 
@ standard investment security. 

Every farm family can share in the benefits of this mutual 
system by owning Federal Land Bank Bonds. A beginning can 
he made with a single Bond. Denominations are $40, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon or registered form. Interest 
will be promptly paid twice yearly, and the principal when due. 
Both interest and principal are tax-free, inheritance taxes only ex- 
cepted. If desired, the Bonds can be quickly sold for cash or 
used as security for a loan. 


M= THAN 300,000 farmers are improving their farms 


Federal Land Banks are located at 
» Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md. Spokane, Wash, 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent. 


Fiscal Agent : 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Power—And Lots of It 


Your power plant sets a definite limit on 
your production and profit. 

The improved Case tractor, with its 
remarkable power output, gives you many 


opportunities to 


increase your tarming 


capacity. In a compact unit that one man 
can handle you have power—and lots of it 
—to farm more land; to raise bigger and 
better crops; to give you better seed beds; 
to do your field and belt work on time. 
To enjoy these advantages to the utmost, 


use a Case tractor. 


In addition to greater 


power, its durability and rugged strength 


gives you more years of better work, plus 
the satisfaction of using a machine that is 
always ready any time, for any job. 
Before you buy any tractor, no matter 
how well presented, find out what the greater 
power of a Case tractor means to you in 
greater usefulness and longer life per dollar 
invested. Get the facts from any Case 
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dealer or salesman. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Established 1842 
Racine 


TOE warns EG VS i AND © FOREIGN COUNTEES 
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NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by The J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 








Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry power and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside orinside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 
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SAVES DOLLARS 
Sows exact number of pounds alfalfa, clover, 
aud perameioanah quup er waste of ened eas 

savings on 10 acres pays for iteelf. Easily 

sow 60 acres in day, does not tire operator.No 
light weight, Fy" Made of last- 
ing ma metal parte and brass. If not 
handled by your dealer send for to 
W.H.Bohr, Mfg. ,.Dept.A, Westphalia,Mich. 
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ALL WOOL YARN forSALE [?'mats'to $2° per 1b 


FREE SAMPLES. H. A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 








You should read our advertisements before buying farm merchandise. 
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CLEANLINESS HAS VALUE 
Until 1920, C. M. Robinson and fam- 
ily lived in Van Wert, Ohio. But be- 
cause there were children in the family, 
Mrs. Robinson insisted —— having a 


i j 
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cow, even tho they lived in the city. 
Robinson’s mother left him $75 which 
he promptly put in the bank. A little 
later, however, he drew this out and 
bought a cow and on her hung a profit- 
able tale. In the cow this money worked 
much faster and did more good. 

The little stable was kept scrupulously 
clean and one after another, neighbors 
wanted milk and got it. In a short time, 
another cow was necessary to supply the 
trade and in the spring of 1920, Robin- 
son bought twenty-seven acres of land 
about a mile from the city limits and 
set himself up in business as a dairy- 
man. He brought four cows with him 
from the city. 

The Robinson dairy has always been 
scrupulously clean. No matter when you 
go there, the barn is spick and span. 
And customers are eager for this milk, 
even tho they have to pay a cent a quart 
more for it than they do for other milk 
to be had in the city. 

One day the board of health hap- 
pened to ston at the place while the 
owner was away. They found the barn 
so neat that ever since they have been 
recommending Robinson’s milk for babies 
and invalids. 

When I was there, Robinson had 
thirty cows on this twenty-seven acres. 
This shows how the business has grown. 
But no matter how rushing the demand 
for milk, Robinson has never been too 
busy to observe the strictest cleanliness 
about the barns. The stable floors are 
not only swept clean, they are washed. 
And how Robinson can keep things 
clean, keep his buildings well painted, 
~~ practically all his feed and sell his 
milk for but a cent more than the price 
prevailing in Van Wert is a story that 
contains many valuable lessons. 

In the morning, the cows are let into 
their stanchions, then given their grain. 
And if there was any manure spattered 
along on the cork brick walk behind 
them, it is washed away. Then the 
cows’ backs, bellies and wudders are 
combed and brushed. A sponge and 
warm water are used on the udder and 
teats, then a piece of burlap used to dry 
them. The milking machine, always 
scrupulously clean, is then put on and 
the milk drawn from the cows. 

I asked Robinson how he could tell 
whether he was making money or losing. 
“That’s easy,” he returned. “That milk 
sheet there behind the cows tells one 
story and I know how much hay and 
grain goes into the cows because I buy 
all of it.” 

Some of the milk produced in this 
dairy is retailed by three grocers in Van 
Wert. They do Ba mat on a margin 
of two cents a quart. The retail price 
of this milk is 12 cents a quart or 7 
cents a pint while 11 cents is the pre- 
vailing price for “milk as is.” 

The herd has been tuberculin tested 
for some years and every new cow 1s 
tested before being brought home. As 
to the kind of cows; Robinson started 
with grade Guernseys but now he has 
ae - e Holsteins mixed in—I. J. 

» Ind. 


There are now 730 active cow testing 
associations in the United States com- 
pared with 627 a year ago. All reco 
available over a period of five years of 
continuous testing show a constant galD 
for each year. 
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JOHNE’S DISEASE 

When a cow scours persistently, re- 
tains her appetite but gradually loses 
flesh and becomes quite weak, it may be 
suspected that she is afflicted with 
Johne’s disease, also called chronic bac- 
terial dysentery. The disease is caused 
by a germ much like the bacillus of 
tuberculosis and presents mych the same 
symptoms in its advanced Mage. 
It is contagious and incurable. The 
germs are present in the feces which are 
semi-liquid and foul smelling. The dis- 
ease may lie dormant in an infected ani- 
mal for months or years and then sud- 
denly appear when some severe sickness 
has eaused debility or inadequate feed- 
mg has caused reduced resistance. 
In the latter case, it may temporarily 
subside, or that may occur under other 
circumstances when generous feeding is 
done; but eventually it returns and it 
always proves fatal. Young cattle are | 
most affected. The disease runs a slow | 
course, does not apparently affect many 
cattle in a herd at the same time, but 
year after year it takes toll of one or 
two and it has never been known spon- 
taneously to disappear or subside as does 
contagious abortion in some instances. 
Until recent years, there was no cer- 
tain method of determining the presence 
of the disedse in the live animal. It was 
sometimes possible to find the germs of 
the malady by microscopic examination 
of scrapings of mucous membrane from 
the rectum. Now a biologic similar to 
tuberculin and called johnin has been 
prepared at the Wisconsin experiment 
station. 
It is used in much the same way as 
tuberculin and causes a rise in tempera- 
ture if the animal is affected. Ali who 
have cattle that scour persistently, or 
that are known to be free from tubercu- 
losis and yet run down in flesh, retain 
appetite and finally die, should have 
their herds tested. Meanwhile quaran- 
tine suspected animals—A. S. A. 


BEWARE OF THE BULL 


The gentle bull is the one that always 
hurts someone. While this is continu- 
ally drummed into the heads of persons 
who handle bulls, yet we read incident 
— incident of men being killed by 
them. 

_A bull at one yons of age (more espe- 
cially a dairy bull), should have a ring put 
in his nose and be handled with a staff. 
The staff I use can be built at small ex- 
pense as follows: Take a piece of %-inch 
pipe any length you desire, 5 or 6 feet 


BOLTS 
¥ 
( 244 * PIPE = = 


MAME CLIP 
¥ SNAP 








is a good length. Get a hame clip just 
the mght size to fit in the pipe and a 
heavy swivel snap, the heaviest that will 
work freely on the hame clip. 

Have two holes bored clear thru the 
pipe to correspond with the holes in the 
hame clip, after the hame clip is slipped 
in the end of the pipe. Now place the 
snap on the hame clip, slip it in the end 
of the pipe and put your bolts clear thru 
the pipe, passing them thru the hame 
Clip 


Put your taps on the bolts and rivet 
them so as to make it secure. With a 
second-hand piece of pipe, this staff will 
hot cost to exceed fifty cents and it may 
save vour life or the life of some one 
handling bulls for you—A,. G. 8., Kan. 





Reduced rates on less than carload 
of purebred cattle and horses, for 
breeding purposes only, have been made 
by twelve trunk line railways. The live- 
stock must be accompanied by registra- 
tion certificates. The rate is one-half 
the normal rate in effect with a minimum 
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It’s r-e-a-l service, too—the kind you 
would expect from men who have 
been in business ever since batteries 
were used to start cars. 


—the kind that helps you get all 
the performance out of your present 
battery, first. 

Of course, if yours is a Willard 
Charged BONE Gry Battery, you've 
got a big advantage, because all the 
performance was in this battery when 
it was installed in your car. 

No history of shelf-wear back of it. 
Willard Threaded Rubber takes care 
of that. 

Probably you never heard of one of 
these batteries that had to be reinsu- 
lated. 

It rarely happens. When it does, we 
are here to put in new insulation 
without charge, or argument. 

You're just as safe banking on our 
performance as on the performance of 
our Charged BONE Gry Batteries with 
their Willard Threaded Rubber Insu- 
lation. 

We do repairing, too—on all makes 
—and we stand back of every job. 


The Willar 7 








of $7 per shipment, 











But frankly, most repairs are pre- 
ventable. The best way we know to 
prevent them is to have your battery 
inspected occasionally. 

Inspection should be thorough. 
Ours is. You can’t depend upon a 
quick glance and a few drops of water 
to keep a battery going strong. 

Our inspection service covers the 
five points that always should be 
checked when a battery is filled. 

Come in and get acquainted. One 
of us is conveniently located to serve 
you for all your battery needs, 

Willard Farm Lighting and Willard 
Radio Batteries, too, 







Our Inspection Service 

includes these five im- 

portant points: 

1. Testing each cell. 

2. Replacing evapora- 
tion. 


3. Cleaning terminals. 
4. Cleaning top of bat- 


5. Tightening hold 
downs and grounds 


















Battery men 
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Get the Complete Story a 
CENTAUR TRACTORS 


RITE today for full information regarding this sturdy, compact 
“power plant on wheels” which is making farm work easier— 
more pleasant and more profitable—on farms in every section 

of the country. Just mail the coupon or drop us a postal for catalog 
which tells the complete story of this truly remarkable low-cost, small- 
size, big-job tractor. 





There is almost no limit to the jobs the sturdy CENTAUR can handle. It 
will plow 7 inches deep in heavy sod. On a small farm it will handle all 
of the field work—plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultivating, mowing, etc. 
Unequalled for cultivating corn—either over the row or between the rows. 


Air-Cooled “New Way” Motor, Hyatt Roller Bearings, Bosch Mag- 
neto—a reverse enabling the CENTAUR to back under its own 
power—these are a few of the many features which make the CEN- 
TAUR a stay-on-the-job profit-maker on both large and small farms. 


“grrr wre: ero ee a the complete story. The low price, 
The Central Tractor Company, low cost for fuel and the unfailing 
li Sa Ceamh de, Geert Ohio — pa y of this ont tractor, as 


Please send CENTAUR Catalog to make it a real ] . l | 














Name saver for you. 
Mail coupon or letter today. 
Address THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
25 Central Avenue, Greenwich, Ohio 
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Ideal Corn Tester 


The safest, surest, quickest, and best tester on the market, 
Endorsed by corn experts everyw 
than any other method, kernel 
test. Easy to operate. The! 
increase the yiel profit on each acre, 
twenty times over in one season. Thousands 
everywhere, ice is so low and the results so gure that 
you cannot afford to gamble on any other 


Seed Corn MUST Be Tested 
This Year 


Get a tester at once, so as to get your corn tested 
before your heayy spring work besinn. 


Write For Free Circular and Price List 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: - : DES MOINES, IOWA 
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North Star Garden Tractor 


The Twin Cylinder Machine 
Dieca, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Weeds 
Easily, Does 4 Men's Work. 
Priced Right. Booklet Free, 
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DOES BIG BUSINESS 

Last year the St. Louis (Michigan) 
Cooperative Creamery did a business of 
a half-million dollars. Practically all of 
the butter made is sold direct to consumers 
and shipped by parcel post, according to 
F. C. Pernert, the manager. 

Last year they took the cream right 
from the patron’s door and paid him 
station pric® for butterfat. Moreover, 
at the end of the year, they prorated back 
a nice melon, the profits of the business 
after taking out expenses and a safe sur- 


plus. 
This year they are paying a little dif- 
ferently. If a patron elects to, he can get 


station price when the cream is delivered, 
but he nothing coming later. If he 
prefers, payment is not made except on 
+e first ane | ye of the ——, On 

ese two days, the expenses of doing 
business are subtracted and the directors 
pay as much for the butterfat as the sur- 
plus will allow them to. This year the 
pool price has amounted to about five 
cents more per pound than the station 


price. 

One untsual thing about this creamery 
is the fact that its butter is sent direct by 
_— post to customers in Detroit, 
oledo and Cleveland. I saw the books 











This plant did a half million dollars worth 
of business 


and looked over the list of customers; 
some receive butter each week, others 
order but twice a month and still others 
take a monthly — The local post 
office has given the creamery an indi- 
vidual insurance number and weights are 
made at the creamery. 

The butter is shi in corrugated 
cardboard cartons which contain five or 
more one-pound packages. In shipments 
up to five pounds, the customers pay 
retail price; from five to ten pounds, the 

rice is one cent below retail; from ten to 
teen pounds, it is two cents off and from 
fifteen to twenty pounds, three cents off. 
Everything above twenty pounds is at 
wholesale, which is four cents below the 
re r retail price. 
first heard of this creamery some fifty 
miles away from it. Indeed, it has an 
enviable reputation for service and fair- 
ness. F.C. Pernert has been the manager 
ever since it was s : 
er said: “Before the creamery 
came in and offered a profitable market for 
cream, the farmers were just “beeting” and 
“beaning”’ their farms to death. Little was 
ut back. But the cows that farmers can 
eep profitably since the creamery started 
up ave brought back to our farms the 
bloom of youth that only a few years ago 
seemed in danger of getting away via the 
—* and the sugar factory.—I. J. M., 
nd, 


This is the season of the year when 
milk and cream producers become care- 
less in the cooling of their product after 
milking or separation. The cold nights 
lead one to believe that nature will take 
care of the cooling operation. Milk and 
cream, however, cool very slowly in ar 
or in water when not stirred. e cen- 
ter of the can remains warm for a num- 
ber of hours allowing opportunity for 
rapid bacterial development. The result 
is milk which sours quickly and cream 





NORTH STAR TRACTOR CO. | American 
2558 éth St. SE, Minneapolis, Mina, 





Co. 
2579 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minnespolis,Miaa, 


which is second de when delivered to 
the creamery,—N,. E. O., Kansas, 
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HOW THE EXPERIENCED PAINTER 
DOES IT 


Continued from page 17 
allowed to stand for three or four days 
before the paint is applied. The use of 
this solution neutralizes the alkaline salts 
in the concrete which otherwise attack 
the paint. It is always preferable, if 
possible, to allow all concrete, cement and 







stucco surfaces to stand at least eight 
months before painting. 

In applying the paint, more oil and 
turpentine thinner ould be used than 
on wooden surfaces, due to the greater 
porosity of the surface, and on the same 
account more material is required than for 
ues, ee > surfaces. The paint should 
always be applied on a clear, dry day. 

Cement floors may be treated with a 
chemical hardener, which is usually a 
colorless liquid that does not materially 
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change the color of the floors. These 
hardeners are generally applied with a 
long-handled brush or broom, and should 
be used in accordance with the directions 
of the manufacturer. 
Brickwork 

If possible, brickwork should be allowed 
to stand for at least eight months before 
vainting, to allow the mortar time to 
‘cool.” Where new brickwork must be 
painted, however, the same preparatory 
wash with a zinc sulphate and water 
solution, as indicated above for conerete 
and cement, should be given the surface 
before applying the paint. 

The Importance of Stirring Paint 

The importance of stirring paint can- 
not be over-emphasized. If the mixture is 
not stirred thoroly to “break up” the pig- 
ment and thoroly incorporate it-with the 
liquid, the paint at the top of container 
will be extremely thin and not have the 
necessary body. As pigment always 
settles to the bottom, any paint that has 
stood in the container for a while should 
always be stirred thoroly immediately 
before using. 

The proper way to stir is fully as impor- 








Make Power Your Partner 


Dependable tractor power makes possible more acreage, bigger 
yield and better quality at less cost per acre—bigger net 
income. Profit by the experience of thousands of farmers— 
buy the tractor that gives you surplus power, dependability, 
economy of operation and long service—the 


Tractor 












12-20 Kerosen 
*‘ Built to do the work—and Does It’’ 
It is of modern = throughout. Equipped with an efficient 









power take-off. engine has removable cylinder walls, 
counter balanced crankshaft, pressure oiling system, and other 
important features. Transmission features include special 
alloy steel gears, machine cut and heat treated. Large 












































_ oe length ry a! ——. _ anti-friction bearings. Entire unit runs in dust 

t could stir ’round and ’roun ay and i “1 a: . “Tu 

3 would only soften the pigment at the proof, oil tight case. Investigate the “Twin 

‘ bottom, without bringing it up thru to the City” before you buy any tractor. 
top. A long, flat p e shou used. . : . ¥ 

1 The stirring should be done with an u Twin City T ractors Foee =e ‘we 20 3 : 

r ward, twisting motion, which starts at the and 40-65 size. All-St reshers m 

8 very bottom, and stops with the end of sizes, 21x36, 23x42, 28x48, 32x52, 36x60. 

y the paddle at the top, being tilted on the Trucks in 2 sizes—214 and 3% Ton. 

e way up with a turn of the wrist, which 

0 brings up — of the pigment t : ae Send the Coupon for Free Booklets. Z 
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7 ay satisfactory stirring, some of the TWIN CITY COMPANY COUPON 
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paint is thoroly mixed, the surplus liqui . Denver, Colo. — Des Minneapolis, Minn. — 
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Look at this big, durable and efficient 
500-egg capacity, Wisconsin 
Double- _Incubator, made 
= of Genuine California Red- 
wood, hot water heat, double 

walls, dead — between, double glass 
doors, copper 



















lating, roomy ni ,complete with all set 
ready to use, fini in natural color of the Red 
t not painted to cover upinferior material, and for only 
y ay $45.50, freight paid anywhere east of Rockies. Think 
of it! Compare this big value to anyon the market. 
4 There is no equal. Here is a machine that affords 
O Yr eC many advantages not found in big capacity incubators. 
@ Each section has a separate hot water heater. If you do 
not have enough eggs to fill both, you can start one and any time later start the other. 
This also saves oil as youdo not have to furnish heatin section you are not operating. 


30 Days Trial 


You take no risk in buying this big Wisconsin Double-~deck machine. It is sold 
on 30 days’ trial. If not found perfectly satisfactory you can return it at our 
expense and your money back. We guarantee you will be delighted with the convenience, 
economy hatching results from this big double-deck Wisconsin. If you prefer larger 
or sm capacity machines, here they are at equally attractive prices: 


Order direct from this ad 
= —you take no risk! 


or Write for 
OUR FREE CATALOG 


All Wisconsin machines 
Se yahoos 
ve guarantee or your © 
money back if not exactly 
asrepresented. Youtake [| 




































140 Chick Mot Air Brooder, only $6.00 
iso. CO€** =i a >. ae 
—-- » = = “ 10.20 
















over years. sailed 
WISCONSIN (= 
Wickless, Oil-Burning Was) 












ee || CANOPY t< ~s ee ng 
————ie » Brooders Sg body oe 
ee A The new improved Wisconsin Can- “G & @ 2 On ee? 
opy Brooder isa wonder. Nothingo: “Qi gene eo 
the market better—none we think zny- D iti 





where near its equal. Simple, easy to oper- 

ate, wickless, can’t goout nor overflow, burns steady flame—a colony brooder 

that youcan absolutely depend on day or night. You take no risk in ordering 

direct from this advertisement. We give 30 days trial and then if not 
you can return your purchase at our expense and get your money. 


sii | Canopy BrooderExpress Prepaid Prices 
is 24 inch Canopy Brooder, ( 125 chick me 9.95 
7 & 32 inch Canopy Brooder, ( 250 chick size) 15.55 
$950 42 inch Canopy Brooder, ( 500 chick size) 17.75 


1000-Ege —- 52 inch Canopy Brooder, (1000 chick size) 19.75 
Freight Prepaid Wisconsin Inoubator Co., 8:12 Racine. Wiscon 


Set 1000 Egg Wisconsin 3 Times Second Order Best Recommendation tised Wisconsins for 15 Years One Hundred Per Cent Service 
a ee T sone, pleasure in Dear Sirs:—The fact that after using Gentlemen:—I have used one of Gentlemen:—Tix two Brooders I 
Seners” a yy te aw Be one of your 250 egg machines one your incubators for fifteen years and got of you last year were all right. I 
every way. I wish to particularly ce} year we bought a 500 ogg size is ike it ne. Have hatched as high as hatched 100 chickens and I raised 

, 90 per cent of the eggs without test- 100. The brooders act as a complete 















2 aes, 










your attention to your 1000 egg ma- about the best recommendation we 

chine. I set it three times and sold could give. ing them. It is still as good as ever. mother . 

we ee Oo ee EARL E. SEYBERT, MRS. M. E. FORD, GEO. W. NORTHROP, 

C. W. BOVEE, North Star, Michigan. Alden, Kansas. Cuthoert, Ga. Newtown, Conn. 
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Laros Learned How to Cash in On Mistakes 
His Feeding Methods are W. orthy of Study 


By ALSON SECOR 


HEN I began raising poultry, I just had to learn by 

mistakes. ‘There were no extension departments to 

help us then,”’ Charles Laros of Poweshiek county, Iow: 
told me as we looked over his flock. ‘And the first mistake 
made was to start in with too many fowls and the second was 
to build the wrong kind of a poultry house.” He still has that 
wrong kind of house, but he has made it over so it serves ve 
well. “My little chicks died by the bucketful every night. 
just didn’t know how to raise them. And I did not have the 
right kind of house and brooders.” 

Laros goes in exclusively for market eggs, so far as eggs are 
concerned. But he has a mammoth incubator which he makes 
use of during the dull egg market season in spring when hens all 
over the country are turning out eggs. By giving attention 
to incubation, he makes an egg sell as a baby chick for sixteen 
cents in early spring instead of for two or three cents as an egg 
on a flooded market. By June the baby chick price goes down 
but there is still a profit above the egg market. 

Now don’t get out your pencil and begin figuring how you 
are going to get rich on baby chicks! There are some losses in 
that line, too. In the first place there is never a one hundred 
percent hatch. There are losses after hatching. There is 
transportation to come out of the sixteen cents, for that is the 
price delivered. But the net is better than the price of eggs on 
the spring market. 

Last fall Laros sold 1,700 September hatched chicks. These 
are better, he thinks, than June and July chicks because they 
feather faster, come on tender fall grass, and are ready to lay 
early in the spring. Hereafter, he will pay more attention to 
fall hatching. 

About half of the Laros flock of hens consists of early hatched 
pullets. The rest are about equally divided between i 
and two-year-olds. Being an expert culler, Laros knows what 
hens can profitably be held over. He ships his eggs di to 
the New York market which demands white eggs. He sells 
very few hatching eggs but does sell some breeding stock. 

Laros was the first to use the semi-monitor type of house in 
lowa. Originated by Dr. Prince T. Woods of Massachusetts 
the semi-monitor house was not in use in this section at that 
time. But Laros had built a New Jersey type of henhouse when 
he began, and it was such a failure in this climate that he had 
to try something else. So he changed asmall section of it over 
into the semi-monitor. It worked so well he gradually rebuilt 
his whole house. 

Laros is a strong advocate of the state college poultry depart- 
ment. He could have educated one of his children at the college 
with the losses he suffered in his early poultry work. “I never 
got any schooling after I was sixteen,” Laros told me. “I was 
the second eldest of fourteen children so I had to get out and 
work.” His own children will have better opportunities. 


HE feed ration for laying hens consists of 400 pounds of 

ground corn, 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds middlings and 
150 pounds of tankage when the fowls get no milk or butter- 
milk. If as much as three and one-half gallons of milk or 
buttermilk per hundred hens is available, the tankage is not 
necessary. This is the self-feeder ration. The scratch feed is 
equal parts corn and oats or two parts corn, one part oats and 
one part wheat. This ration is for leghorns. ‘‘No feed is too 
expensive to use if it produces results,” Laros declares. - 

The chicks are delicate little things and require careful atten- 
tion for a few days. The brooder must be ready for them with 
a temperature of 100 degrees two inches above the floor and two 
inches inside the edge of the hover. The chicks may have to be 
—_ to go into the hover after they have been out scratching 
around, 

\ foot-wide circle of clean sharp sand half an inch deep 
should surround the hover. Enclose this with a fence of hard- 
ware cloth to prevent their getting too far from the heat the 





White Plymouth rocks and Pekin ducks on the Henry Blankman farm, Racine county, Wisconsin 


first few days. Laros dips the beak of each chick in buttermilk 
or skimmilk as it is put in the brooder. When the chicks are 
all in the hover he puts fountains of buttermilk inside the wire 
enclosure. The fountain must be such that the chicks cannot 
get into it or they will get wet and die. Give no other food for 
twenty-four hours. ‘The ration used then consists of 12% 
pounds fine corn meal, 12)4 pounds dried buttermilk, 1834 
seers bran, 614 pounds oat flour, 1 pound and 10 ounces 

emeal, 1 pound and 10 ounces fine charcoal, and 1 pound 
and 2 ounces of epsom salts. 

This ration is placed in feeders consisting of a board with 
lath nailed around the edges. It is before them all the time 
after they are from forty-eight to seventy-two hours old. 

The third day at 3 P. M. in addition to the mash that is before 
them all the time, he gives them what steel cut, pin head oats 
they will clean up in half an hour. The circle enclosed by the 
fence around the hover is enlarged each day until by the fourth 
day the chicks have the run of the brooder house. The fourth 
day the oats are also fed in the afternoon. The fifth and sixth 
day the oats are given at 10 A. M. and 4P. M. Buttermilk is 
kept before the chicks in fountains all the time. 


BY the seventh and eighth days the chicks will be scratching 
like fury. I will let Laros continue the story. “Put the 
dry mash trays up on the bricks to keep the litter out and put 
wire netting on top of the feed in the trays or the chicks will 
scratch it out. If the chicks cannot reach the tray, put out 
ieces of board for them to stand on until they can reach the 
Feed without this help. 

“Beginning with the ninth day, gradually wean the chicks 
from the pin head oats by mixing one-fourth chick grain and 
three-fourths pin head oats together. From the eleventh to 
fourteenth days, give half oats and half chick grain. The next 
two days make it three-fourths chick grain to one of oats. From 
the sixteenth day until they are five weeks old, give Straight 
chick feed. . Always take the chill off the drink. Give no other 
liquid than buttermilk for at least three weeks. 

“Keep the mash before the chicks all the time. By the end 
of the fourth week you can use a commercial mash or one made 
by this formula: 50 pounds bran, 87% pounds fine corn meal, 
121% pounds ground oats, 12 pounds shorts, 614 pounds beef- 
scrap and 64 pounds bonemeal. 

“Continue to give buttermilk three weeks and longer if 
possible. The mash is for growth and the grain fed must be so 
gauged that the chicks will consume one pound of mash to one 
pound of grain. A — grain feed is one pound of steel cut 
oats, one pound of sifted cracked corn and one pound of whole 
wheat. Make no sudden changes in feed or management. 
Keep charcoal and grit or sand before the chicks all the time. 
Change the chicks from chick feed to half whole corn and half 
whole oats as soon as possible by gradually adding coarse, 
cracked corn and whole oats to the feed. Mature them on this 
and the mash. 

“After the third day, gradually reduce the brooder tempera- 
ture. Leghorns will be fully feathered in five weeks if they 
have been properly handled. By this time, they can do without 
heat. Give too little rather than too mueh heat but never 
extremes of either. 

“After the chicks are three days old, cover the brooder house 
floor with thin, fine litter. In a few days they can have tender 
green feed such as sprouted oats. 

“Confine the sand to under the hover and about two feet of 
floor outside. Clean the entire floor and disinfect with a good 
solution. Get the chicks out on dry, clean ground as soon as 
possible, even if you have to chase them out. 


“Fix your brooder fire before it is time for the chicks to go to 
bed, so you can have the proper temperature. ‘Of course, you 
must keep the chicks free from vermin.” 

It has taken Charles Laros years to 


(Continued on page 107 
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Make more mone 
from poultry y 


FEW years ago Mr. Hale Thompson of 

Williams, Indiana, decided that he wanted to 

make more money from his chickens. He 
consulted his county agent and found out how to 
go about it. He secured the right equipment. 
This year his chickens made a profit of $3,200 
for him. 
This is just one case out of thousands that could 
be named. Mrs. Fred Gassaway of Rivervale, 
Indiana, cleared $1,500 from her chickens alone. 
Mrs. Fred Schlunz of Erwin, Missouri, made 
more than $1,500. Mrs. John Schwengel of 
Champaign, Illinois, made over $1,200. Mrs. 
W. C. Spurgeon of Columbia, Missouri, made 
over $2,500, 


You Can Make Profits 
Like These, Too 


You can make more money from poultry—perhaps 
more than these people are making. It isn’t hard. 
It doesn’t require a big investment, nor does it 
necessitate slighting any of your other work. 


It merely means know- 
ing something of mo- 
dern poultry practices 
and using the right 
equipment. With these 
two things, anyone can 
succeed from the very 
start, 


Ask Anyone 
About Buckeye 


Ask any poultry 

authority about Buck- 

eye Incubators and Brooders. Ask your state 
agricultural college, ask your county agent, ask 
any poultryman or successful farmer. Without 
exception, they will tell you that Buckeye equip- 
ment is safe, reliable and entirely satisfactory. 
That it produces results that count—every time. 
That it insures success, 

They will tell you that Buckeye is the right equip- 
ment for you as it has been the right equipment 
for thousands of others who have succeeded, 


“Bigger Poultry Profits’? Will 


Give You All the Facts 


Our new book on modern poultry methods will 
aot only tell you why Buckeye equipment insures 
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success, why it enables you to 








produce bigger, earlier hatches, 
of stronger sturdier chicks, why 
it enables you to raise every 
raisable chick to profit-pro- 
ducing age—but it will give 
you all the facts you need to make real money 
from chickens. 

It tells you how to improve your present flock, 
how to develop a 200-egg strain, how to feed 
and house poultry, how to cull, how to secure 
winter eggs, how to quickly produce big, heavy 
meat birds, how to get earlier hatches of stronger 
chicks, how to pick the heavy layers and how to 
get high prices. With these facts and with un- 
failing Buckeye equipment, you simply cannot fail. 


But You Can’t Get Buckeye 
Profits Without Buckeye | 
Equipment 

Don’t try to make the profits that Buckeye users 
are making, without genuine Buckeye Incubators 
and Brooders. Itcan’tbedone. Thousands have 
tried to do it with cheap, inferior equipment and 
have failed. ‘Thousands of these cheap incubators 
and brooders have been actually thrown away to 
make room for Buckeyes. And success has 
followed because success and worthwhile profits 
are built into Buckeye 
Products. 

Start right with Buck- 
eye—that is the advice 
we give you from our 
years of experience in 
making poultry raising 
equipment. Start right 
with Buckeye is the 
advice that successful 
$ men and women every- 





Now Write For Our 
New Book 
Don’t delay. Write now. The free edition 


: 


of this book is limited. Make sure of your 
by filling out the coupon below and mailing i 
today. Don’t put it off. This coupon may 
worth thousands of dollars to you. 
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The Buckeye Incubator Co, 
396 Euclid Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
1 396 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Please send me “ Poultry Profi 
| without any obligation w' 


tever on my part. 
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HOW SUNDT FEEDS BABY CHICKS 

“Many chicks lost each year could 
have been saved by careful feeding,” 
says O. T. Sundt, successful chicken 
raiser of Kandiyohi county, Minnesota 
He allows his chicks no food at all dur- 
ing their first forty-eight hours of life 
As soon as they are two days old, he 
gives them buttermilk or sour skimmilk 
together with a light amount of regular 
chick feed three times a day. 

After the chicks are four days old, he 
lets them eat a dry mash for about half 
an hour in the morning instead of giv- 
ing them chick feed. The mash consists 
of 10 pounds ground corn, 10 pounds 
ground oats, 10 pounds ground bran, 5 
pounds ground shorts, 2 pounds ground 
= pees and 2 pounds dried butter- 
mMIIK. 

The length of time the mash is per- 
mitted to remain before the chicks is 
gradually increased until it stands be- 
fore them constantly when they are two 
weeks old. He does not like oats unless 
the hulls are separated, for he has often 
seen that they have a bad effect on 
young chicks; oatmeals, however, con- 
tain all the good qualities with the bad 
one eliminated. 

When the birds are four weeks old, 
Sundt begins to feed them a little coarse 
grain. He also cuts down the portion of 
bran to five pounds and adds a small 
amount of tankage to the ration instead 
The egg-laying feed is gradually substi- 
tuted when the chickens are nine weeks 


old—C, O., Minn. 


ALWAYS GETS WINTER EGGS 


“T have never been without plenty of 
eggs during the winter since I began 
feeding my laying hens a dry mash com- 
posed of 100 pounds. each of whole corn, 
ground oats and middlings with ten 
pounds of tankage,” says Mrs. J. W. 
Oltrogge, Bremer county, Iowa. Mrs 
Oltrogge tried wet mashes but the dry 
masit she is using now has given her bet- 
ter results. “I put a little charcoal in 
the dry mash to make it more easily 
digested,” she told me. 

he start young chicks are given when 
hatched determines to a great extent 
their future usefulness. The first food 
she gives her chicks is sour milk, which 
she thinks gives them more strength 
than any other food she has ever tried. 
When a few days old, the chicks get a 
small amount of bread containing rolled 
oats. The next change of food, which 
comes at the end of a week, is the addi- 
tion of whole wheat to the growing ra- 
tion. 

“My chicks have done better on whole 
wheat than any other feed I have used,” 
said Mrs. Oltrogge, watching her 1924 
crop of 300 buff orpingtons. “I’m look- 
ing for some wheat now. 

“Good feeds and good care spell suc- 
cess in the production of winter eggs. 
But good feeds will not be as effective 
on poorly reared chicks as on those that 
have been cared for and fed properly 
while getting their growth,” according 
to this farm woman, who says she can't 
be kept away from the chicken house on 
the coldest winter days—G. C. T., Iowa. 


One of my neighbors uses a chicken 
feeder that is merely a group of four 
lengths of stovepipe, tied tightly to- 
gether with wire. A V is cut on the ou'- 
side of each pipe which rests on a stout 
platform about three by four feet, with 
a one-inch raised edge. An inch board 
wide enough to cover the pi is lai 
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LIKES SQUARE BROODER HOUSE 


After trying several different types, 
we have found a square brooder house is 
more satisfactory for use with large 
canopy-top brooder stoves than the cant 
oblong house. By placing the brooder 
in the center of the room, the heat will 
be more evenly distributed over the 
entire floor. 

Our brooder houses are 10x10 feet 
square, front seven feet and back five 
feet high. Two double sash windows 
with a ventilator between the top sashes 
gives light and fresh air. Each sash is 
hinged at the top so it can be opened 
for ventilation if needed. The door is 
in one end with small door in front for 
the chicks. A concrete floor is used to 
make the house varmint proof. 

Trouble is often experienced in hav- 
ing chicks pile up in the corners, espe- 
cially as they grow older and do not 
need the heat from the brooder. To 
overcome this, they should be taught to 
fly up to roost as early as possible. Low 
roosts for use during the day will help. 

But we have had losses from piling up 
even after they were accustom to 
roosting. We now use in each corner of 
the house a triangular frame, a foot or 
more across, covered with screen wire 
to prevent them from eet 
case they crowd too closely. This 
screen reserves an air space and has 
saved many chicks for us. 

We have found by costly experience 
that a concrete floor will not remain dry 
unless it is well above the ground and 
has a cushion of some kind underneath. 
For baby chicks the floor must not be 
damp. 

In putting in our brooder house floors, 
we build the forms, fill in to within a 
few inches of the top with field rock, 
leaving a four-inch space around the 
edge for concrete, put on a thin layer of 
gravel and then run on the concrete. 
The rocks and gravel make enou 
cushion to absorb the moisture when the 
ground is wet. 

In building the house, we allow the 
siding to drop an inch below the sill to 
insure against a crack around the floor 
that would mean a draft on the chicks. 
Tongued and grooved siding is used to 
make a tight wall.—C. F., Mo. 


HER GEESE DO WELL 


We have had so much success with 
Toulouse geese that I want to pass my 
experiences along to — farm women. 
Our breeding stock is t in good con- 
dition but never he , Silage is ex- 
cellent during the winter. Oats, corn and 
wheat are all good but care is necessary 
to avoid an excess of the last two. 

Three geese are mated to one gander. 
she or three-year-old stock has been 

ind most satisfactory. The eggs start 
coming in February and must be given 
good eare during the cold weather. I 
hatch eggs both under chicken hens and 
in incubators. If possible, several geese 
are set at such a time that they will be 
. idy to mother the youngsters that 

ch from the machines. 

Yi oung geese are fed bread soaked in 
milk for a few days. They are then 

rned out to pasture with the old geese. 
Very little besides grass is needed. At 

ght we feed a little grain and provide 
a warm shed for sleeping quarters. 

A good-sized place was scooped out 
near the windmill and lined with cement. 
It can be easily filled and drained when 

cessary. It makes an ideal place for 
the geese. We have had practically no 
loss from disease and so far find geese 

ery profitable—A. W. W., Kan. 


Before the young chicks hatch, dispose 

ll birds that show symptoms of 

erculosis. Clean up and disinfect the 

uises thoroly. This disease is found 

is s high as 35 percent of the poultry 
ceted from some states, 
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Here is the biggest incubator bargain we & 
— oat A140 egg Incubator covered 
iron for only $13.85— 
freight paid Pa ty ay the Rockies. & 
Don’t this big d able hatcher 6 
withcheaplyconstru machines. Don’t & 
buy any incubator until you know what f 























it is made of. Note these Ironclad speci- FF 
fications: pe of genuine California Cali Redwood 
Redwood, and covered with app B] Dead Air's : 140 









iron, will not warp, shrink or open a 

seams, Every joint is lapped. Double alin dead air space be- i Ege 
tween, hot water heat, copper tank and boiler, automatic regu- ™ 

lator, deep chick nursery, completely set A 4 ready to use when you get them 
—the strongest, most durable machine b 


30 Days Trial-Money Back eicssea 


You have nothing to risk. We will send you 
machines—let you use them 30 days. Com- 
pare them in quality of material, hatching 
qualities and price — and if you don’t find 
Ey them satisfactory, send them back — we'll 
monty, Yor the freight charges and return your 
ou are absolutely safe. 140 Egg Incubator 
with 140 wh 140 Chick Hot Water Brooder $19.75. Brooder has 



















copper tank and boiler, Case is California Redwood. 
Riiatiaen Big Hatching Value 







If you want a larger machine you 5 re 
cannot equal our 260 Egg Ironclad && St Pea tah ene Sa PEAS a 
for real hatching and lasting quali- § 
ties at anywhere near our low price. BE 
This big iron-coveredCaliforniaRed- Hi 
wood Incubator with double walls 
and air space between and copper § 
tank and boiler for only$23.50 freight § 
paid, is certainly a bargain. If you F 
order a brooder, 260 chick size, hot & 
water, our price is only $32.90. 























| 260 Eu oa $23.50 0 | 


Woter Breeder $32.90 e 






Ironclad Canopy Brooder 
You will mabe agmisteie in this Brooder. It all the essential features of 
of a, ee pe vaves—oult. feeding, 








514.25 


Canopy Brooder—450 516.25 
140 Egg incub’r & 32" Canopy Brooder, Fgt. Pd. $26.50 
260 Egg incub’r & 32" Canopy Brooder, Fgt. Pd. $35.65 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. nadine, Wis. 




















Chicks Frepsic Prepaid to you 97 per — are ty aoe 
Dale's Quality $ trom healthy selected n an 


iia 1) 


Order yt poy mt, We pang, cepect of 0.0 cnet a on 
ectung 
Send all orders to to MAPLE LE DALE SLE HATCHERY, Box 40, Austin, Minn. 
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Why? 


A book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 
ever want to knew about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation, List of 
Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest Capon tools. 


Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and rev ised 
edition. Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 71, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS 
'Pure Bred Soe 
Bt From 


Zq| CHIX—SUPERIOR QUALITY 


At fair prices. Pure bred. Hooks, sds, Ancon 

100, $14; Leghorns, $12; poe »ts, Wh & B 

Orpingtons, 16: Brahmas, $18; Assorted, $10.50. 

100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Free Catalog. 
MAMMOTH 








DEPT. * ae me 1S, UL. 





How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks, The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of S. C. Black 
Minorcas at Arctic, R. I1., writes: “‘I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 


ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 











Capacity: 35 ‘> 
to 60 chicks er ow 


You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply liftout 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted tosuit any season, January toJuly. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction and goodness. 


without attention 


Burns 10 days 








Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the complete brooder are 
packed in every Heater. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send $4.75, check or money order to 
il. PUTNAM, Route 272-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will 
ship you one of my Brooder Heaters, postpaid. 
If you are not fully satisfied, ~eturn the Heater in 
good order within 30 days; I wu. refund your money. 

My booklet, ‘Poultry Helps,” sent free on request. 
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STETZEL ATTENDS TO DETAILS 
[RA STETZEL and wife of Audubon 

county, Iowa, hatch and rear about 
2,000 single comb white leghorn pullets 
each year, which means that they hatch 
right around 4,000 chicks. And by careful 
attention to details, they manage to rear 
upwards of 80 percent of those hatched. 
It might as well be said in the beginning 
that you cannot mention one of the Stet- 
zels without bringing in the other, for they 
are both equally interested in poultry 
and the aoe is also shared equally. 

The Stetzels have a number of colony 
brood houses and after the chicks are 
hatched, from 300 to 500 of them are 
placed in a house, very rarely the larger 
number, because of the greater danger in 
crowding and smothering. The houses 
are heated with eight hard coal brooder 
stoves, but two kerosene-burning stoves 
are always kept in readiness in case of 
emergency. Stetzel says he uses tar 

aper and wire to round the corners in the 

ouses so that the chicks will have no 
chance to crowd in them. 

“When they are forty-eight hours old,” 
said Mrs. Stetzel, “we feed them a ration 
composed of two parts of bran and one 
~~ of oatmeal, mixed with sand so as to 

sure that they eat enough grit. This is 


fed five times a day. At the end of the 








The colony houses used by Stetzel 


first week, we change gradually to the 
following ration: one part bran, one and 
a half parts cornmeal, one part sifted 
ground oats, one-half part low grade flour 
and one-half part beefscrap. We some- 
times change the half-part beefscrap to 
one-fourth part bonemeal and one-fourth 
part beefscrap. 

“A good e of commercial scratch 
feed is fed t times daily. The mash 
is fed on galvanized pans four times a day 
after the first week and left before the 
chicks from ten to fifteemminutes. When 
they reach the age of four weeks, we kee 
the mash before them all the time in self- 
feeders. Sour milk is fed the chicks from 
the very first and they get practically no 
water until they are six weeks old. 

“Our only preventive against disease is 
absolute cleanliness. A good disinfectant 
is used in all of the colony houses, as well 
as in all our poultry houses. From some of 
our hatches we have reared as high as 
ninety percent of the chicks hatched. Of 
course, weather conditions have much 
to do with the percentage raised.”” The 
day of my visit to the farm, Stetzel was 
busy among the colony houses, scrubbing 
them out thoroly with hot water to which 
a little disinfectant had been added. So 
I knew what Mrs. Stetzel meant when she 
spoke of absolute cleanliness. 

“Cockerels and pullets are separated 
as soon as they can be told apart,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Stetzel, ‘‘and we always sep- 
arate them as soon as we can because we 
find that they do much better apart. Sur- 
plus cockerels are marketed when they 
weigh around a pound and a half. 

“We have also raised chicks of the heav- 
ier breeds to the broiler stage and it has 
been our experience that the leghorns can 
be raised to the broiler stage more profit- 
ably than the heavier breeds in spite of 
a discrimination of three cents a pound in 
favor of the heavier breeds. The <. 
horns grow faster, mature more evenly 








February, 1925 


and the is a lower percentage of mor- 
ty.” 

“No,” she replied in answer to my ques- 
tion, “we have very little trouble with 
white diarrhea among our chicks. Last 
summer we had 125 of our best hens blood- 
tested and out of that number only five 
reacted. Our chicks this coming spring 
will be hatched from eggs from the 120 
birds that did not react. 

“It takes a great deal of work, and 
especially strict attention to little details 
to be successful in raising chicks,” Mrs. 
Stetzel concluded. “I believe one reason 
why so large a percentage of chicks die 
each spring is Shean people are not 
willing to pay attention to the small de- 
tails in caring for them, and it is just these 
small details that are so important a factor 
in raising chickens successfully.” — W. C. 
M., lowa. 


SANITARY NESTS 

Just any sort of old boxes are often 
used for nests. This is a mistake as 
many of our poultry troubles start in the 
nests. Mites prefer the nests to any 
other part of the house and right here is 
where they get a start in the dirt and 
trash and crevices of the box nests. Then, 
too, when the hens scratch out the straw, 
many eggs are broken on the wood bot- 
toms. ere is not only the loss of the 
eggs, but hens will form the habit of 
eating the in the nests. 

I hke to have the nests either under 
the dropping board or placed against the 
wall of the house. They may be built 
in sections in any length to fit the space, 
but I like best the four-nest section 
which measures about four feet four 
inches. It makes a good-sized nest 
twelve inches square inside which is large 
enough for most any hen except those of 
some of the very large breeds, 

In making these sanitary nests, I first 


cut five pieces of boards twelve inches 
square. Then I saw five 1x4-inch pieces 
the desired length and the nests are 


ready to nail together. Two of the 1x4- 
inch pieces are nailed on top, two on the 
back side and one on the front at the 
lower edge to keep the nest material in 
place. After the section is all nailed to- 
gether, turn upside down and nail fine 

ultry netting on for the bottom. 
Rouas mesh hardware cloth makes the 
best bottom but it is more expensive 
and the one-inch mesh poultry netting 
makes almost as good a bottom. When 
the nests are complete, do not nail in 
stationary. Make hooks so they can be 
hooked to the wall or placed under the 
dropping boards so they may be re- 
moved, cleaned and disinfected when 


necessary. 

With the wire bottom in the nests, it 
is very noticeable when new nest mate- 
rial is needed. If new nest material is 
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WIRE BOTTOM NESTS 
A simple nest to build 








not added, the hens will go to nests 
where it is more pleasant. If an egg 
happens to be broken in the wire nests, 
it w:il go thru to the floor. 

I have been using these nests for eight 
or ten years and in that time I have 
never noticed any mites on them. There 
have been mites in the houses several 
times but they are always found where 
some trash or dirt accumulates and not 
in the nests. 

When making nests, provide one for 
each ten hens as an average, with a few 
extra during the heavy laying season.— 
G. R., Mo. 
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Don’t be deceived. In buying dry, 
granular food, insist upon the Original 
Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 
Imitators are producing dry, granular 
no-corn feeds but they do not contain 
absolutely necessary Animal Proteins, 
Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil. 
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NEVER SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED IN 40 YEARS 
LWW i \'t | 
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It Wheat and Oat Meal basis Food, having Ground Meat, Bone, Charcoal and 





essential ingredients. Ask your dealer to show you cl! of ingredients 


This original and scientifically correct starting 





and developing food is the only dry, granular . MH AY 
baby chick food with Animal Proteins, Butter- Ey Ky 


milk and Cod Liver Oil—all complete in one sack. ...15 mone “& 
The miracle of health-building and disease pre- "™* oun? 
vention by direct sunlight is rivaled by the cor- cosrs.sss 
rect use of Chemically Pure Cod Liver Oil in 
combination with the finest known sources of all 
other needed minerals, proteins, vitamines and 
related elements that make chicks thrive even 
when confined indoors out of direct sunlight and 
without green feed. Exceptional freedom from 
leg weakness and bowel trouble follows its use 
everywhere. SCIENCE IN THIS STARTING 
FOOD HAS BROUGHT A NEW DAY OF 
POULTRY-RAISING ECONOMY, CONVEN- 
IENCE AND SATISFACTION, AS A TRIAL 
WILL SHOW. TEST THIS FEED NOW. 
ORDER TODAY 


One sack will show all this food means to you. It’s per- 
fectly dry and granular, the form endorsed most widely by 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations everywhere. 
It’s appetizing and palatable. Keeps chicks rustling and 
active. Brings good circulation, deep breathing and the fine 
digestion and elimination needed for health. Avoids the 
losses common where mash feeds are used for tiny chicks. 
Not one ounce of waste. The fresh, Chemically Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, besides supplying absolutely necessary vitamines, in 
the most concentrated form known, causes quicker, more thor- 
ough assimilation of all other ingredients. Plan ahead for suc- 
cess—learn ali about this feed now. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write for prices on 84, 25, 50 and 100-Ib. sacks. 
Please send your dealer’s name and address also. 

F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY, 175 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NO CORN—MADE RIGHT—NO BOWEL TROUBLE 
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SOL@HOT 
Brooder Catalog, 


Write today for free cata- 
log folder describing the new 
1925 Sol-Hot Wickless Oil Burn- 
ing Canopy Brooder. This season 
we have added the SAFETY SCREEN 
AND FUEL ECONOMIZER—the 
greatest inventions ever applied to any 
oil burning brooder—the New 1925 
Sol-Hot is in a class by itself. If you 
are in a hurry for your brooder 


You Can Order Direct 
From This Ad— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The New 1925 Sol-Hot is fully 259 

better than eve ; before. Prices na beh? 
er than last season. Select the size and 
style brooder you want—we will send 
it to you, with the understanding that 
unless you are more than pleased you 
can return it and get your money back. 


34" canopy—300 Chick Size $15.75 
44" canopy—soo Chick Size $18 0° 
5 4" canopy—1000 Chick Size 20-00 
5 4"canopy—Giant Burner $2 2-50 
64" canopy— Giant Burner $24-50 


New Improved Baby Sol-Hot Brooder 


24" canopy—7s Chick Size $10.52 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. Quincy, Ill. 







H. M. Sheer Company 


42 Hampshire St., 


Quincy, Ul, 



















For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 32 
year record. YWou want the “Success 

ul” for a sure success this year. Sell 
more eggs and chickens and help feed 
the world. 


““ SUCCESSFUL” ""cu2sson 


Write me a postal for book and prices. MA. Ai 

ers will be served quickly from our Eastern Wareho 

“SUCCESSFUL” Grainge = 

Sprouters furnis!.green food — 

make hens lay in winter. Ask 

your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co |, 


664 Second St., Des Momes, tows 
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SUNLIGHT INCREASES PRODUC. 
TION 


Direct sunlight increased the produc- 
tion of hens and the hatchability of eggs 
at the Kansas experiment station. Three 
ns of hens received the same ration. 
e was exposed to direct sunlight and 
one was kept where all rays of sunlight 
passed thru common window glass. The 
third pen received no direct sunlight but 
was treated with ultra-violet rays which 
are removed when sunshine passes thru 
window glass. 

Hens in the sunlit pen, and also those 
treated with ultra-violet rays, produced 
well and the eggs showed normal hatch- 
ability. In the well lighted pen which 
received no direct sunlight there was a 
high death rate. All the hens that died 
contained ruptured egg yolks. When the 
treatment was reversed, the results were 
reversed,.showing conclusively that any 
difference in results was due to the light, 
according to investigators. Direct sun- 
light has also been shown to be a pre- 
ventive of rickets or leg weakness in 
young chicks. 

In the light of these tests, it seems ad- 
visable to provide scratching sheds where 
the flock can get out in the sun on da 
that are too cold for them to be on the 
range. 


$2.70 PROFIT PER HEN 


The 1924 national egg laying contest 
conducted at the state poultry experi- 
ment station, Mt. Grove, Missouri, 
brought out some interesting results, 
proving beyond doubt that good hens 
properly fed will show a profit. Three 
hundred hens were in the contest, half 
of them of light breeds and half of 
heavy breeds. 
The 300 hens laid 58,519 eggs during 
the year or 195.06 eggs per hen. These’ 
eggs were sold for an average of 29 
cents per dozen for the year, making 
the average income per hen $4.75. Ac- 
curate feed costa were kept. Each hen 
consumed 87.95 pounds of feed at a cost 
of $1.72. Straw for litter, oystershell 
and cases for shipping av eraged 33 cents 
per hen, making the total expenses for 
- ach hen $2.05, levine a profit of $2.70 
per hen, or $710 profit for the 300 hens. 
The mash used during the contest was 
made up of 25 pounds bran, 25 pounds 
shorts, 30 pounds cornmeal, 10 pounds 
ground oats, 12 pounds beef scraps and 
% pound fine salt. A moistened mash 
was fed in the mornings with dry mash 
before the hens in hoppers all the time. 
Grain was fed in the litter, most of it 
being given just before going to roost. 
No artificial means of illumination or 
any kind of forcing was used. The 
methods used in the contest can be fol- 
lowed by any farmer anywhere—C. F, 


FEEDS BUTTERMILK 









That's probably for that means 

eo conze n America— 
killed yearly by this 

seaetee. 


Comkeys 
Roup Remedy 


Just put it in by Gishing water. Chickens doc- 
tor kilis the Roup germs and saves 
Sally important as a preventive, 

ovens getting a start, 


Coney’ tne! ges 
—Gets Winter Eggs 


. Laying 
itioner of the e bigest type. ee 
no filler. It pays to 


Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents 
to anyone who keeps chickens. Sent for 6 cents 
in stamps. 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
6633 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 




















“T always feed my chicks plenty of 
buttermilk. It’s the cheapest feed I 
have found to produce quick growth,” 
says Harvey Dreier, Iowa. 

‘More than 500 buff orpington cock- 
erels and pullets were raised by Dreier 
in 1924. “I fed these chicks ten gallons 
of buttermilk each day, they’d clean up 
twice that much if they had it, along 





po eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’ LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, casy, fine; never ciegs 
190 Daye’ Free Trial. No moncy in advance. Book free. 
7. W. MANN CO., Gon 98, MILFORD, MASS. 











with a ration composed of cracked corn, 
bran and ground oats,” he said. 

Dreier buys his supply of buttermilk 
at the creamery to which his whole milk 
goes. A large run with plenty of green 
grass helps the Dreier chicks grow.—G. 
C. T.. Iowa. 





BABY CHICK For 25 years we have 
- > and sold chicks. 

Flocks inspected and « vy Layers. 10€ 

pa Arrival, Pe aid. wh . 4 te % fet om Le hers. ‘. 


$e" re 
20%n CENT. HATCHERY, Box F, New W " 





The good effects of getting chicks out 
on the ground as early as possible is 
especially due to the direct sunlight.— 

F. E. M., Neb. 











Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 
Bowen, Word Famous White Leghors 


om Femowe 
hee record stock. 
layer ke known, Highest quality BABY 


c pees Die PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable vs BIGoEST 
free. Member Lee eri Bebe Chick Anat PROFITS 


Kerfin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bor 26, Center Hall, Pa 
a BARRED PLY. ROCKS 


GRAND CHAMPION PRN, Iill- 
noislayir ‘contest. Pedigree 





bred 
/ peeve tava layin. 
free. Prices right on (HICKS 


oultry Farm, 
pons Illinois 


FGG-BRED Suns scrns 
Leghorns 278, Anconas 


Leghorns 205-300, 5 
1, Barred Rocks 200- Strains. Low Prices 
be ‘a DRIEST FARMS, 
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LAMPLIGHT LAYING 


Lights in the poultry house to lengthen 
the hens’ working day prove profitable 
when extra feed is allowed. Unless a 
flock eats from two to five pounds more 
food per 100 birds under lights than 
without them, the venture will fail, say 
Ohio poultry men who have kept care- 
ful records. ; 

Regularity is as important in the light- 
ing system as in feeding and watering. 
No matter what the arrangement, twelve 
to thirteen hours a day of both natural 
and artificial light is enough. When the 
lights are stopped, a change of fifteen 
minutes a day is the most that should 
be made. 

Excessive use of light will cause hens 
to grow thin and go into a molt. The 
object of lights is to inerease food con- 
sumption. At least two pounds of the 
increased food allowance per bird must 
be grain. 


CHICKS NEED SCRATCHING SHED 
A scratching shed is especially valu- 
able for chicks that are hatched very 
early. It is always a goofi plan I find 
to confine chicks during chilly, damp 
and cloudy weather, and if hatching is 
done early, there is apt to be quite a bit 
of such weather before the biddies are 
old enough to take care of themselves. 
Such a scratching shed need not be ex- 
pensive. In fact, on most farms enough 
old lumber can be found to put such 
sheds on a couple of colony or brooder 
houses. Practically all the material re- 
quired is for the back, one end and the 
roof, as the other end is formed by the 
colony or brooder house and the front 
is open, or nearly so. Fine mesh poultry 
netting may be used for the front. 

A small opening is left between the 
shed and the brooder house to allow the 
chicks to return to the warmth when 
they desire. And it may be necessary 
to watch the chicks for a few days until 
they become accustomed to the change. 

A deep litter is kept on the floor— 
especially during damp weather. If the 
weather is dry, it is often a good plan to 
leave a portion of the floor without lit- 
ter so that the chicks may have soil to 
scratch in—N. P., Neb. 


LAROS LEARNED HOW TO CASH IN 

ON MISTAKES 
Continued from page 101 
learn what he gladly gives to others that 
their success may be assured. In our 
talk, he impressed upon me as never 
before that one cannot afford to raise his 
chicks by the old method of coops and 
setting hens. It is cheaper, he figures, 
even at sixteen cents a chick, to buy them 
hatched than to lose the use of the hens 
necessary to brood the chicks. Take the 
cost of the eggs, twice as many as you 
desire chicks, the loss of production by the 
hens while brooding and mothering, the 
losses due to unevenness of ages the 
different broods, and you have more than 
paid sixteen cents per chick for an unsatis- 
factory flock. 

When you have a hundred or any other 
number of baby chicks all of one age, they 
require less attention, they all begin to 
lay at one time, and are more productive 
than a flock of uneven age. Laros is sure 
that the saving on 200 chicks is more than 
enough to pay for a brooder stove 
and broeder house. e early hatched 
baby chieks will come into laying early. 

Laros had some mighty discouragin 
experiences at first but he was pace Om 
that chickens, rightly handled, would pay. 
His present poultry income proves he was 
right. His lessons were expensive but he 
is now eashing in on them. 





The Wisconsin ration for raising chick- 
ens consists of 80 pounds yellow corn, 20 
pounds wheat middlings, 5 pounds raw 
bone, 5 pounds pearl grits, one pound com- 
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Greatest 
Discovery 
Ever Made for 


Poultrymen 
and Gardeners 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry 
houses, brooder houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, greenhouses, storm windows, 
doors, etc. 

Exactly what every poultry raiser and 
gardener needs— in fact, every family 
will find Glass-Cloth handy to have 
around the house. Enclose porches 
for winter, repair temporarily broken 
window panes, etc. Keeps out cold, 
rain and wind—admits sunshine and 
warmth efficiently as glass, and re- 
tains warmth longer. 

A Glass-Cloth hot bed matures vegeta- 
bles weeks before regular season—just 
at the time when prices are at the peak. 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more 
eggs. “Paid its cost ten times over,”’ writes 
Iowa farmer, “‘by giving extra light and 
warmth for young chicks and laying hens. 


Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than niall che Goupen Dut 
glass and cheaper, too. scratch shed 9x15 feet mailed | repaid on 

Fine For Young Chicks yt rg foot md and peur 
They grow faster, healthier and featherout Money wae Oe. my ty Common oney 
into plump frying size several weeksearlier. order. aa 
Protected from storms, spring rains, damp- 





ness, etc. No cold drafts or outdoor chill. Turner Bros., Dept. 263 
Bia ‘en, Nebr. 
Prices by Mail Tenclose $.....-.-, and ask you to send me by 


Single yd. $0c.3 yds. at 42c, 10 yds. at 38c, 50 
at 35c, 100 yds. at 33c. Add 3c per-yd. outside U.S. 


joned in your i: |= a 
Prices F. O. B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c, 300 yds. at after using it _ will 
27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c. 1000 yds. at money upon return Gas Bo -_ 


22c. 100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. : 





Turner Bros. sve! nor. 122 


Sent on Ten Days’ Trial 
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Queen C 


With eve een Incubator we supply the purchaser with a remarkable 
new ert aed Chick-Chart. The use of this Chick-Chart practically 


takes the wncerey out of netching. The system is automatic and accu- 
rate—you simply follow the simple instructions and secure remarkable 
results. The use of this Chick-Chart with a Queen Incubator really 


INSURES FULL HATCHES OF STRONG, HEALTHY CHICKS 


ee eggs and time on cheap incubators. Get a Queen In- 
awe secure big hatches of chicks that live and grow. 





The new Air-Cell Control of the 2 Se Sa 
Queen Incubator and Chart isa | Queen incuBATOR co., 
wonderful im ement overthe 1118 M. 14th &t., Lincoln, Neb. 


usual hit-and-miss methods of Picosecond me pone Feet Se? eae enaeal 
new J = secu 
incubator operation. It cuts out | Datcnine resulta. | 





the speculation—you putin : | 

cage we do the rest. Write ora NOG. ccccce cee cee seeseseseeseseseses 
copy of the Queen Book today.) town........+++e+0++: TIE, 
Oa ieN- 14th oh te ay tN j Street Address or R.F.D... 0.60000 e0 cee eeee | 





RELIABLE Stevi ween Ste), | 
INCUBATOR ACCREDITED “GOOD LUCK” 
re bol QUALITY CHICKS. All best, 


: 4 > / > most beautifu . 10 & a 
ever. | Pig your ’ BIG BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK » 
a - in natural b 


° BIG M with 4 
sent 





mon salt and skimmilk used freely. 
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My Champion Belle City Mammoth Ca- 
pacity Incubators will serve you best. 








460 ExSacuy $430 
690 EXSacry $6459 
920 ExSacry $869° 


Ol! Burning Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and odorless. Simple, easiest to 
run, economical, dependable low in price. 


Chick Size 36 Inch Canopy... $14.95 
Chick Size 50 Inch Canopy... $16.95 


Coal Canopy Brooder Stoves 
Burn any kind of coal at a cost of 5ca day. 
Self-regulating, gas-proof,durable practical. 


s00 Chicks 1000 
52 Inch Canopy 


“You'll make your poultry business pay big if you adopt Jim Rohan’s Sim- 
ple Method of Hatching and Brooding—perfected through 25 years’ expe- 
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With my Guaranteed Champion Belle City 
—the Hatching Outfit that for 25 years has 
brought success and biggest cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users everywhere. 


My new Free Poultry Book “‘Hatching Facts”? tells how 
—write for it, or better still order today. Start a profit- 
paying poultry business of your own. No other machines 
can give you stronger chicks—bigger hatches—more 


years of service or a larger yearly income than my 


Champion 
Belle City 


The Prize Winn Incubators with Hot-Water—Oil & Coal Canopy Brood- 


Hot gp we ay pd ‘'anks—Self-Regu- ers Guaranteed to raise the chicks, 
lated Safety ermometer Have a Complete Hatchery. Simple, 


— Th 
and Holder—-Deep Chick Nursery Fg safe, sure. Unequalled for hatchingand 
Tester. Hatch chicks, ducks, turkeys, brooding. Save $1.95—Order Incubator 
geese. My Double-Walled Belle City and Brooder together. Send only for 


80 Egg Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder.....$ 15.95 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder..... 19.95 
230 Eg¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 
230 Egg Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder.. 34.95 
460 Egg Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Brooder 61.45 
690 Egg Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder.. 79.95 
920 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder 109.45 


xpress Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to points capacity Incubatorsand Oiland CoalCan- 
West. (Coal Brooders Freigh id). opy Brooders meet crore, seat for large 
Gets machines to you, Post Haste, in 2 Plants, or you can Add a Machine as your 


t Prepai 
to5days. My pion Mammoth business grows—the safest, way. 
You Are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 
Thousands order direct from my adver- ing Incubators and Brooders—sold under 


tisements every year. You tt the Cham- my Ten Year Money Back Guarantee 
pion Belle City at lowest factory prices and backed by a Company with a long, 

on actual cost of production— honorable seceed for fair ond oquare deal. 
unequalled in quality, eervice and price ing. You cannot get a better Hatching 
—the result of 25 years’ experience build- tfit. ides you can share in my 


Special Offers 
They provide easy ways for you to earn extra money. Full information comes with my 
Free catalog ‘*Hatc Facts.’’ Write for it—or save valuable time by 
ordering today. These remarkable prices are the lowest I make to any- 
one. Eariy broods pay best, so get an early start. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Racine, Wis. 





rience and sent Free to every purchaser of his Champion Belle City.” 




















READING THE POULTRYMAN’S 
LOG BOOK 
Continued from page 7 


15.7 dozen eggs were produced for eve 
man, woman and child, compared with 
17.1 dozen at the time of the 1910 census, 
and 17 dozen when the census of 1900 was 
taken. Receipts of at leading mar- 
kets in 1920 were smaller than they were in 
1919, indicating that 1920 was a year of 
still smaller production. 

While the reports upon daily receipts 
at four leading markets, as now Mater 
the bureau of agricultural economics of the 
United States department of agriculture 
are only available back to 1920, the annual 
receipts at six markets, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Milwaukee 
and San Francisco, are available for a still 
longer period. These are shown on an 
accompanying chart and also indicate that 
1920 was not a normal year. 

In short, whatever overproduction 
existed in the last few years was not so 
severe as it looked when all comparisons 
were based on 1920. Using the records for 
the six cities just refe to, receipts of 
eggs in 1923, as nearly as can be measured, 
were only about 7 percent above normal. 
Receipts back in 1920 were 11.5 percent 
below normal. Something like half of the 
expansion in the industry from 1920 to 
1923 represented a return to normal from 
the state of contracted production brought 
about by high grain prices from 1917 to 
1920. Moreover, the decline in receipts 
during 1924 placed them about 6 percent 
below no: . This explains why prices 
have held so well. 

Entering 1925, the poultry industry 
seems to have passed the danger of over- 
production safely, and the lookout in the 
foretep sees of clear sailing 
ahead, so far as market prices are con- 
cerned. The industry faces two new 
problems, however, which oa aa the 
margin of profits narrower t it was 
two or three years ago. 

Most spectacular of these is the epidemic 
of European fowl plague, which has re- 
cently broken out in this country, and 
which has resulted in some of the eastern 
states tacking up “No admittance” signs 
against shipments of live poultry from the 
Middle West. This plague seems to bear 
about the same relation to the poultry in- 
dustry as hog cholera formerly did to hog 
growing. The outbreak is too recent to 
measure its severity but losses are severe 
in infected flocks. Methods of control are 
not so well understood as they are in the 
case of hog cholera today. 


Prospects of Higher Feed Costs 
Apparently poultrymen will be obliged 
to count upon higher feed costs than in the 


last year or two. Grain prices have had 
2 pronounced advance in the last six 
months, because of a diminutive corn crop 
in this country, and small world produc- 
tion of bread grains. This means most to 
the commercial psultryman, who usually 
as only a small amount of land and must 
buy most of his feeds. Most of them are 
located in the East where feed prices are 
relatively high. It means least to the 
owner of the farm flock, which obtains a 
arge part of its sustenance from insects 
and waste grain. The market value of the 
grain fed on such farms, located in the 





great grain belt, is much lower than in the 
eastern states. 

To make these points more concrete, the 
combined average farm price of wheat, 
corn and oats in 1922 was practically the 
same as the five-year, prewar average. In 
1923 they were about 16 percent above 
prewar and at the end of 1924 they were 
around 60. percent above the prewar 


period. A comparison of the prices of: 


these grains, using the latest figures avail- 
able, shows a farm value in New Jersey 
30 percent higher than in Iowa. 

Higher feed prices, of course, will tend to 
check production, and the fowl plague, if 
it proves to be severe, will have the same 
effect. In the face of the probability of at 
least a small decline in production in 1925, 
the prospects for demand for both eggs 
and poultry during the next year are quite 
favorable. Fundamental conditions indi- 
cate that a period of industrial activity is 
coming and that employment will be more 
complete than in the past year. It is 
worth noting that fluctuations in employ- 
ment caused by such business depressions 
as 1904 and 1907 did not cause much of a 
sag in egg prices. The depression of 1914, 
however, was accompanied by a sharp 
dip in the egg market. 

oreign trade is not an important factor 
in either the egg or poultry market. Ex- 
ports of poultry run about four or five 
million pounds a year, which is rather a 
negligible quantity, measured by the total 
uantity marketed. Imports usually run 
peer half that amount. Foreign trade 
in eggs assumes a little greater prominence, 
with annual exportsof abouta million cases 
chiefly cold-storage eggs sold in Cuba an 
Mexico. This represents about 2 percent 
of the total number of eggs marketed. 
Exports, moreover, are offset by imports 
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Per capita production of eggs 


of 20 to 30 million pounds of preserved, 
dried and frozen eggs and os bumen. 

Imports of in the shell are quite 
small. Most of the imported eggs or egg 
products go into low-grade uses, where 
they com with the cheaper domestic 

, particularly cracked eggs, known on 
the marteet as “checks.” 

In general, foreign eggs do not threaten 
any serious competition for the domestic 

uct. Nor is there much possibility of 
mereaging our sales abroad. Denmark is 
the principal exporter of high le to 
the British market, which is the chief im- 
porter, and China is able to furnish low- 
gs Cees at lower cost than we. can. 
n general, variations in foreign demand 
for our eggs rarely have any measurable 
influence on prices producers receive for 
fresh eggs, altho they may influence the 
outcome of the “storage deal.” 

On many farms it would be possible to 
maintain poultry profits in the face of the 
higher grain prices by improving the 
methods of production. Betier breeding 
and better feeding, particularly furnishing 
more high-protein feeds, would do much to 
raise the yield and lower the cost of pro- 
duction per egg. Better sanitation would 
reduce disease losses, particularly during 
the hatching season, 
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There is probably still more room, how- 
ever, for improvement in the marketing 
phases. From this standpoint there are 
several things which individual producers 
may do to raise the income from the 
flock. 

Foremost of these is to put a better 
ae of eggs and poultry on the market. 

o-thirds to four-fifths of the poultry 
and eggs marketed are said to be of second 
or third class. It does not seem possible 
that the conditions of either production 
or marketing make such mediocre results 
necessary. 

In scarcely any farm product is there 
such a wide range of commercial value, 
because of difference in quality, as there is 
in epee. Right now, for example, strictly 
fresh eggs are selling at from 12 to 20 
cents a dozen above the price of firsts, and 
for practically double the price of low- 

e eggs. It is true that there are all 
<inds of consumers, some of them demand- 
ing absolute freshness at any price, while 
others are not so particular. They are 
like the little tenement girl who rejected the 
strictly fresh egg, saying, ‘It don’t have 
no taste or smell.”” Which group is more 
profitable to produce for is obvious. 


Better Marketing Needed 
To get the benefit of the differences in 
commercial value, our present marketing 
structure needs some remodeling. The 
practice of a in eggs at the country 
store will never do it. Some producers 
take advantage of the high premiums on 
strictly fresh during the fall and 
winter months, by making direct ship- 
ments of case lots by express to the large 
markets, to be sold. on commission. 
Premiums of 10 to 15 cents a dozen over 
local prices are often possible. ‘Other 
producers work up a direct market inmea 
near-by town or city. Local cooperative 
egg-marketing associations offer another 
means of realizing for good their 
actual value. Dealers in the last year 
have been buying on grade to some ex- 
tent, but in general they are inclined 
to lapse back into the old habit of buying 
at a flat price wherever local conditions 
do not compel them to do otherwise. 
Those who have undertaken to produce 
capons during recent years have dis- 
covered this fact. Some shipments of 
these birds contain 90 percent or more of 
“slips,” or birds carrying fairly well- 
developed comb and spurs, showing that 
a clean job of caponizing was not done. 
Other shipments will not show more than 
2 percent of ‘‘slips.” Furthermore, many 
producers fail to get the proper weight on 
oe age as > ae ae 
sharply against those weighing less than 
seven pounds. Those weighing ten or 
eleven pounds by the time the capon mar- 
ket is at its best, whichis from the middle 
of January to the middle of February, 
are preferred. They should be farm- 
dressed, also, rather than shipped alive, 
and the dressing must be done in true 
capon style. 
igher distributing costs make the 
method of direct selling more profitable 
than it formerly was. e sp between 
farm and stall pelate of eggs in the United 
States was 13.2 cents in 1913, but it had 
increased to 16.7 cents in 1923. The 
margin between farm prices for chickens 
and retail prices of hens increased from 
9.5 cents a pound in 1913, to 16.1 cents in 
1923. 
The outlook for poultry breeders, who 
specialize in the production of seed stock, 
iffers from that of the commercial poul- 
tryman, or the farm flock owner. Breed- 
ers~bave their most prosperous time while 
the industry is expanding. They passed 
thru a m period, which reached its 
ak along in 1921 or 1922 similar to that 
rom 1910 to 1912. They will probably 
experience only a “fair, average business” 
in the next year or two until the ratio 
between feed prices for eggs and market 
poultry are such as to give poultry 
production a strong stimulus, 
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Get My Special 
| eh an so oe 


On This 
Wonderful 
)Peletiet-taels 





Hatches @ 
Chick 
From Every 
Fertile Egg 


The DETROIT fe scientifi- chamber is evenly heated— 
cally constructed to give big the hollow square hot water 
batches of lusty, fast grow- tank has 
tng chicks. 


| 
| 


Big Combination Offer 
Detroit - Alliance Incubators and Brooders 


My vecerd omeching oom 
bination offer is the : 
or 


the country. Write 
and learn what tre- 





men savin cap 
secure by o ma- 
chines at one time. my | 
ditional guarantee. 

Complete satisfaction or 
back is 





Keepe 140 Chicks comfortable 
warm. Incures matority money the only 
- flock. Same efficient Basia which I make a 
durable construction as in the sale. me @ card to- 
Detroit Incubator. The mest night. I'D answer by re- 
practical brooder built. turn 
Wm. Campbell, 








Burns any fuel--costs less 
This brooder raises more and better chicks at low- 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder. Also burns 
hard coal, wood, ete. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 
beat _ over chicks, gives pure air. 
500 and 1000 chick sizes. Backed 
by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
Ex paid E. of Rockies. 
tovepipe outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest 
Write us TODAY. 
F. M. Bowers & 
1415 W. Wash. 
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tomers. 
season. We hatch twenty 
unieed 





premium offer. 
MILLER HATCHERIES 
729, 
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FEEDIN 


SECRETS FREE 


‘Feeding secrew oO: t amous Poultrymen, & 
truly remarkable book. Tells the secret of 
winter eggs:how vo push thelate pullets; how 
toraise brooder chicks; and hundreds of 


‘acts that will mean greater profit from flock Sent free 
ae seat nts of the apenase of Barling 0 Mest 5 — 
—the stand or 30 years. 

a yn DAKLING & COMPAN 


@end you your copy today. 


Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


BABY CHICKS 


F in coldérs, telling how to raise chicks, 
ree giving ten good reasons why you 


should have the famous Sunflower 
Strain, in 45 varieties of Pure Bred 
Baby Chicks, Poultry, Eggs, supplies. High- 
Lowest Price. d for valuable book. 
H Ba 38, 
SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Syste sellin gt highest prices ever known. 
t.; . B mak 











4. 
est quality. 
SUNFLOWFR 










equabe and e money. 
rite at once for big free book telling how. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 614 H 
ST., Metrose Highiands, 


— — My Pure BI 

Chicks a Pore Blood 
Seana Sa eS 
All of these advertisements are guaranteed 
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MY DUCK METHODS 

In order to succeed with ducks it is 
necessary to start with strong vigorous 
birds. If properly taken care of during 
the winter, they will usually begin lay- 
ing early in the spring. The first month’s 
laying i use for cooking purposes until 
freezing weather ends; after that I re- 
serve the eggs for hatching. I gather the 
eggs daily so that they will not get 
chilled; pack them in bran or oats in a 
moderately cool place and turn each egg 
daily until placed for hatching. For this 
purpose eggs should not be more than 
three weeks old. 

Ducklings require different food and 
management from that needed by chicks. 
Dampness is injurious; therefore their 
os places are best when bedded 
with clean, dry straw and changed as 
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| often as necessary. I keep ducklings of 


different sizes apart. 
The first week I feed them regularly 


| five times daily as much as they will eat 


of a crumbly mixture of hard-boiled egg, 


|oatmeal and wheat bran. I keep clean, 


tepid drinking water and sand within 
reach at all times; refilling their drink- 
ing vessels at feeding times. 

After the first few days, I add fine 
cornmeal to the food mixture, gradually 
omitting the egg but moistening the 
food to a crumbly consistency. Greens 
such as red clover, lettuce or onion tops 
chopped fine and added to the grain 
food are essential from the start. All 
left-overs I clear away, as moist food 
quickly sours. A good feed mixture for 
growing ducks is composed of ground 
corn, wheat bran, shorts and greens 
moistened to a crumbly mass. 

Ducklings, like other fowls, grow 
faster when given all the freedom possi- 
ble; tho I do not allow them to get 
chilled until feathered out. Wheh afflicted 
with leg weakness, a pinch of sulphur 
mixed thoroly with the food proves bene- 
ficial. I continue this treatment for a 


day, during which time and for several | 


days thereafter, I keep the fowls warm 
and dry. Immediately after the sulphur 
treatment, I give them a solution of 
one-half teaspoonful epsom salts in a 
quart of tepid drinking water. I keep 
this before them for about an hour, but 
do not allow them any food during this 
time. 

It is necessary to have their sleeping 
compartments dry and well ventilated. 
When chicken hens are used for hatch- 


| ing, I dust them occasionally with an in- 
| sect powder to keep them free from lice. 


I find duck raising very 
it is given proper care.— 


os = when 
. G., Kan. 


I MADE MY OLD ROOSTERS PAY 


This fall I found several old roosters on 
my hands busily eating their heads off, 
and apparently too thin to kill or market 
profitably. After visiting a friend in an 
adjoining county, I decided to try a plan 
suggested to her by her county agent. 
First I shut the roosters in little coops 
about three feet square and kept them 
without food for about thirty hours. Then 
I fed them twice a day a mixture of three 
parts cornmeal and two parts middlings 
with sour milk. For feed at night, I gave 
all the whole corn they would eat. 

At the end of two weeks the roosters had 
gained, on the average, a 
quarter. This extra fat made them much 
more pleasing to my customers, who sent 
me many requests for more of those 
plump chickens. With an — of only 
eleven cents per bird for feed, I added con- 
siderable to my bank account besides 
building up a good reputation in that line. 
—Mrs. M. A. B. 
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Set the Thermostat 
the temperature you desire and 
self regulator maintains that 
constantly and accurately. T 


the 
temperature and an 
of sturdy chicks can 


REED ELECTRIC INCUBATOR 


Guaranteed Self -Regulating 


With the Reed Electric Incubator you have 
no oil lamps to fill or clean; no smell; it’s 
fire-proof and fool-proof, use any type of 
ting system, 


even hatch 
be expected 


current, cen power or ligh 

any voltage. 

Write us today for booklet “‘Self-Regulat- 

ing Electric Incubators and Hovers”’. 

Give your dealer's name. Successfully used 

by leading members of Poultry Associations. 
>. 
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NCUBATO 
achievement 


30 yra. progress. 
Automatic control of heat, moisture and ¢ 
ventilation. Qne filling of lamp for entire 
batch. Eggs turned semi-automatically. 


| poate INCUBATOR C2.. 1798 


ssa es pasonl. 














Poultry mercer k€SSONS 
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Bers, for be 4 tee) 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24 Rockford, Ul. 


QUALITY Gicks 


Hang An Bred Greeders. 14 varieties. 
Citeeroet Boeltcy 










aspeepey. Catalog Free. 
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NO BETTER INCUBATOR MADE 
Well made of best material in natural red wood Sa- 


walls, heavy pure co; 
rfect automatic rene 
afety Jamp. extra large ol} 
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cubators. Made of 
metal throughout 
durable, sanitary, 
easy to operate. Extra 
good lamp, heater 

and regulator. Prices 
you'lllike! Special bargains iu 1 machines. 
Ask for incubator folder No. 88. If interested 
in the complete line of Oakes quality Ba 
supplies—hoppers, fcuntains, feeders, etc. 

for general catalog No. 32. 


Oakes Manufact 
367 Dearborn St. 
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= OSSEC cE HIGH BRED 
QUALITY CHICK 5 


product of ul breeding 
trapeesting. is yesrocarat 
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From Barron. ew —~ Wh. Le -—_ ee, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DANGER OF OVERHEATING 
Overheating and chilling are the two 
things that have the greatest devitaliz- 
ing influence “‘ chicks. It takes weeks 
for a brood of chicks to overcome the 
effects of having been too warm for half 
an hour. It is easy to tell, by careful 
observation, whether a brooder or colony 
house is warm enough or too warm. At 
night young chicks will huddle in an 
even ring, back about a foot from the 
stove, if the room is at the proper tem- 
ture. In the same way, they will 
_ . close about the stove if it is too 


| ‘too-warm brooder house will make 
a brood of chicks listless and lazy. For 
that reason it is not a good idea to have 
the self-feeding hopper too close to the 
stove. Place it back at a little distance, 
scatter the scratch grain in the litter a 
little way from the stove and then kee 
the room comfortably warm. You will 
find that the chicks will exercise but 
little as long as they are close to the 
stove. Plenty of exercise makes for 
early development. 

inducements to keep the 

youngsters hustling. Green onions, beets 
or mangels thinly sliced will not only 
keep the digestive tracts in good oon 
but will give the chicks something to 
fight over. These should also be placed 
a short distance from the heater to tempt 
the chicks away from the stove. 

Remember that it is not safe to change 
abruptly from sweet to sour milk, or 
vice versa. If the change must be made, | 





do it gradually as an abrupt change will | 


be almost certain to result in bowel | 


trouble in the flock—N,. P., Neb. 


SEEDS BROODER YARD TO OATS 


Just as soon as the soil will do to 
work in the spring, we harrow up our 
brooder yards and sow them in oats, 
using much more seed than in sowing 
for the regular crop. If this can be a 
a few days before the incubator begi 
hatching, a fine lot of green feed wil be 
ready for the chicks as soon as they can 
be turned out of the brooder house. 

At first we let the chicks out in a lit- 
tle pen made of boards in front of the 
brooder house, allowing only a small 
ong against the side of the house where 

ey may be in the sunshine and not be- 
come chilled. As they become larger, 
we enlarge this pen until they are given 
the whole b er yard. They eat the 
vipa oat shoots very readily—C, F., 

0. 


STRAW-LOFT POULTRY HOUSES 

I recently visited the houses containing 
the layers in the Michigan egg-laying 
contest and all of them have straw lofts. 
They have been free from dampness and 
have given —— satisfaction. The 
houses are of the hal om type and the 
straw under the roof reduces the air space 
and helps to make the house cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter, 

In our <a there are several 
farm poultry houses in which the roofs are 
too high. such cases it ig possible to 
build a sort of scaffold under the roof of 
the house and past the space with straw. 
There are small sheds on some farms which 
can be made into serviceable poultry 
houses by the addition of the straw loft, 
which cuts down the height and makes 
them warm and dry for the hens.—R. G. 
- | K., Mich. 


Hatching qualities of eggs deteriorate 
very slowly up to the sixth or seventh day. 
After that the rate of deterioration increas- 
es rapidly according to tests at the Mary- | Moone 
land experiment station, 





In every test the X-RAY hatched 5% to10% more 
eggs than any other incubator. Unofficial experi- 
ments showed just as —— — as did 
the official tests. Numerous users rt as 
results as does Mrs. D. L. Smith of Puc Pueblo, Colo- 
tado who writes: “Am well pleased with my new 
X-RAY. Out of 98 eggs I hatched 95 chicks. 


21 Exclusive Features 


The secret of the higher average hatch obtained 
with the X-RAY lies in the 21 patented, exclusive 
X-RAY features not found in other incubators. 
These features assure better results in hatching 
and three of them produce more vitality while the 
chick is still in the egg. X-RAY hatched chicks 
are healthier and grow faster than others. They 
become earlier ‘‘friers"—while prices are highest. 
TheX-RAY weseesty one-fifth as much oil asother 
incubators and requires practically no attention. 


> > . 

Special Low Price If You Act Quick 

Because X-RAY users have recommended it so 
highly to their friends the number of X-RAY in- 
cubators sold has doubled in the past two ya. 
We want to make this a cy gy Ps 
make you a Special Low Price Offer if ped will 
send your name and address at once. Get our big 
incubator book FREE. 


X- RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
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[Raise Chickens With Profit 
and Ease by Usi 


a 
INCUBATORS” BROODERS 
Many farmers are making more clear money and 


getting it quicker from than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 




















returns people are raising more chickens. 
= WE PAY 
SURE HATCH FREIGHT 
o_) oO = 
es —. 
62 





Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 
momenta Sie, Sees 


0 experience 
with each machine. of Sure Hatch 
go into new hands every year, and old customers 
buy more machines— all like the Sure Hatch. 


Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders mize 
the chicks. Only the chicks raised bring in the money 
anens Sate ene, Ensen ond Southern 
trade promptly from Chicago, Il. 


Send for Our Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 
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Standard Egg Farm. Box 18, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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flocks. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandotts 
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Carter's Chickery, Box 46, Eldorado, Il. 
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Free Cate, Hayes Hatchery, Box 31, Decatur, Ill. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 

















of fine bred poultry and incubators and brooders 
for 1925; choicest breeds {lustrated and de- 
scribed ; how to make hens lay, grow chicks—all 
facts. Low price on breeding stock and hatching 


. 32 years in business. This book only 10c. 
ae GREIDER. Box 3, Rheeme, Pa. 


PFILES 60 VARIETIES 


of Land and Water Fowls. Incubators and 
Brooders. Send 2 centstamp for my large 
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teed. Bex 610. Henry Piite, Freeport, I. 
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STARTING THE CHICKS 


When the little chicks come out of 
the incubator, we always have our 
brooder stoves burning and the house 
warm. Sudden chilling when first placed 
under the brooder means a weakened 
chick. Each year we give the baby 
chicks a different mark, using a round 
punch to make a hole in the web of the 
foot. In this way we car determine the | 
age of our hens when culling. This 
marking is done as we take the chicks 
from the incubator. 

We have tried many different mate- 
rials on the floor under the canopy: 
sawdust, chaff, sand, newspapers, sacks, 
ete. We like sand best as the chicks 
cannot slip, it gives them a chance to 
get small grit and is easily cleaned up. 

We are careful that there are no drafts 
on the floor. Fresh air is important but 
it should come in from the top, not 
along the floor where it will chill the 
chicks and blow the heat from under 
the canopy. A narrow strip of fine 
mesh chick wire is used around the 
brooder the first day and night to train 
the chicks where the center of heat is 
and to keep them from getting too far 
away from it—C. F., Mo. 


HENS PAY HOME EXPENSES 


Comparatively few flocks averaged 
40.4 percent production in the last year, 
but that is what Mrs. George Seéman’s 
single comb white leghorns in Tama 
county, Iowa, did from August 1, 1923, 
to August 1, 1924. 

Three hundred and thirty-eight hens 
laid 49,872 eggs, or an average of 147.5 


$707.41, after all feed, stock bought and 
interest on equipment had been ac- 
counted for. During the previous twelve 
months, Mrs. Seeman’s flock averaged 
125 eggs per hen. Her goal for next 
year is an average of 175 eggs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seeman adhere to a 
policy of “pay as you go” and the hens, 

















The scratching shed 


working efficiently, have made it possi- 
ble for them to do that. The birds paid 
for all the groceries and other household 
necessities this last year. 

Mrs. Seeman sees no reason why any- 
one with a farm flock cannot do as well 
or better. She started with ordinary 
white leghorns eight years ago and had 
never had any experience with poultry. 

Good breeding stock has been bought 
and introduced into the flock, altho not 
at excessive cost. No large sums have 
been expended for equipment. Culling 
has been practiced with a view to elimi- 
nating the early molters and keeping | & 
the long-laying birds. Sanitary quar- 
ters and fresh air without drafts in the 
houses have contributed to the health of 
the flock. 

Feed allowea the year round, instead 
of just in the winter, has multiplied re- 
turns. Homegrown ‘feeds ground and 
mixed on the farm reduced costs. Mrs. 
Seeman believes in early hatched birds 
so pullets will come into laying as early 
as possible. Her first ones this year bee 
gan laying when five months old. 

A year ago this last fall Mrs. Seeman 
got six cockerels for $8.75—all that she 
spent to improve her flock during the 


each. They showed a- net profit of |, 











February, 1925 


Vy price 


Less than 
if you 
order 
Now/ 


U. R. Fishel’s 

White Plymouth Rock 
Hatching Eggs for a few 
days to those who order 
immediately direct from 
this advertisement, $3.85 
for 15 eggs, $22.50 
hundred—25% deposit 
holds order for delivery 
any time this this Spring, 


E. B. 
,B. Fishel & Thompson Bros 
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A $3000 Chart 


avoid white diarrhea, bowel 
trouble, leg weakness—com- 
piled by Prof.R.E.Cald- 


te Chart Ch-16 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. /# 
Waukegan, Illinois 
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California Red wood case—Double walls. Copper 
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With 155 Chick Hot Water B only $14.25. 
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Progressive Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis. 


$950 for 155 Egg rere 











More Eggs—More Money 


The Big, Iiustreted POULTRY MAGAZINE 
Months Tells what you must know to 
for only SUCceed with poultry. Facts 


10c 
offer, 


The Poultry Item, Box 24, Sellersville, Pa. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectorsauthorized and 
trained by Poul. Dept. Ohio State Univ. 
Prize winner. National and other shows. 


High roducers, Free flocks. 100% 
tise Delivery Guaranteed. ‘Thirteen breeds. 
Catalog free. 


Holgate Chick Hatchery, Bax W, Holgate, Ohio 


2) BABYCHICKS *:&é3 


MeoMurray, Box 38 Webster ° 
in all varieties Chickens 


BARGAINS * 32 eine 


Guineas also egge and Chicks. Catalog free. 
MILLER POULTRY YARDS, Dept. 50, Hampton, lowa 
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CHICKS, EGGS, STOCK 
bt and Dark Brahmas, W. W Barred 


. ya 
Rocks, R. L Reds, W. Leghorus. CATAL PRESB. 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept. 2, Riverdale, N. J. 
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from prise winners at many Shows.Ohio Accredi- 
Hien . Every 


ted. production fills your 
chick guarantesd to live. Free catalog 


Widdlepoint Hatehery, Dept, 8, Middlepoint, Obie 


year. They were mated in pens of 
selected pullets, chosen for their laying 
ability and body conformation. She likes 
hens with l-rge bodies, long backs and 
rather large combs. is year she in- 
tends to spend about $30 for better cock- | 
erels and will have breeding pens with a | 
total of 100 hens. 

Hens are preferred to pullets by this | 
Tama county woman for the b ing | 
pens, altho it is sometimes nec to 
use the latter on account of the time of | 
year the pens are made up. Her plan 
for next year will allow her to sell some 
eags for hatching. 

quipment consists of a 24x26 half- 
monitor house with front partially open; 
a shed-type house with open front, 
16x16; an Ames brooder house 10x12, 
and a smalfer brooder house 6x10. The 
large house formerly was a shed build- 
ing. The front was added with little 
expense to make a half monitor, which 
allows more room, more sunshine and 
better ventilation. 

The brooder houses are movable and 
each spring are pulled into the orchard 
where chicks are allowed to range limited 
by the special wire fences. 

The flock has never been troubled 
with diseases common in poultry. The 
owner believes fresh air and sunshine 
have a great deal to do with this. 

It has been customary to spray the 
houses with a mixture of kerosene, dip 
and crank case oil in equal parts, using 
these at intervals as needed. 

“T’m a good feeder,” Mrs. Seeman told 
the writer, “probably too good. But you 
can’t get eggs from hens that don’t have 
all the feed they will use. Learning from 
~~ previous year, this season I self-fed 
a laying mash all summer as well as in 
the winter.” 

Mrs. Seeman’s mash was composed of 
200 pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds 
of ground corn, 100 pounds of tankage, 
100 pounds of shorts, 100 pounds of bran, 
10 pounds of charcoal and 3 pounds of 
common salt. Mixed at home this cost 
a little less than two cents per pound. 
All Mr. Seeman did for the flock was 
to grind the oats and corn, which were 
oe at home, and to move the brooder 

ouses. In all other things te do with 
the birds, Mrs. Seeman was alone re- 
sponsible. 

When they were laying heaviest, she 
made the mash mixture of 713 pounds 
every fourteen days. When working at 
their lowest rate, the hens took twice as 
long to use that amount of mash. 

A scrateh feed of equal parts of corn 
and oats and a little wheat was fed morn- 
ing and evening in the litter. Fresh water 
was supplied regularly. 

Mrs, Seeman hatches all her chicks in 
two incubators of 240-egg capacity each. 
The chicks came off this last year on 
March 25th and she will strive to have 
them at that time again. She raised 
66 percent, “nothing exceptional,” she 
says. However, the results could have 
been much worse. 

Next year a few eggs from mixed stock 
will be hatched to have some birds com- 
ing off March Ist for special broiler 
trade, both pullets and cockerels to be 
sold. The last season she sold her extra 
cockerels as broilers when they weighed 
two pounds each. They were put into 
the fattening pen at one and one-fourth 
pounds. Her poultry sold amounted to 
$319.70. In figuring profits for the year, 
she figured eggs and poultry used at 
home and value of droppings as fertilizer. 
This Tama county woman has been 
trying light to prolong the fall and win- 
ter working day of her hens. The rec- 
ord of 1475 eggs each for a year was 
made without artificial light but she be- 
lieves the birds will do much better if 
roused at 4 a. m. and allowed to work 
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Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden,™-=: 
Poultry Advocate?.i25 
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GET MORE 
WINTER EGGS 


Don’t let roup and canker | 
cut egg production when 
prices are highest. Roup 
and euch diseases are easy 
to prevent now. Give B-K 
in the drinking water to kill | 
Roup Germs. Keeps well | 
birdshealthy. Treat roupy 
birds with B-K. Dissolves 
mucus and phlegm. Heals 
inflamed tissues. Helps sick | 
birds throw off the disease 
quickly. Successful poul- | 
try raisers now keep their 
layers on the job all winter | 
by using B-K. It will pay 
ou too. This amazing germ | 
iller works wonders. Great- 
est remedy ever discovered 
for roup and canker. Easy 
and cheap to use. Harm- | 
less, clean, and coloriess. 
troys roupy odors. Get | 
@ quart or a gallon today 
from your desler. Money | 
ck guaranty on every 
package. | 


FREE ci'soa'inaitit 
with d 


















SELF TAUGHT /Z 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


to learn carpentry. 

money doing your own 
-Make money do 
pentry work. Andel’s 


pone Flexible Gilt E 

to : covers, ilt Edge. 
amination. money now. loth 
Qostman, Pay only if you are satisfied. 


Te ito. CO..725thAve.. MY City, 


EXAMINATION 5 
COUPON purer If salafactory 
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No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborbeed with a team andthe 
Improved Pewers Well Machine 


Fiod"of ell Hye yyy) a 


weter wherever tio 21 hed. 
is to be 
Wye tae free catalog, 


Even WHILE they molt. 
Give WACKERS B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 


water, no meat or ns are, then 
WACKERS B. t G. F. 


needed. 

. Tablets are the best 
known disease preventative; they keep the hens in 
extra good health and makes them lay more and 
larger eggs. RESULTS is what you get if not 
your money back. 

600 Tablets, $1.00; 3 Boxes, $2.25 C.O.D. 10¢ extra 
Wacker R Co., Box 157-6, Camden,N.J. 
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in the evening —W. J. H., Iowa. 
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FLORIDA 


FP you would really Mve while you 
work, come to Florida! 











ing 2 and 3 crops amnually. 


Hillsborough County 












TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 
Box 1-407 Tampa, Florida 





Fate or FLORIDA 


Your taformation about Florida wil! not 
be complete until you know Fort Pierce. 
Leading city of St. Lucie County, rich in 
natural resources and corienral remee- 
tion. Unexcelied climate, fertile soil; spien- 
did transportation, rail and water; 
roads, schools and churches; fine 
and hunting. Development rapidly pro- 
ceeding but land values yet low com 
with other sections. Visit Fort Pierce when 
you can ; write at once for attractive booklet 


104 Rawierson Suitding.. Fort Blerce, Florida 
SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 












Free in colors explains 
— how you can save 
money o | Pare Truck or Road 
any running 
ya Send for 
Electric Whee! Co. 

60 Em St. Guiney i. 


Crop Payment or easy terms—Minne- 
gota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Orogon. Free literature. Say what 
state interests e. H.W. BYERLY 11 NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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REMODELS POULTRY HOUSE 


Just how cheaply an old shed type 
chicken house can be made over into a 
type which gets results from the winter 
egg standpoint, can be determined by 
studying the above picture of the re- 
modeled poultry house on the farm of 
Julius Peterson, Harrison county, Iowa. 
The remodeling consisted first of mov- 
ing the windows higher in the old shed, 
and hinging them in such a way that 
they would push in from the top, as 
seen in the picture. Then a cheaply 
but tightly constructed lean-to was 
placed on the south as a scratch shed. 
Only wire netting is used to inclose the 
front. 

As can be seen, the entire cost of re- 
modeling the old, damp shed into a 
srofitable chicken house is very low. 
he main features which Peterson con- 
sidered in the new house were plenty of 
sunlight and ventilation without drafts. 

The only further improvement needed 
in this house, according to Peterson, 
would be nailing a few boards on the 
lower part of the southern lean-to to 
keep out the snow and to check cold 
winds. Muslin or burlap curtains should 
also be used to close over the remaini 
part of the southern exposure in case 0 
_ cold or windy nights—C. R. F., 
owa. 


DOES CUSTOM HATCHING 


Every woman wants pin money. So I 
want to tell how I built up a payi 
sideline. I had always raised lots ‘of 
chickens before coming here, but feed 
was too scarce on our new farm. I al- 
most gave up but did set one hen. The 
pullets laid all that winter. I resolved 
to set the incubator again. Thus I 
entered the baby chick business almost 
by accident. At that time the industry 
was quite new, however, I persuaded a 
_ to buy a few chicks so I might buy 


I soon found many others were glad to 
buy strong, fluffy chicks hatched nearby. 
I then looked around for more incu- 
bators. These I bought cheaply at sales 
or from people going out of the poultry 
business. I use several different makes. 
Each year we have sold more chicks and 
raised more for ourselves. 

We try to have something to sell all 
the time. Of course, this means work 
and gettin ~ ay nights but the chicks 
bring the checks and that is what we are 
after—Mrs. O. M., Wis. 





KEEPS DUCKLINGS PENNED 


Ducklings will do better if they are 
kept penned up until they are 
feathered, according to Mrs. Herman 
Meier, Bremer county, Iowa. After her 
ducklings reached their majority, Mrs. 
the pastures 
and fields where they secured enough 
food to keep them growing > 

“T always use hens to hatch my duck 
ces," said Mrs. Meier. “They seem to 
like raising a family better than ducks. 
The sixty-four which I raised out of 
seventy hatched are almost all profit. I 
fed them Bo ag after they were 
turned out.” e Meiers raise ducks to 
help cut their living costs. They also 
market some each fall—G, C, T., Iowa. 
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California State Land Board 


has a 0 farme of twenty 


umber of desirable irrigated 
and forty acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona 
fide farmers on 3634 t 


years’ time. Complete irrigation 





AFARMFORS9.50 


per month Including interest and taxes. Only $50.00 
down on 40 acres and 13 years for balance. Fine clay 
loam soil, not sand; in center of the hardwood district of 
Wisconsin where clover and cows are making farmers 
independent and building farm homes. No crop fail- 
ures, no droughts. Beautiful lakes, rivers, purest water, 
about 600 families now on land. There are towns, 
schools, markets, churches within few miles. Good 
auto roads. We are the largest cut over land owncrs 
in Wisconsin. Write for maps and complete descriptions. 
EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO., 
1309 Otis E ding, Ch po, Illinois 
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A CHEAP COLONY HOUSE 
A good, practical colony house need 
not necessarily be an expensive one. 
The illustration shows the le col- 
ony house we built. It is 8x10 feet with 
a shed roof. It is six feet high at the 
rear and eight feet high in front. A good 
grade of muslin is used on the front in- 
stead of canvas, as the muslin is less ex- 
pensive and allows a better circulation. 
All the open — are on the front, 
thus leaving no chance for a draft. The 
window is covered with galvanized hard- 
ware cloth se it may be opened during 
hot weather without allowing the older 
birds to enter. The windows are hinged 
at the bottom, on the inside, thus al- 
lowing them to be opened at any de- 
sired angle. 
The building complete cost a little 
less than $45, figuring paint and all other 
expenditures. oving the colony house 











is a simple matter, as it is not large 
enough to make it difficult to handle, 
yet it is large enough for 250 chicks. 

If the building is floored, so much the 
better but good results may be obtained 
with an earthen floor. Six inches of dry 
sand or sand and earth mixed, should 
be put on the floor, and an eight-inch 
layer of clean litter on top of that. This 
will insure warmth for chicks and 
prevent brooder pneumonia and other 
similar ailments. 

4 southern or eastern slope makes a 
desirable location for the colony ho 
but at any events, it should be locate 
on ground that is not lower than the 
surrounding premises—N. P., Neb. 


GRINDS ALFALFA FOR MASH 


Ground alfalfa has made a better rec- 
ord than ~~ | other ingredient used b 
Hal Grawe, Bremer county, Iowa, poul- 
tryman, in laying mashes tried during 
the last few years. “Alfalfa furnishes a 
green food for my laying mashes. I 
grind it myself,” he explained. 

Ground oats, wheat middlings and 
cornmeal, equal parts, with ten pounds 
of ground alfalfa, provide the basis of 
the Grawe mash, which is fed dry. To 
this mixture an amount of 60 percent 
tankage equivalent to 35 percent of the 
nixture by weight is added. “By grow- 
ng my own alfalfa, I have one of the 
est egg-white producers available any- 
where,” Grawe said. 

He believes his pullets, an entire new 
ock of layers is provided each year, do 
etter when a scratch feed of cracked 
orn, Wheat and oats is fed in a deep 
itter. This gives them plenty of exer- 
cise. Grawe never keeps an old hen; 
his layers are pullets. “Ration changes 
should be made slowly if continued pro- 
duction is wanted. Quick changes throw 
the hens off laying,” he said—G. C. T. 


A laying ration recommended by W. 
H. Lapp of Iowa, for winter is as fol- 
vs: equal parts cracked corn, whole 
oats and cracked wheat fed as a scratch 
eed at the rate of four pounds in the 
ning and eight pounds at night for 
every 100 birds; a mash to be kept be- 
lore the fowls at all times, consisting of 
100 pounds ground corn, 200 pounds 
ground eats, 100 pounds wheat or bran 
and 50 pounds of tankage. Skimmilk 
or any form of milk fed consistently to 
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MORE LIFE GERMS 
IN EGGS — 


PLAN NOW FOR SUCCESS WITH CHICKS 
Each year the future of the poultry industry rests on the 
new chick crop. Millions of eggs fail to hatch because of 
poor mating strength. Avoid your part of this great waste. 
Plan now for success. Feed this scientifically correct, 
completely nourishing Cod Liver Oil Mash all winter and 
get surprising results. Have abundant eggs, fertile and 
ready for hatching months earlier. Get fresh eggs to sell 
all winter. Put your poultry on a new basis of increased 
profit and satisfaction to you. Learn all the facts about 
this amazing egg mash right now. Save time, money and 


work at hatching time. If your dealer can’t supply you 


send his name and address and $5.50 direct to us for 100 1b. 

sack, Freight Prepaid East of the “ockies. Do as thousands 

do. Lay the foundation for successful hatches NOW! 

F. 6B. CHAMBERLAIN CO., 280 Vine St, St. Louis, Mo. 
Maker of Feeds—Best for 40 Years 














No. 2 TRACTOR PLOW - - 





A Real Plow- Building 
Achievement ~ | 7 


Thedistinctive advantageswhich the No. 2 Grand 
Detour Plow gives its owners are the result of 
Grand Detour’s 88 years of success building 
tillage tools exclusively. 

Here is a development—the “oscillating hitch” — which 
insures even d plowing and a better seed bed. Here is 
a lever spring (an exclusive Grand Detour improvement) 
which saves muscle and makes adjusting for depth an 

job, even for a boy. Then, too, the bottoms raise 

at your —NO sli the wheels have no 
spudsto annoy you when you pull down the road or over hard 
ground. All Grand Detour bottoms get four separate polish- 
ings with graduated emery wheels to assure maximum 
scouring ability. And remember this—back of all Grand 
Detour implements is the world-wide service of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company. Your service require- 
ments are in good hands no matter where you live. Write 
today for descriptive, illustrated pamphlet. 














J. L CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
_ RACINE,WIS. .4. 40% FES, 





DIXON, ILL. Established 1837 y OOS 
NOTICE—-We want the public to know that our plows Cbs? oh a 
NOT the Case Plows made by the J. 1. Case P Vg ” 
Works » Samet bythe J — 4 <$ PESO re 


Mail to J. L Case Threshing 3a>%;" 4% ry 
Machine Co., Inc., Racine, Wis. Whe <4 o WF, i 
4 ’ © .* »” 

















the flock increases profits and health. 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences Offered thru our advertising columns 
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made on « 
1% H-P. engine—other sizes 2 to 22 H-P. at propor- 
low monthly te—aw year to pay 
want. Nointerest; no C.0.D.; notiresome 
Use kerosene or 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
Continued from page 12 

These things are the sort of problems 
which confront school boards and of which 
the general public knows little and seems 
to care less. To the public a teacher is a 
teacher, and the cheaper they can be 
secured the less tax money the public 
will have to pay. Not one person in a hun- 
dred will use the same sort of reasonin 
in thinking of school problems that he wi 
use in thinking of his own business prob- 
——. And right there is one of the — 

ying causes of so much school inefficienc 
t the general public would think of 
school system as a of the mtn 


business of each and e taxpayer and 
would look at school problems from the 








personal problems, the efficiency of our 
Bat schools would be trebled, at least. 
eo in the mind of the 


average n, everything e 
before the school and the result & gen 
eral tendency to make the public school 
“the goat” when it comes to a reduction 
of taxes. 

Hosts of people will vote for a man for 
school board member who would never 








L. J. Clement made that 
in asmall NewHampshire 
town. Butters made $592 
fn one month. McPhail $1,140.10 
in four months. Others are mak- 


on sight because of its as 
new features. Shoot o—-* 
feet without pum amy —~ 

Every farm home, 

prospect. One demonstrat 

a dozen—your eaters I teach 
you how to demonstrate—give you a free 
selling outfit, and a course in salesman- 

8 _" Big money in full or spare time. Write 
quick for full details. 

waLDot MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
Dept. 142, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BOWSHER ; 
FEED MILL 35 


NY 


(Sold with or without elevator) 
Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
of small grain, 


grein. Dye conical- 
shaped gri erent 
all aoe. Handiest tooperate and 


Lightest Running (r5)2Sn;") 


Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 





Fence, bteol 
Robt. Kesle: 
1 PREICHT 5 See 








wae Gove e fare 


INVENTORS: te 


simple A. — 
facts before spplying foe) Patents. Our book 
givec *hose facts; sent fre. a LACEY ry cacey, 
662 F St., Was Established 1869. 
GENUINE 
SMITH 








W. SMITH GRUBBER CO. 
CATALOG FREE-DEFT. 2, LA CRESCENT, MINK. 
Now is the time to begin thinking about the 


new machinery and other equipment for your 
spring and summer work. See our advts. 













think of trusting that man with the 
handling of their personal affairs. Yet as 
a school official he is spending their money 
for one of the most important things there 
is—the public school. 

The more competent the members of 
our school boards are, the more efficient 
will be our schools. When the public 
wakes up to the fact that a good business 
man who uses his business judgment in 
applying it to school affairs makes the best 
possible kind of board member, then and 
then only will school administration be 
. on a more business-like basis. 

If the farmer, the merchant and the 
general public would take the same inter- 
est in school affairs that they take in other 
state, county, and community affairs, we 
would not have to be asking “What Is 
Wrong With Our Public Schools?” A 
greater public interest in school affairs 
would mean less politics in our public 
school systems. Many a school board 
member uses his membership on. a school 
board not as a means of furthering the 
welfare of the children but as a means of 
building } a. little bmease political 
H | exis of “oe in pr 
supplies, in contracts, in the hiring 
teachers, all these are a part of the founda- 
tion upon Sapa a school board politician 
eens machine. And the 





builds : 4y- 
longer t _ public sleeps, the greater be- 
comes his power. 


If there is one place where the people 
should refuse to stand for political trickery 
| that place is the public school. Political 
| trickery thrives on popular indifference. 
Popular indifference makes the public 
school system a fine feeding ground and 
breeding place for the petty politician 
who weal further his own en Only by 
an awakened public interest in our 
schools can the politician be driven out as 
a directing factor in our educational 
system. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
Is the Middleman Such a Scoundrel? 





While this is not the exact heading, it is 


| in effect the question which the depart- 
ja ment of agriculture seeks to answer in a 
study that it has been conducting into the 
| wide spread between the prices that the 
| farmer gets for his products and the prices 
| paid for the same goods by the ultimate 
consumer, Final conclusions have not 
been reached, but the department is auth- 


same point of view that they look at their | 





ority for the statement that the net profits 
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NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 
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AMerican 
“How much will you earn this winter?” The 
answers that American Saw Mill owners are 
able togive to this question will surprise you. 
They hire men in winter when labor is cheap, 
and keep their engines or tractors busy with 
profitable lumbe ng operations in their own 

and their neighbors’ wood lots. 
One of our eight sizes of mills would sult your 
present power. Our free booklet tells Sows to 
start in this profitable winter time business. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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And Built Like A Power Pump 
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Advertised commodities must maintain © 
high standard of excellence because repeat 
are necessary to every business. 
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to bear prominently on the annual casual- 


taken by the middlemen “are an insignifi- 
cant part of the total spread” and that 
“distribution costs — account for 


about 95 percent of the spread.” The 
statement on this important agricultural 
problem concludes: 
“More efficient service at each stage in 
the marketing process offers a better 
prospect of increased returns to the grower 
than a lessening of the net profits of 
wholesale jobbers and retailers, since these 
profits are only a fraction of the total 
spread.” 
Westward Moves the Star of Empire 
In no phase of the national develop- 
ment is this trend more apparent than in 
the silent revolution that has almost en- 
tirely changed the control of congress from 
the East to the West. It is a change of the 
utmost significance but yet one to which 
the people at large are not yet alive. To 
put it briefly, there is only one major com- 
mittee of the United States senate now 
headed by an easterner, namely, the 
committee on military affairs. 1 the 
other large committees are headed by 
men hailing from beyond the Mississippi. 
In the senate the change from East to 
West is almost complete. In the house, 
while not so complete, the trend is 
definitely in the same direction. The 
ways and means committee, which makes 
the tax bill, has William R. Green, an 
Iowan, at it head, and the three ranki 
members are westerners. At the head o 
the appropriation committee is Martin 
B. Madden of Illinois. The two com- 
mittees next in importance, rules and 
judiciary, are headed by men from the 
East but in each instance there is a regular 
crop of westerners in line for thesuccession. 
Some Current Statistics 
December analysis of price levels for 
November disclose a slight recession in the 
purchasing power of agricultural prod- 
ucts as compared-with October. The 
index for November stood at 89 as com- 
pared with an index of 90 for the previous 
month. The-decline is accounted for by a 
slight drop in the price of agricultural 
products as a whole in November and some 
advance in non-agricultural commodities. 
Latest figures on the world wheat crop 
outlook available here show a decrease of 
440,000,000 bushels in this r’s crop as 
compared with last year’s. e estimated 
world crop is now placed at 3,293,679,000 
bushels compa with 3,742,541,000 
bushels in 1923. . Short crops in Canada 
and the Argentine account, in the main, 
for the reduction. 
Health of the American People 
Referring to health conditions in the 
United States, the public health service 
recently inted out that the average 
length of life of the present generation of 
(mericans is 56 years; that is 15 years 
more than in 1870. For comparative 
purposes it is recalled in this connection 
that the average span of human life in the 
sixteenth century was between 18 and 20 
vears; that at the close of the eighteenth 
century it was still less than 25 years; and 
s late as 1900 it was between 45 and/48 
ears. At the present the average in India 
on 


5S 4). 

One of the things stressed at the present 
y the public health service is the work 
that it is doing in extending adequate, 
whole-time health service to rural com- 
\unities. 

Huge Toll in Traffic Accidents 

The recent conference on street and 
ighway safety brought public attention 


toll of the nation as the result of pre- 
entable accidents. This toll amounts to 
2,000 killed, about four times as many 
jured and a_ property destruction 
mounting to some $600,000,000 


| due to accidents on the streets and 
ghways each year. Therefore, urgently 
inted a national traffic code, uniform and 
gally binding, that will diminish this 
stly hazard that has come in the trail 


@ year, | | 
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The HART-PARR does most jobs better 
than horses—in less time and lower cost. 


Just think of the ways in which a 
HART-PARR can lighten the burden 
of your work. In the spring _— 
m 


FARMING 


A HART. PARR needs no rest 


The HART-PARR is surplus-powered 
to meet every emergency. It will work 
day and night to save your crops when 
bad weather threatens. Unlike horses, a 
HART-PARR never needs rest. Repairs 
are seldom necessary, as we build HART- 
PARRS to last. Many 24 years old are 
still in successful operation. 

This economical kerosene-burning trac- 
tor comes in three sizes, for the small, 
medium, and large farm. Ask your local 
dealer to show you the improved models, 
with enclosed drive, disc clutch, detach- 
able power take-off, and greatly in- 
creased power for belt and field work. 


HART-PARR CO., 972 Lawler St., Charles City, Iowa 





Also Manufacturers of Stationary Engines, Feed Mills and Washing Machines 


Get this helpful free book on Power Farming 


Every read this free book on the 
economy of farming. It will open your eyes to the 
advan the power farmer enjoys. tains hun- 
dreds of helpful hints for prospecti t yers and 
scores of inte illustrations. Don’t buy any tractor 
without the coupon for book. 
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If your farm or part of it lies idje—thousands of 
make vers Gultivate with KOVAR 
make it tivate with KOVAR 

cultivators. Pa- 
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ATENTS-~ 


PROCURED- 


RADE MARKS 


REGISTERED ~_ 
A « giertenced. prompt for the protection 
form tor dieclonina tise iieoe Booklet feangcon, ‘OWEN, 
35 Owen Bide, Washington. D. C, or 41-0 Park Rew, &. Y. 








ee eeitit Bree 
Stone Taye? 


212S.E.First St. 


Moines,Ia. 





Taking orders for our beautiful mat- 

ble and granite monuments from rela? 

tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 

end very profitable work. We pay liberal commissions. 

Spleudid working outfit absolutely free. Write us today. 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 

216 Confederate Ave, Room 232, ATLANTA. GA} 











17 million motor vehicles, 


You shoyld read Succeagful Farming adver- 
elements befeve buying fasus anesehendine. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters ond Cmqspents te 
for our critics, favorable and 
herein expressed 
necessarily to 
saree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabieletters as our space will permit. 





TOO MUCH SPENT FOR WAR 

Your editorials are fine. I also enjoy the bulletin 
and am interested in reading about the crippled 
children. Now let us have some god article 
against war. We are spending $789 out of every 
$1,000 for that curse in this country and $2,400 
per minute is being spent.of our money te run our 
country. Now this $789 that militarism is costin 
us is being spent by that class that is in tavor 
wars. The best argument against this preparedness 
is Germany. That in 1914 was the best prepared of 
any nation and look at her today. Who wants to 
see the U. S. A. travel the same road?—W. H. 


TAKES HIS PLACE 

In some manner a copy of the November issue of 
your valuable agricultural publication has come 
to my hands and I am ery much pleased to nore 
the pleasure of being placed on your list of sub- 
ee eribexe in lieu of G. xe G. of Wisconsin, who asked 

be dropped from your list because you have taken 
: "oe and for the redemption of humanity. Of 
course, you bave learned from long experience that 
it is not worth while wasting wind on such died-in- 
the-wool fellows of such sentiment. It’s like teach- 
ing an old dog new tricks to try to convince a man 
of his age that his stand is out of harmony with 
modern and more practical ways of treating such 
ne — al issues 
Your big journal is so full of so many good things 
for the present-day farmer to devour that such 
matters as this should not be permitted to divert 
the mind of a horse-sensed human against it. 

You will find my check enclosed for a five-year 
subscription for which begin with the current 
month's issue if you have a copy left to send me.— 
J. L. B., Ohio. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 

I was indeed surprised to see aes you favor the 

assage of the prepesed child labor amendment. 
rs my mind this question can and is handled 
in a mere satisfactory manner than could be done 
under a federal law, owing to the fact that different 

onditions obtain in the various states. So far as 
I know, there is no dissatisfaction to speak of with 
present conditions under the state laws now in 
effect and therefore see no reason for such a radical 
change. 

As I see it, the proposed enabling act, sponsored 
by union labor heads, has for its object a reduction 
in the supply of labor, the same as the movement 
recently begun to reduce the number of working 
days to five days a weck. This can only result in an 
increase in the already high cost of living and work 
to the detriment of the ‘armers and unorganized 
workers who now compose the real poor class of our 
country and especialy to those who are no longer 
able to work and depend on their savings for sup- 
port. Any reduction in labor output results in an 
economic loss which falls on the poor class of people 
as the employers add the increased cost of the 

roduct to the selling price and the public pays the 
Pitt for the higher education of the organized 
workers’ children. 


The naturai tendency is for the’co-: of living to 
increase, but I think 1t should be ch cked whenever 
it is possible to dc so. 


I am a member of a labor ~...0n myself but have 
never been in favor of .orbitant wages merely 
because the workers ar: in a position to enforce their 
demands. A little more of the policy of “live and 
let live’’ would work to the benefit of all of our 
people, rich and poor alike.—E. W. 8., Mo. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

This is the time of year for letters and if they are 
agreeable all right, and if not, maybe they are all 
right, too. What is more disagreeable than to talk 
with one who agrees with one’s point of view from 
every angle? It gives one the impression that his 
ideas are infallible or else he is talking to a numb- 
skull. Taking the above as a prelude, I @#ould like 
to comment on “Endangering Iadividual Rights”’ 
in your “Editorial Comments.” 

The Constitution; what is it and why is it? You 
lay stress on the point that the Constitution is 
something for the people to steer by; something 
that stands as a bulwark always to protect the 
people as a whole. In my mi it is a question 
whether it protects the people or more aptly 
obstructs the people from securing legislation 
which they see fit to enact. If that is the case, it is 
an obstacle. I know of a particular instance where 
the state legislature of Kansas a law in the 
interests of the people and that state and found 
out afterward that it was unconstitutional. Who 
makes or should make the laws—the people that 
are living and have to abide by them or those who 
are dead? There are some things in the Constitu- 
tion that were enacted by people that are all dead. 

laws should be made ik the consent of these 
governed. One legislature can annul what a pre- 
legislature did if it sees fit and that is as it 

be; therefore, anything that affects the 

people cannot come before them any too often. 


Of course, the Constitution can 
ns I look at it, it has to be amended first and there- 
indrance. 


fore is a h . Ff once asked an ane 
lawyer why it was that in these United 8 
where we pride ar re on the = that Mt ali 
laws were made by the eo of those governed 
ere there was something that the po wanted, 
something shout which there was no question that 
a large majority were in favor of, why it was that 
we could not a without wai.ing and fighting 
for it for years : “The majority have 
A be Feat 7“ “There you are. The ——— 
by whom? Who gave the mmority the 
to restrain the a & This ma. is 
right to > Supreme yep ae nn Oe the re that 
tion. it might might oliar, 7? t ~ 
is concentrated and accessible in the hands 
minority. 

Elbert Hubbard once said as reason why we could 
not obtain a post when we wanted it: “There 
are five reasons,” and he ed to name five 
- companies. That is another minority. 

very time a citizen dies there is one and more to 
take his place. the authority of the dead pass 
with them, of if we want a democracy keep the 


power in the h ands of the be mag = pes they cannot be 
approach: a not in the e few—the 
Supreme —A. D. H. 





RADIO VIEWS 


In reading your article in the November i issue of 
8. F. entitled “The Farm Radio —-" y "I wish 
to gize you my views cn this eubioct Tt seems to 
me the radio, next to a fertile arm and modern 
home conveniences, such as water system, heating 
and lighting, is the outstanding need and oa 
nience of the present time. Some of the advan 
of an up-to-date radio set as I see it are, first, in 
market and weather reports and in the ate 
tainment and instruction which a family receives 
thru this modern way of the thousands of 
farm homes. 

The farmer or rural resident certainly has a great 
apeennee in the use of radio in not having the 

interferences which the city dweller has. 

I also believe the religious and moral instruction 

which the radio gives to oo family who will take 

asventnap S76 of it, is Got’ While do importance in the 
Ido ps) 


rearing of lace the radio 
ahead of the ay and the activities, it 
can beused toa a ecivantagoas supplement to 
it by getti lesson which is 
cou cated Tro several several way! stations at dif- 
ferent y= Ky. the week; also the sermons and 
religious talks which one is able to get on Sunday 
prove yop Tank and the —y concerts which are en- 
J0Y' 


These are some of the he things which tend to kee 
the farm family satisfied with the farm as 
especially the children, which is so vital at th 
time with all the many things that are drawing — 
children away from the farms and moral lines.— 
L. E. B., Ohio. 





LIKED RADIO COVER 

Many compliments have been paid to your 
magazine covers, which arealways fine and inter- 
te but the one which im; me most was 
me, number “5 ~— t shows “The Radio 
The posi and expression on the faces 
of the of the members of this family tall a story aa plainly 

as could have been told i in words. It displays m 
“ruth 9 ~ endl also a vein of humor. a 

». oO. B n 





POSTAL PAY 

You say that if postal employees are are underpaid 
in comparison with oe t labor of similar character, 
then their wages should be raised. Last year I was 
one of ag or sixteen soptcents for rural or 

got the highes ie, sup any us 
fe pw tt cie,-e ase: al 
underpaid in comparison with th the lucky man. 

Now who is go'ng to raise our pay? Tase'tinew 
all the applicants + what they are doing, out 
know that three besides myself, wv the one 
that got th position, are While rents 
his farm and works in a bank. Wile mang com- 
mm em Ay og Ey overlook the hours in the day's 





THE DRY SIDE 

In the a oom G. & C., Wis., in te 
article on blaming tor low pri may 
right in a few items, b’ they are ov anced by 
many weightier arguments; and as I am about the 
same age of sevent -three, I beg permission to tell 
my side about the 

While I will admit the saloon tax wae » large 
item, ead atte! was for several years mayor of a 


small town, I spent several sleepless nights i 
Pay wr ape Beh van besbler the town I “oleae 
and wanting It was the leading talk by 


a lot of the business — that if we did not have 
the tax from a couple of little saloons in the town, 
there would be no sidewalks or other improvements 
made to help make the town. 

To cut my story short, it was not long after the 
tax from the saloon license was 5 . until a 
large, two-story brick ~~ and hotel building stood 
where the little frame saloon stood, and other fine 
buildings went up, and miles of sidewalks, water- 
works, sewerage, electric lights, phone service, etc 
but the better part was that a number of patrons of 
the saloons that before could not pay their grocery 
bills, and children did not have clothes fit to go to 
school, began to provide better for their families, 





and a number that could ecegeely pay rent, now 
have homes of their own paid for. 

ibition was not the cause of the farmers get- 
ting the highest price ever paid for farm products 
about the c the war, neither of later years the 
cause of the lowest prices for farm products in 
"> of goods the forante > 


But why quibble about the things that neither 

Wisonsin man or the Colo man at this 

7 can help, either by not taking a paper, or 

taking a dozen? If the cover page keeps up its 
present standard on 8. F., I will be tempted ashere 

a dozen yearly subscriptions sent to different friends 

and neighbors. I take sev2ral papers, ee none are 

or more keenly than 8. Pw 3 A 


APPRECIATES OUR COVERS 


My husband and I have been going thru your 

last two issues of S. F. We agreed that it was a 

a mony} magazine and came as near covering every 

Da ase of farm life as any magazine we know—and 

t such a low price, teo! That is the second best 
nt, use every farmer can afford it. 

We do not ly our own land but we send 8S. F. 
who does , with the exception of a 
weekly news: ee. it is what he lives by. 

We want to express our appreciation of your 
new colored covers. You must know that they 
mean much to the country people who do ndt have 
the various attractive magaz_nes and bizarre adver- 
tisements so common in town. Your beautiful 
Thanksgiving cover will probably be pinned on the 
wall in many homes thruout the country. I was a 
country girl myself—the daughter of a country 
Goaker, and I know. That is why I ean ap ite 

.F. When I F from page to page, a ga mem- 
ories a other da — come back. hear the tinkle 

bells, and smell the sweet Kentucky blue- 
oun ‘bound my old home.—Mr. & Mrs, C. J. P. 


GETS UP TO ANSWER 


In your November issue I noticed a letter by 
L. G. L. I can see very plainly that he is very 
clever in putting up his figures on his automobile 
and his 24-mile <= and he asks the guys to stand 
up and answer. , [am one of the guys who got 
up to answer. 

Your route is 24 miles a day or 7,440 miles a year, 
as the mail is delivered 310 days each year only, and 
CANS © Row wae Qveey Sate neee one 320 
miles sounds foolish, because if Mr. L. G. L. would 
take care of hia car, he would s best. This with 
such is j ting to its t. is I know 
wotey ep the 2,600 mails in car and I would 
pm rd Menage yo tet t now. I can say 
Ls I am safer to go out with it than when I got it 


Mr. L. G. L. says he cangpt keep up his car, su 
port his family and send his boys to college. He 
should not expect to with the lit A, he is Geing. 
Going over a route of 24 mules at the rate of $5.7 
a day is a pretty. steep price. Bo, if he wants to have 
ail these th ings and junking a car every three years, 
fixing his fea a@ joy ag and looking at the col- 
or his sons, then Mr. L. G. L. must get into 
¢ho came as the farmers do. A farmer can- 
not go out and work three or four hours a day and 
have all = commodities, j =. joy 7 er and dream about 
sending his children to , no! 

I am a farmer, have wile a and yo children, and 
have been working every day from sunrise until 
dark, not saying a he | wy my —. How 
many men are earni a “ad and working 

t and ten hours at hard iabor 

would eel aw Fi F. take 
the November issue and read the Rural Carrier's 
Problen ore S ee then see how they fee! 
about it. — 


FAVORS CHILD LABOR LAW 


IT am very much in favor of the child labor consti- 
entiened on amendment, as all ri right -thinking persons 
should be. Because your child or mine is protected 
and not made to work from eight to twelve hours, or 
even all night long, in sweat shops or mines for a 

— sum, is no reason why we should nct try to 
ay hema poor humans whose children are forced 
0 80. 


7 do not agree with Mrs. M. G. of Kansas. The 
child labor constitutional amendment is sound 
Don't vote it down. It is not a child labor law as 
she styles it. It does not interfere with girls helping 

mothers or with boys neiping their fathers. 

The two child labor acts which the congress 
formerly enacted included» only employment in 
mines, quarries, mills, factories, canneries, wor) 
shops and manufacturing establishments. { wou! 
oe ele Th M. 8. to look into the ary more 
intelligen amendment does not 
propose to fort © pre labor undef eighteen. |' 
merely gives to congress this limit within which ‘0 
exercise its authority to regulate the number « 
hours and the conditions of work, for safety, an: 
to prohibit, if deemed necessary, the employment 
of boys and girls in certain occupations that involv: 
unusual or ysical hazard. 

lam n a “self-sceking politician” nor am ! 
a “‘socialist,"’ but Iam an American mother with th: 
eat of all American childhood at heart.—Mrs 





I thank you for the information you gave me in 
we x to the Federal Land Bank. We have taken 
F. for several years. I don’t know how man) 


There is only one thing wrong with it and that is 
it doesn’t come often enough.—Mrs. C, W, 
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The Chief is Late 


STENING — just listening and enjoying it. Never before 

in the twenty years since he organized the volunteers has 

anything so entranced the chief that he didn’t hear the 
first alarm. 

It is an Atwater Kent—its clear and life-like reception of 
broadcasts holds its listeners. 

Its wide range, selectivity and sensitiveness give instant 
command of the different programs that are in the air—by 
simply turning the dials it is a library, a concert stage, a 
church, a theatre and a newspaper allin one. Its simplicity 
of operation enables anyone to easily obtain perfeot results. 

—and its cost is well within your means, 

The knowledge of over a quarter of a century’s experience 
is built into Arwater Kent Radio, It is designed by skilled 
engineers and made by master workmen from the finest 
materials that money can buy. 

Any Atwater Kenr dealer will gladly demonstrate and 
help in your selection. Intevesting literature on request. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4716 Wissahickon Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


Pacific Coast Prices 
slightly higher 
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BE YOUR OWN FIXER 
AND SAVE THE REPAIR MONEY 


Smooth-On No. 1 stops leaks 
and repairs breaks in pipes, 
furnaces, radiators, tanks, 
bursted water jackets, pails, 
ete. Keeps bolts, nuts, grease 
cups, ete. from loosening and 
dropping off—makes loose 
handles tight—joins wood, 
metal or glass to each other 
tightly—holds on iron, brass, 
lead, aluminum, etc. 


. p Write for 
For quick cheap lasting re FREE BOOK 
pairs and stopping many 


nuisances, Smooth-On No. 1 isin a class by itself. 
Sold in 6-os., 1, 5 or 10-Ib. 
tin at any hardware store. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 


574 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, N. ¥. " 


Doit with SMOOTH'ON 














lf You Want To 


Be An Auto Mechanic 


A remarkable book 
of intense interest to 
anyone mechanically 


ThisBook Sent FREE 


inclined has just been | 


published by Henry 
a Rahe, who has 


trained more} 


than 560,000 Auto 
Mechanics, _in- 
cluding 5,000 
Soldier Mechan- 
ics for the U. 8S. 
Government during the World War. 

It includes more than 100 illustrations of vari- 
ous mechanical and electrical operations and a vast 
amount of practical information that every home 
mechanic and car owner should know. You will be 
amazed at the real opportunities in this big busi- 
ness, as shown by data in this book. 

Get out of the poor pay class,—let Henry Rahe 
tell you how easy and inexpensive it is to become 
s real, Rahe-trained mechanic Take the first step 
today now -— by writing,—a card will do, — for 
your free copy of this remarkable book. Address 
Hienry Rahe, President RAHE AUTO AND ELEC- 
Fas SCHOOL, 167, Rahe Bidg., 

City. 





than any other wheels, COST 
figuring years of service. Make 
any wagon good as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repsirs. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Our Bulletin 


LOTS OF ROOM 
In your November issue I notice a letter on rural 
mail carrier by L. G. L. He seems to think that it 
requires a Yale graduate to deliver the rural mail. 
Well, I am not a Yale duate, and held down a 
of sixty-four miles a day, and de- 
along the route until my time ex- 


. er, 
where the winter days are mighty short. In those 
days all star routes were let to the lowest bidder 
(and are yet, probably) and rural routés ought to 
be on the same footing. If $1,800 is not enough 
for a twenty-four mile route, try farming. Lots of 


room, 

He also states that he needs a new car every 
three years. Figuring twenty-four miles a day, 
vacation and holidays out, is less than 20,000 miles 
for three years; any auto manufacturer will tell 
you that is not one-third the life of a cheap, popular 
car. We have been running a car of the 1914 model, 
and it is good for a good many thousands of miles 
yet and in the onl one when we asked 
it to climb a rock pile, which it id. 

Yes, we farmers expect to raise all our children 
to be good citizens, too (and we have eight), and 
the rural children are entitled to a high school and 
college education, just as well as the rest. But in 
order to do this we will have to ask the mail carriers 
and all the rest of the people to pay us about $5 a 
bushel for wheat, $2 for corn and $1 for oats, and 
beef and pork in proportion. 

Try farming, and let us know how you are man- 
aging.—L. K., So. Dak. 


ADVERTISES WITH PAINT 

I admire your magazine for its = assistance 
and believe you would be interes in an adver- 
tising plan usable by ranchers in general. 

I am a rancher and raise hogs, from which I 
derive a = income for pigs that are sold at six 
weeks old, and poultry from which I sell settings 
and fancy I found my inferior adve-tising 
copy a costly proposition and devised a scheme, 
whereby I am able to cause people who visit m 
place to go | and talk about me to others, whi 
is advertisi the best. 

Before adopti this principle, I saw thru 
the effective principle of billboard advertising on 
the roadside, painted in attractive color combina- 
tions. To paint my wagons meant work, but I 
painted them two coats with red on wood 
green on iron, and have carried this combination 
on implements, shovels, hay hooks, all tools for 
hand use, hay blocks, etc. [| paint red aright) on 
the wood, and black on iron, buildings roofs, 
green sides (except houses). It preserves, and a 

i amount of tools, so why not 


en again, if everything is painted, I can quickly 
find the hammer and shovel that someone dropped 
in the grass when I come along with the mowing 
machine or the scythe, or something else. In 
painting, I find nuts that need tightening, bolts 
worn out needing replacement, ete. Therefore, if 
the job is painted it is in repair when I have 
work ee See tools, they are “raring” to go. 

But when a buyer comes to the ranch, everything 
looks so spick and span, he or she naturally thinks 
the stock for sale is only of the best and worth the 
price asked, because if it wasn’t I wouldn't be able 
to sell enough to maintain the neat appearance of 
the ranch. After goi 
painted on or anything else they are reminded 
of the ranch where everything is painted, . 
wise that it is the place where they sell quality 
poultry and ewine.—F. J. W. 


WHY MANY FAIL? 

During the many years of my life I have tried to 
observe closely the cause of so many failures. I 
see so many getting a fair start in the way of 
machinery, k, etc., only to be discouraged at 
the least drop in the markets, dispose of their effects 
and move to town; then, perhaps, soon again 
oe issatisfied with their income and return to 
the farm. 

I believe that if a large number of these people 
had been taught the value of stock, machinery, 
had been taught early in life to do most of their own 
repairing, they would be able to convert many dis- 
carded machines into very useful ones and not have 
so many of those October Ist notes to stare them 
in the face. It is a simple matter to learn to weld 
iron, ete., and do most of your own sepecing. 

A heavy piece of flat iron can be used for an 
anvil until one can afford something better. One 
can make a good halter by cutting the best parts 
from an old auto tire, using the ordinary halter 
rings and sewing with stove-pipe wire or, what is 
better, copper wire. These halters stand wear very 
well.—O, V. C., Wis. 

















SCATTERED TOO MUCH 

I have just finished reading “Our Bulletin,” and 
I certainly agree with W.J. W., lowa. He certainly 
said a page full. The only time we see or hear any- 
thing of a farm bureau representative is when it is 
time to pay our dues. They are bound to show up 
then. I think that the farmers are scattered too far 
and wide to ever organize, and a success of it. 
—G. 8., Mich. 


FRAMED THE COVER 

I surely think the November cover page is fine. 
It reminds me of my paws home and 
father and grandmother are both gone now. I have 
it framed and hanging in my kitchen. There is just 
one thing wrong. I wish there was no printing on 
it, but I don't see how to help it, do you? Your 
paper is fine, too.— Mrs. M. ve 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in 
which you are interested, thru the Successful 
Farming Department, Des Moines, lowa 


The Small Grains, by Carlton. Almost 
700 pages of information concerning the 
cereal grains. The book tells how the 
various grains have been improved, their 
origin, the best methods of growing, dis- 
eases and enemies and the botany of 
each one. Includes wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat and rice. Price, $2.90. 
MacMaullan. 

Types and Market Classes of Live- 
stock, by Vaughan. Whether producing 
livestock for the general market or for a 
select breeding trade, a knowledge of 
type is necessary. One hundred seven- 
teen illustrations of every class of farm 
livestock make the text doubly valuable. 
Price, $3. R. G. Adams. 

Principle and Practice of Poultry Cul- 
ture, by Robinson. Every angle of the 
poultry business is considered with spe- 
cial emphasis on feeding, incubation and 
breeding. Well illustrated. Price, $3.60. 
Ginn. 

Ducks and Geese, by Lamon and 
Slocum. Waterfowl suffer from practi- 
cally none of the ailments common in 
other poultry. Where suitable markets 
exist or can be developed, the raising of 
this class of birds offers good returns, 
The subject is dealt with very fully in 
this volume. Price, $1.75. Orange Judd. 

Manual of Milk Products, by Stock- 
ing. The major portion of this book is 
concerned with the manufacture of dairy 
products. For the man interested in the 
production end, there are chapters on 
farm dairying, improving quality, why 


tests vary, etc. Price, $2.10. MacMillan. | 2 


How to Dress Well, by Margaret Story. 


This book not only tells how to select eet 


the proper colors and designs for the 
most pleasing effect, but tells how to do 
it economically. It contains ideas for 
wardrobes suitable for different ages, 
men as well as women. Also gives prac- 
tical suggestions on buying and caring 
f = ee Price, $3.50. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

Table Service, by Lucy G. Allen. Are- 
vised edition of the book published in 
1915. Contains directions for laying the 
table for different meals, carving, serv- 
ing, etc. Price, $1.75. Little, Brown & Co. 

Pork Production, by Smith. A book 
of 490 pages packed with practical in- 
formation on every angle of swine rais- 
ing. Price, $3. acMillan Co. 

_ The Potato, by Stuart. Almost every 
farm in the cornbelt produces a few 
tatoes every year. Yet the yield is one 
quently unsatisfactory both from the 
quantity and quality standpoint. In this 
book is found methods that have greatly 
improved the crop, many times at very 
slight additional expense. It tells how 
to select seed, prepare the soil, spray, 
harvest and store potatoes, either for 
home use or commercially. Price, $4. 
Lippincott. 

Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
Recipes, Formulas and Processes. This is 
not a cook book, but a most comprehensive 
collection of chemical processes, scientific 
formulas, money-making ideas and other 
gen ral information which is of interest 
W eue to any man. Price $4. Norman 

. enley. 


A capacity and taste for reading gives 
access to whatever has already been dis- 
covered by others. It is the key, or one 
ot the keys, to the already solved prob- 
ems. And not only so: it gives relish 
and facility for successfully pursuing the 
unsolved ones—Lincoln. 
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Sweeney Trains Men 
To Make Big Money! 








i+. - 
Million Dollar School. The World s Cuts The Start Your 
Largest Automotive and Electrical Tuition Training AtOnce 
School at KansasCity, Mo. NOW IT 
WILLBEEASY, because of my big re- Only One Sweeney Auto School 
duction in cost of tuition. Pvessieed the It’s at Kansas City, Mo. 
salaries of thousands of other fellows—[ COME RIGHT NOW. This is the most amazing offer I ever 
. . : made. If you are mechanically inclined, i you like to work 
can do eae foryou, gn if youdecidenow to with tools, you will learn under the * weeney. System™ by 
come here, spend a few weeks in actual Sctually doing the work, everything about all Kinds of au 
2 er r , oxy-acctylene welding, vulcanizing, battery_work. 
“Learn by doing” training, there’s a good job electrical work, buildi and 10 ring Radio sets. No ex- 
paying big money ready for you ora chance to perience or education needed. No books are used. You work 
+ yourself, But you'll have Of most complete gas engine and clectrical Ln mw paar be ony 


go into business 
to decide NOW to be sure of the saving in school In the world. Over $200,000 invested. 
ing. E. 


in J. SWEENEY, dent. 


—You've long wanted to come to this And Now g V4 So You Can 











Radio Station WHB. You'll get dirty and greasy, but you'll 
learn by the “Sweeney System" that fite you for the big 
pay jobs waiting for ey trained men.” 


Sweeney System instruction” 


There's only one place where you can get this training— 
it’s at the world-famous Sweeney Automotive and 
Electrical School of Kansas City. There's only one 
Sweeney School—the largest in the world. There's only 
one “Sweeney System.” No other school offers or can give 
ou this training that not only trains you to fill big paying 
Jobe, but saves you time and money. This training is 
making big money for 60,000 Sweeney Graduates. 
estimate 20,000 of them own a good pavine business. 








LEARN A GOOD TRADE 7s‘ wil 


00 to $500 a month and more, Get in the biggest business in 





$2 

the world—The Aut ive B I want to prove that 
you can do what thousands of-men just in your posii.on have 
done as a result of “SWEENEY T ING” I say, take up 
the AUTO BU! NOW—learn it at SWEENEY'S, Kansas 
City, Mo. Act now while you can get the big saving in tuition. 


GET THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


T weeney Auto School offers you the test op uulty you 
ever had. A big reduction in tultion—a fittion Dollar building— 
10 stories 12 acres of floor space devoted to the 
anna Just ERE ny plaza = & Uni “a> un 
tion, 

short distance-from beautiful ” ge a 
new Two Million Dollar Me- 
Recreation 








Pr Battery Experts $50 a Week and Up 
MY FREE BOOK TELLS YOU 








b bit 
> ow to a@ good mechanical job. 
A me yt" How to be a eur or truck driver 
yy an How to repair any make of car. How to weld. 
ore: eg WHB How to make batteries and auto 
THERE'S ONLY ONE HOw torun s garage an 
SWEENEY A a > of actual photographs of men at work in 
oO 7 o my 
at Mh} an ae Ghows how easy tt is to learn several i trades; how much fuh 
this we Kansas you have during recreation bours. Swimming pool, entertain- 
hy Smee nent, band and orchestra, radio broadcasting Sta. W HB 
ve Answers every question. 64 pages beautifully illustrated. 












WRITE ME TODAY 
OR WIRE ME WHEN YOU'LL BE HERE 


t Don't wait. Come right now. Sweeney trained men in demand 
Ww everywhere $200 to a month and more. You must decide now if 
NAG you want to get the big reduction I aking in tuition. Write 


am now maki 
for my Big free or wire me you are coming. No 
colored studen 


E. J. SWEENEY, PRES. 





You, Too, Can Save % 
By Buying Direct 
Tet see ee ~ ey ten 

well pleased.” 


weaved from 2S to 39 conts a red. The first 

wirel bought of you 15 years ago is perfectly 

ood today,” says Jos. L. Beelman, St. Libory, 
0 


New Low Prices—Greater Savings 


Cut your own fence costs to the bone by buying direct from our ot 
mills at Lowest Factory Prices. Kitselman Super Galvanized F'ence 
and Kitselman Rail Steel Posts cost iess, last longer, save time, labor 
and expense in building. More than 100 styles and heights of Fence 


from which to choose. New “Y” type posts, heaviest, strongest made. 
Direct From Factory to Farm —We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our big Free Catalog filled with real money-saving values 
in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 20 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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New Truck Scales 


THE RENFREW PORTABLE 
Moves like a whpeRassew, no hesey Eiting or i 


After 30 Days’ 


FREE TRIAL 
pt pend * eet. ive the REN- 
pends only $1.06 and ay” the beleses 
Write for FREE Book. 

jost off the i. 


scales. 
95-12 
icago, ID. 
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HOMEMADE GARDEN 


STRUCTURES 

Nothing is lovelier around a farmhouse 
than hollyhocks. They seem to belong to 
such surroundings, altho they are a versa- 
tile flower. Garden books tell us that 
they are just as much at home in the 
stately formal gardens as around the cot- 
tage back door. I couldn’t have them u 


around the house, as I would have liked, 
because our house is surrounded with 
trees, and they would get no sun. So I 





decided to have a row down in the corner 
where I have m en. 
But after the I discovered that 
to be effective, hollyhocks must have a 
my husband and son 
one day built me a trellis which I painted 
i result was i 
hoped for. The tall flowers could be 
securely tied to the trellis, and they stood 
up so straight and looked so gay, that 
half of the people in passing automobiles 
that went by stopped to look at them. And 
I kept them blooming nearly all summer 
by picking off the seeds—the “cheeses” 
the children call them—as the petals fell. 
I wanted a bird bath down in front of 
my hollyhocks, but we didn’t feel that we 
could afford to buy one then so we made 
one. One of the boys put a smooth white 
post in the ground, nailing a square piece 
of board to the top. This I painted white 
|also, and on top of it I set a large sized 
flowerpot. Zinnias were planted around 
| the base, and the birds seem to enjoy it 
|every bit as much as if it had cost t “— 


five dollars instead of fifty cents.—S. 


| BLUE FLOWERS FOR THE GARDEN 

My garden alwaysseemed so much more 
beautiful when the delphiniums were 
blooming that two or three years we 
began to look around to see what tall blue 
perennials we could find to take their 
— when they were not blossoming. We 
1ad already discovered that if the aiepur 








Wheels | was cut down to the root about the first of 







FARM WAGONS 
i= With high or low 
wheels, either 
steel or wood, 
wide or narrow 





to fit anv cunning gear. Make your 
old wagon good as new, also easy to 
joad—save repair bills. 

Be sure and write for catalog 


Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, ui. 






derful, one-man, dget 
Marvel™ Roller Flour Mill. No milling 
experience necessary. Easy to operate 
with —an vee ee em 
from 14to 100 barrels y. Prices from $1675 up. 
for matt book, ~TheStory of a Wonderful Flour Mill” 
Angle American Mill Co., 64 Kennedy Av., Owensboro, Ky. 
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August, or just before that last spike had 
= to seed, it would bloom again later. 
“his plant is a very fast grower. But it 
left a bare place in the garden, of course, 
while we were waiting for the second crop 
to come along. 
So on one side of each clump of the 
delphinium I planted a clump of the lovely 
blue lupins. ese grew from two to three 


| feet in height, are -. and most effec- 


tive in any garden. ey bloom earlier 
than the perennial larkspurs. 
The veronica, or speedwell, as it is 


commonly called, blooms in August.—S. W. 


FLOWERS FOR NIGHT EFFECTS 


Under bright moonlight, or under elec- 
tric lights, there are flowers that are very 
beautiful. Colored flowers do not show up 
much at this time even if in bloom, but 
mast night bloomers are white. The four- 
o'clock, an exception, will be of as many 
colors as Joseph’s coat, but we would not 
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recognize them much by night. Daturas, 
and nicotiana affinis are the two plants 
I have used mostly for beds or borders, 
while the moonflower is the ideal for a 
porch vine or over arbors. All of these 
are very fragrant. The nicotiana has 
trumpet sha: blooms, ‘star shaped at 
outer end, with deep slender tubes, while 
the datura has very large flowers, often 
six inches across, of much the same shape, 
and both open up in the evening and close 
in mid-forenoon the next day, unless 
cloudy. The moonflower grows way fast 
and will cover a very large space during 
the summer. It is grown mostly ‘from 
small rooted cuttings you buy at any 
greenhouse, tho you may grow it from 
seeds. The blooms are as as saucers 
and flat. All of these glisten under arti- 
ficial light or by moonlight, and will make 
the whole yard fragrant.—L. C. 


MORE WHITE ONES 


If one could realize the air of elegance 
the hydrangeas lend to the home, they 
would be grown more extensivel 


y: 
They are one of the very few shrubs that 
will thrive and bloom on the north side of 
the house. The arborescens variety is 
the most suitable for that location, attain- 
ing a height of four or five feet, and about 
wate mapas “hinds dnet 
cen erican 
shrub, has immense flat heads of small 
white flowers clustered — - 
ning to open in June, lasting t 
the month of August. i 
aot Paniculata Morgen Bod this. Sly 
dense, p w panicles o 
bloom, changing to a _ ish cast, which 
will grow ess of location, eight or 
ten inches in length. The branches spring 
up from the ground, each limb tipped with 
an exquisite bouquet. 

These two npereeanes should be pruned 
in the spring to within a few buds from 
the ground to encourage new growth. 

‘The French hydrangeas comprise the 
more tender varieties that are used for 











Hydrangea arborescens 


tub plants for the veranda or other favored 
locations. The flowers are different colors, 
ranging from white, all thru the different 
shades of pink, to the most brilliant c:r- 
mine. prey they are a gorgeous sight 
during their blooming season. This plant 
oduces its flowers from well-matured 
uds from the previous season’s growtli, 
80 a light frost would greatly reduce the 
crop of flowers. They should be allowed 
to rest in the cellar during the winter, 
and watered just enough to prevent the 
roots from drying up. : 
The pink oy may be artificially 
colored blue, by placing pieces of alum 
the size of a hickory nut thru the soil, 
a half-pound of alum to a bushel of dirt. 
The most dependable varieties of this 
lovely plant are Otaska (pink), Professor 
D. is (bright carmine), and Baby 
Simbinet (silvery rose).—M. N. W., Kans. 
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The Service of Sheet Steel 
to the Farmer 


ITHIN the last two decades 

the American people have be- 
gun to learn the advantages of sheet 
steel. And on the farms of America, 
sheets are increasingly used, because 
of their fire and lightning protection, 
strength with light weight, long 
wearing qualities, economy of space, 
sanitary cleanliness, and easy adapt- 
ability to all uses and needs. 


Rightly applied, there is no more 
economical and durable roofing and 
siding material for farm buildings. 
“Sheet steel isa savings bank for the 
farmer,’”’ wrote a Missouri farmer. 
“Galvanized corrugated sheets are 
used for roofing on most every farm 
in this district. I put on my barn 
sheets which had been used for fifteen 
years previous and were just as good 
as new.” 


Feed troughs and watering tanks 
for stock; feed and grain bins; corn 
cribs; milk cooling tanks; hog and 
poultry houses; implement sheds and 
garages—these are only a few of the 
uses for which sheets have proved 
their superior service and economy 
on the farm. A Tennessee farmer, 
writing about his rat-proof sheet steel 
corn crib, said: ‘‘I have saved enough 
grain in three years to pay for build- 
ing the crib.” 


In 1905, American mills produced 
less than one million tons of sheets. 





By January, 1924, the annual pro- 
ductive capacity had increased to 
nearly five million tons. Yet this 500 

r cent increase in the use of sheets, 

ge though it is, represents only a 
small part of their potential useful- 
ness. The ease of forming sheets and 
the development of machinery for 
that purpose have enabled the manu- 
facturers of a great range of products 
to increase the efficiency of their com- 
modities or to cheapen costs, or both. 

Not all farmers, however, know 
that sheets are differently made for 
different uses and that all sheets are 
not alike. They do not know which 
gauges will give best service for cer- 
tain uses. And so they sometimes 
buy sheets which are not of the right 
quality or gauge for the purpose in- 
tended. 

To provide full understanding re- 
garding the superior service of sheets 
in many uses, the different kinds and 
qualities of sheets, the right sheets to 
employ for specific purposes, and how 
to be sure of getting them, the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee 
has undertaken a campaign of public 
education in which this is the first 
announcement to the farmers of 
America. 

You will probably be interested in 
the booklet, “The Service of Sheet 
Steel to the Farmer.”’ It will be sent 
free, postpaid, on request. 
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more zinc is as different from ordinary fence as the 
BANNER STEEL POST with its railroad rail construction and 
slit wing patented anchor plate, is different from ordinary Tee 
Steel Posts. Both are sold at NO EXTRA CHARGE, yet give 
so many more years of service, that they provide the most 
economical fence you could own. Ask your dealer. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver 
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BOOK solves every problem 
of lameness-— write for copy today 


N° matter what caused the lameness you will find the trouble covered 
in this Save-The-Horse Book. Complete directions to locate, under- 
stand and treat. Written by practical veterinary experts—may be worth many 
dollars to you as it has been to thousands of others—yet costs you nothing. 


SAVE-The-HORSE cures 


The most serious and chronic cases of SPAVIN, Ringbone (except low), Thoropin and 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon disease yield to Save-The-Horse while the horse 
keeps on working. Its record of service extends over 3! years and more than 405,000 sat- 
isfied users testify to its remarkable results. Our signed MONEY-BACK Guarantee pro- 
tects you against all risk. Do not wait until your horse actually goes lame. Write today for 
the BOOK, sample Guarantee and any veterinary advice you want. They are all FREE. 








TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 336 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
| At Druggists and Dealers with Signed Guarantee or sent prepaid 
SFM ___¥~_—~———~_~~_—__—_____,,,, 
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CUTS FEEDING COSTS 25% TO 50% xi-n 
Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie Mixed Feed Maker cuts, grinds and mixes any- 
thing grown; makes a ectly balanced ration from home-grown crops; guarantees to increase 
roduction 15% to 30%. A warehouse inevery state, Request yourcopy of the new Letz Feeding 

Manual, led with profit-making facts and figures, 
LETZ MFG. CO., 228 East Read, Crown Point, Ind. 
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If you have an i ovention write 
for our guide book, *“*HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT." Send 


mode! or sketch and deseriptic © will ¢ our 
opi f petectable osture. 
Sead cae aa SEE aS 


De 


PATENTS fz 


erences. Best results. 





Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
free. Highest ref- 
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MY IDEAL FARM LAWN 
I am not going to say which grass should 
be used to ealaon ideal lawn, for the best 
grass for my state may not be the best 
for your state. Of course, bluegrass 
is the thing where it can_ be grown, but 
lacking this, there are plenty of other 


grasses. 
Acid +" is the — $3 many | ge in 
uegrass. It likes a deep, rich 
cool soll of limestone character. 
It is surprising what a delightful lawn 
alfalfa will make. It is best to sow some 








— about the ideal 
not dotted and there over it 


The shrubbery is 


lawn, 


other grass about the buildings and walks, 
but the rest of the area may be sown to 
alfalfa. This will give a very long season 
of green, varied only with the purple 
bloom. 

I like a farm lawn to be large enough 
so that the mowing may be done with a 
field mower. On most farms, the folks 
are too b to use a lawn mower, and 
there should be room for the team to back 
and turn. 

My ideal farm lawn is flanked with pas- 
ture or meadow land on either side. It 
seems unn , especially on a large 
farm, to bring the cornfield so close to the 
house as to shut off the view of the road. 
Instead of the mailbox being placed directly 
in front of the house so that the lawn is 
cut in two with a path, it is to one side of 
the lawn, and a side path leads to it. 
The shrubs are grouped about the angles of 
the house, and either shrubs or flowers are 
used to fill-in all awkward corners. They 
are all close to either buildings or fences, 
so as not to cut into the expanse of lawn. 
This treatment will cause even a small 
lawn to spaces larger than it really is.— 
N. P., Nebr. 


MAKE USE OF THE ANNUALS 
Nothing can ever take the place of 
annuals in beautifying the little bits of the 
world around our own homes. Without 
the annuals, first year results would not 
suas be ible. With annuals most 
excellent effects may be obtained, par 
ticularly when one has an idea as to the 
— to which different flowers will grow 
and a knowledge of the color of bloom, 
season, and so on. 

You can have annuals ranging in height 
from only three inches to fif teen feet or 80, 
from sweet alyssum to the giant sun- 
flowers. There are tender ones, and the 
toughest sort of customers, as well, for 
old Jack Frost to wrestle with. ; 

The taller ones are particularly desir- 
able as screens to hide unsightly views of 
objects, for backgrounds, and the like. 
There are those of intermediate height 
of course, and the smallest ones for beds 
and edgings. 

Among the big fellows that grow the 
highest are sunflowers and this is an n- 
nual that has ~ ally received less attention 
than it deserves. In fact, my first experi- 
ence with it was as a weed. They really 
are of value when properly used in simple 
plantin They are easy to grow—just 
plant the seed in well-prepared ground 
along about corn-planting time and keep 
the ground stirred until the day when the 
ang is up high enough to take care of 
itself. 


Cosmos is one of the tall-growing fall 





Promptnese 1» 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644 GSTREET, WASHINGTON,D.C. 
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flowers which is a great favorite. The 
flowers are daisy-like in form, borne in 
great profusion on plants of feathery green 
foliage. In the north it is well to start 
the plants in the house and transplant out 
of doors when danger of frost is past. In 
the warm sections of the country the 
robust plants make full growth from seed 
sown out of doors, and I have known cos- 
mos to self-sow in Kansas, and presume 
it would do this also in other localities of 
like climate. It is wonderful as a mass 
planting in borders and against the wind- 
break or along fences in heavy masses at a 
distance from the house. 

Castor beans can be depended on for a 
tropical effect and when used sparingly 
may be made an attractive addition to the 
planting. 

Among the annuals of medium size to be 
considered are basket flowers, dahlia, Jo- 
seph coat, love-lies-bleeding, sweet sultan, 
spider-flower, and heliopsis. 

The basket flowers grow to a height of 
about three feet, and bear thistle-like 
flowers. They should be planted about as 
early in the spring as the ground can be 
worked. They prefer cool weather, and 
require care as to cultivation. 

Seed to Sow Indoors 

You can sow dahlia seed indoors in early 
spring and have flowers the same season. 
By digging the roots after the first frost 
and storing them as you would sweet 
potatoes, or in sand in a dry cellar where 
there will be no frost, you can have earlier 
results in succeeding years. The tubers 
are simply planted like potatoes. 

No flower garden is really complete 
without the rare blue of the larkspur. 
Here is a plant which grows to a height 
of two to two and a half feet. They are 
easy to grow in a cool moist soil. 

Scabiosa is an old-fashioned flower 
which is very attractive for borders, bear- 
ing flowers of many different colors, suit- 
able for cut flowers. The seed is sown 
in the open ground after all danger of 
frost is past, and bloom usually appears in 
about three months. 

You can grow your own winter bouquets 
of straw flowers in any good fertile garden 
soil. Altho you can get good ae from 
seedings made in open ground afte ger 
of frost is past, better results are he rom 
starting them in the house or hotbed and 
transplanting them once or twice. 

Plant about twelve inches apart to allow 
for full development of the flowers. 

The group of plants growing just a trifle 
less in height than those just mentioned in- 
cludes gaillardia, or summer chrysanthe- 
mum, cockscomb, rudbeckia, lupine ms 
dragon, salpiglossis, African marigold, an 
baby’s breath. Then among those — 
a half a foot less in height are Job’s tears, 
four o’clock, mignonette, godetia, rose 
everlasting, and globe amaranth. ‘Then 
stepping down another bit in height, there 
is candy tuft, French marigold, pinks, 
sweet william, poppy, petunia, and the 
pansy, sweet alyssum, forget-me-not, and 
verbena. 


FLOWERS FOR DECORATIONS 

Goldenrod is a wild flower that we think 
we must use, but there are several good 
hardy garden bloomers that will be = 
the t hing for decorations where we cannot 
go out into the byways and gather golden- 
rod. I have had calls for hundreds of 


Golden Glow blooms when I was a florist. 
Ladies who entertain want to decorate 
with autumn blooms and flowers are not 


plentiful at this season. I have discovered 
that other colors are not wanted so much 
as ye llow, and Golden Glow is beyond 
doubt the best yellow fall bloomer, for the 
flowers are perfect balls of gold when well 
grown, and are not coarse like the double 
sunflowers. It grows six feet high and 
will make large clumps in a year or two, 
band icing hundreds of blooms. Being 
ardy and growing as readily as a weed it 
is worthy a place in the background for 
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My yh“ “ * > eee Sout yony ja Seren cngine 
. a ‘ tha ve ry feature 


the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have thisengine bear my name.” 

Y. Epwarps 


‘EDWARDS ) 
FARPI 
ENGINE, 


markable Engine 


value on the market. And you 
threshing machine, etc. Do 
F RE Soup eunentiion 8 work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 


What Users Say I would not have any other.” 
Fer .20, ther farm engine wan L. Blake, gt Hassibal 
and easy to operate. It is only New York, says: “Only engine Free Trial Offer 
one engi the Ccomomical for all jobs. I run a Now—I want to prove my 











































oS ie give 28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- claims to you. I want to send 


rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so = saw, a washer,a pump, you an Edwards Engine for ab- 


nder, gas it sure runs solutely free trial. Just write 
Sag yt yt them fine. It has perfect run- your name and address on cou- 
put it to waste. —— balance, and it sets quiet pon and mail. I will send at 


ywhere once complete details about my 

Change Power "Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- farm engine and about my free 

as toulan Island, Ontario, says: trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
“Have given my Edwards four tion. Mail coupon now. 


It fe a 6 H. P. when you need 
bg 14 i: Glue con geet xare Steady work and like it 


ne. It uses very little fuel. I 
%._or any power in be- run a 28-inch cord wood saw, AILTHIS COUPON 
-—— J fone oe : also a rip eaw, 8-inch printer, ty! 

propo used ensilage tter, shaf OTOR Ohio 
remarkably low at all times. shop, - a — —s - ARDS S00 Sprinatel 
Adjustment from one power to and pump. Have had ten other t or obligatio > send 





is instantaneous. engines and the Edwards beats ' Without cost ® cotion of yous 
Burns Kerosene a pn tiie, el . pana details of your ie 
Operates with kerosene or gas0o- Jersey, says: “It'sa great pleas- — wae 
line. starting, no crank- ure to own an Edwards engine. ’ el 
ing. The greatest gas engine J] run a wood saw, cement mixer, —" 
Address 
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The most independent 


farmer on earth 


oe California farmer has more to be grateful for and less to worry 
about than any other farmer. Why he prospers and how you may 
join him, if you have a reasonable stake, are told in an interesting 84- 
page booklet “Farming in California.” It answers your questions 
about farm life and opportunities here— where crop values are twice 
the national average. It tells about soils, credits, irrigation, climate, 
cooperative marketing organizations, living conditions and how farm- 
ers get ahead, in the Great Central Valley (400 miles long) and other 
fertile valleys that radiate from San Francisco. Sixteen chapters of 





They came facts—written by unbiased authorities. It will be sent free by Caui- 
—they saw ForNIANS INc., a non-profit organization of citizens interested only in 
—they stayed the sound development of the state. Catirorntans Inc. will help to 


get you well located. Send coupon now for “Farming in California.” 


“Weown 40 Saar. Wehave 


ee than d va during elghe | MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 








“Back home the children 

were locked up all winter . 

and enflered onecold after San Francisco, 
another. ey are 140 Montgomery St., Room 906 
outside and don’ 1 

olde. — AP t have Please send me the booklet, 

“Farming in California.” 

“Duetoa 
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sensationally pe. Ajtalta, $t0.58 ope bas Timothy $2.90; 
Grane, $4 Write’ today 
Ere yamt aes ign aise as 
Have — uy. gaz _—, direct _t-. save the 
. et. We can save you or free samples 
m seed Gen ship from warehouse. 
Heme of Berry Seed Co. ris if r eee gy iste D from SLARINDA, IOWA 


$1000 Get 800-Acre Farm GET A FARM 


Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
100 Cattle, 2 Teams, Crops pa Sage? 4 = never better to buy good lands at 
Le ge handy town; est. 3000 cds. wood, | prices that Will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 


tena see terms. y which state interestea in. Ask about 
500,000 ft. timber; master’s house, barn, nt y LA, "AG 




















orharmenting the home grounds.—R. R, 


uses, $8000 needed Send for Booklet No. 27. dress 
tie Pi oost ba big “ie py ee ato H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
Strost Farm Agency, 427 CN Marquette Bidg., Ii. | 1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, 
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SINCE I COUNTED MY BLESSINGS 


ORE than once I have been guilty of 

half-envying my city friends, but that 
was before I had the experience of being a 
city friend. 

All my life I had lived in God’s great 
open country, but last summer my discon- 
tent culminated in a city home, in one of 
the greatest cities of our Middle West. 
There we had gas for cooking, electric 
lights, hot and cold water in the house, 
and were within easy walking distance of 
good libraries, church and theaters. 

Such a thing as baking day was un- 
known tomy neighbors. OnSaturday they 
stepped to the telephone and ordered their 
baked goods, but not such baked goods as 
we farm wives know. What would I not 





My Colorado farm home 


have given then to be able to dip into that 
can of thick cream, back on the farm, 
or to have helped myself to a well-filled 
egg basket. But there are no such treats 
for the city housewife. Even when her 
income is larger than the average, plenty 
of thick cream or an abundance of fresh 
eggs is an unheard-of extravagance. 

And how I missed the farm home store- 
room! Instead of the delicious jellies, 
preserves, sauces, pickles and home-cann 
vegetables, I had to be content with what 
I could afford to buy. 

And washing day! I had to be content 
to hire my washing done, or else hang my 
snow-white wash on the line, only to see it 
grimed from the factory smoke. 

I have mentioned my city neighbors, 
but in reality they were not neighbors. 
Only one called on us during our six- 
months’ sojourn. The children had plenty 
of playmates, but they were of such a sort 
that I would much rather that the children 
played alone. Instead of a forty-acre 
pasture, they had only a wee bit of a 
three-cornered yard to play in; but even 
then they were fortunate, as many families 
live in upstairs apartments where there is 
no playground at all. 

I have been, then, the country lady 
and the city friend, and once more I am 
the country lady. But it is somewhat dif- 
ferent now than it was before, as now I 
can count my blessings without a thought 
of envy for my city friend.—N. P. 


“BABY CAN DO IT” 
_ “No, no,” objected little Hubert, pull- 
ing his mittens away from his mother. 
“Baby can ‘do it; baby can put ’em on 
his own hands.” 


“Of course you can,” his mother 
agreed. “But mother can put them on 
more quickly and we must hurry to catch 
the car.” The child accepted rather re- 
luctantly his mother’s assistance; he did 
not, of course, wish to miss the car be- 
cause riding on it was one of his chief 
delights, 

“Baby can get up alone,” he announced 
when the car stopped for them. 

“Yes,” said mother, “but the man is in 
a hurry so you must let me help you.” 


And she tucked his sturdy little body 


expertly under one arm and climbed 
aboard. 

“Baby can get on the seat alone,” per- 
sisted Hubert. The car was not crowded. 
“Certainly,” his mother agreed and ap- 
parently left him to his own devices. The 
little fellow struggled to.climb upon the 
high seat but the upholstery was slip- 
pery and he fell back, bumping his head 
against the seat ahead. After several 
attempts he succeeded. “Baby climbed 
up alone,” he announced triumphantly. 

“So I see,” answered his mother pleas- 
antly. “That was very nice, I am sure.” 
And when he had become absorbed with 
the wonders he saw thru the window the 
mother turned to her friend. 

“Isn't it strange how unlike two broth- 
ers can be?” she said. “When Richard 
was a baby I waited upon him constant- 
ly. Like so many mothers, I found it a 
joy to do everything for him. Hubert 
would never have let me_do that even 
had I wished to do so. It seems as if 
the first words he ever said were: ‘Baby 
wants to do it himself!’” 

“Well, I prefer a child like Richard,” 
answered the friend. “I like a child I 
can hold and coddle and do things for.” 

“And yet a child needs to be inde- 
pendent,” said Hubert’s mother. “Be- 
fore I realized it, Richard had become 
a regular little ‘rag-baby,’ never think- 
ing or planning or doing a thing for him- 
self but depending upon me for every- 
thing. We had quite a struggle before 
he learned to do things. for himself and 
before I learned to be = let him! 

“T suspect there is a possibility of the 
independent child becoming too self- 
sufficient. So I try to be certain that 
little Hubert sometimes accepts help 
and advice from his mother or some 
other authorized source. And we re- 
frain from paying too high a tribute to 
some of his rather astonishing achieve- 
ments. Trying to do things for himself 
is certainly a trait that ought to be en- 
couraged in a little child.”—A, M. A, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 

Life is very much worth living for the 
young folks on the farms of Vanderburgh 
county, Indiana. One feature to which 
they look forward is the annual boys’ 
and girls’ camp. To this camp, which is 
held in August of each year, since its in- 
auguration three years ago, boys and 


Varderburgh county, Indiana, club camp 


girls from Vanderburgh and adjoinin 
counties gather, under the supervision o 
county agents and home demonstration 
agents, for a week of real recreation. 

Interwoven thruout this week of play 
is considerable instruction, so inistered 
as to seem part of the play. Instructors 
from Purdue university and authorities on 
homemaking and icultural problems 
meet the boys and Be pe the camp and a 
certain part of the day is devoted to lec- 
tures and demonstrations. 

Each boy and girl provides individually 
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A Comabision 
of Enduring 
Charm 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a 
soothing, refining cream that by daily 
use ——_ any tendency to roughness 
or pping. It tones, freshens and pro- 
tects complexion from injury by 
dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. Soft- 
ens the skin to a velvety smooth texture. 
is so simple to apply and se sure in its 

that it readily bécomes the 


y 
cream of all who try it. 
face powder. Let the use of 


Hinds"C 

Aimed WF CaM 
become a part of your daily 
program and note theresults. 
Sold druggists, departmen 
stores, 5 and stores, general 
stores, or by mail, postpaid. 3 sizes: 

B@ 10c,50c and $1.00.Send money order 

| or stamps. 
Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, 
if you give name of your dealer. 
A. S. HINDS CoO. 
Dept.65 Portland,Maine 


PrettyHands 


They Show Everywhere 


No need to hide them or feel 
embarrassed when they’re {in use if 
they are soft, smooth, pretty hands. 

se lemons—rub the hands with 
half a lemon, night and morning, 
if the skin is dry, rough, red or 
cracked, 

Note the transformation 
few days. 

Lemon juice seems to affect most 
hands as no other agent can. 

It’s Nature’s lotion, a whitener 
which millions use today to msure 
youthful looking hands. Why not 
take advantage of it? 

Begin now to use this method 
daily. Keep a half lemon handy ina 
saucer by the sink or wash bowl. 

The richest juice, best for the 
hands, comes from California 
Lemons. Be sure to get this kind. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


California Lemons 
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the following rations for the week: one 

und of ham sliced, not too thin; one 
ive chicken; one-half pound of lard; 
one dozen eggs; twelve potatoes; four ears 
of corn; one quart of beans, ready for 
cooking; one small head of cabb ; one- 
half pound of sugar; four young beets or 
carrots; one small onion; six ripe tomatoes; 
twelve peaches or apples; one-half pound 
rice; one pint of jam or preserves; one 
glass of jelly; one-half pound of butter; 
one-half pound of raisins; one- poun 
of coffee; a prepared lunch for the first 
meal at camp. 

Each boy and girl provides his or her 
own bedding, bringing a double blanket 
or a blanket and quilt; an empty tick to 
be filled with straw, or a cot; a pillow and 
a sheet. They also provide themselves 
individually with toilet articles, a plate, 

inking cup, knife, fork and spoon. 

In addition, those who have them brin 
indoor baseballs, bats, volley balls an 
nets, horseshoés and other games, fishin 
tackle, graphophones and other musi 
instruments. 

The cooking is done out of deors on 
second-hand stoves and improvised ovens 
by mothers of the boys and girls who vol- 
unteer for the service. Wood for the 
cooking is collected by the boys of the 
camp. The food is served and eaten cafe- 
teria fashion. 

Camp discipline is largely in the’ hands 
of the boys and girls themselves. There 
are few rules. However, there are these 
fixed “camp laws”: No collar or tie; no 
hats; no powder or paint; no smoking; no 
rolled stockings; all sleeves rolled up; no 
boy or girl gives more than two consecu- 
tive minutes to any one of the opposite 


sex. 

Dog soldiers chosen the first day of the 
camp see that all rules are enforced and 
report the day’s pe my at the camp- 
fire session which closes each day. It is 
during this period that tricks are per- 
formed, stories are told, songs are sung, 
readings given and other features of enter- 
tainment enjoyed. 

There is a visitors’ day when parents of 
the boys and girls may visit camp and 
when other friends may look in upon them. 
All visitors, however, are subject to camp 
rules and under the jurisdiction of the 
“dog soldiers.” 

A pageant, “A New Day Dawneth,” 
written for the camp this year, proved to 
be of such magnitude that it was impos- 
sible to prepare and give it at the camp. 
The pageant, which depicts life from the 
beginning of time to the — day, and 
which is built around boys’ and girls’ 
club work, was given instead at the Vae- 
derburgh county fair, hundreds of boys 
and girls taking part.—C. 8. 


THOSE OLD TUBES 

After the girls get their fancy handbags 
made, after sufficient garters have been 
cut (very narrow) for little legs and to hold 
en diminutive rubbers, after the old high 
chair has been reseated with a split piece 
of the precious stuff, after the men have 
cut four or five-inch lengths (of the extra 
size tubing) for shucking wristers, after 
making rug mats with narrow tubing 
oe. after retreading the kitchen stairs— 
if there happens to be any left of those 
old inner tubes, the best possible use to 
which it can be put is to cut it into one 
and a half or two-inch strips, the length 
of the door inside; tack it on the door, 
with the tube’s natural curve toward the 
door, stretching the rubber enough so that 
it will cup toward the sill, 

These may be used on either inner or 
outer doors and will eliminate the drafts 
under the doors of so many of the made- 
to-rent-only houses in which we are 
obliged to live for the first few years of our 
fatto life, until Dad can “get a real crop” 
and begin “toddling on his own,.”— 
Elizabeth Mack. 
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You, too, can get it regularly- 
by using your spare time at home 


No Canvassing—No Selling 


Some 
Gearhart Pay Checks 


Three hundred to four hundred checks 
like these go to Gearhart Home Earners 
EVERY BUSINESS DAY IN THE 
YEAR. The amount of each varies with 
the time given by the earner, but monthly 
earnings of $20, $25 and $30 are com- 
mon, while some make as high as $70 
and even $80 a month for SPARE TIME 
WORK ONLY. If you have any free 
hours in the day you, too, can receive such 
checks regularly. 


GEARHART 


Knitting Machine Co. 
Manufacturers of Knitting 
Machines Since 1888 Pa 
228 West 4th Street sas 
Clearfield, Pa. .¢ 
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¢ 








Thousands are getting cash from 
Gearhart, weekly or monthly, 


through Gearhart’s liberal plan. 


OU want more ready money to pay 
bills or buy extras. You needn’t go 
without it. Using only your spare time 
at home, you can obtain this needed 
extra money by making Standard Hose 
onthe Gearhart Hand Knitting Machine. 


Easy to Operate Gearhart Knitter 


The Gearhart Hand Knitter, the fastest” hand 
knitter, has a proud reputation of 36 years 
of unfailing service, You, like hosts of other 
Gearhart home earners, will soon learn to op- 
erate this compact, handy machine. One hor 
earner writes (and she repeats the experi... . 
of others): “The checks come in at the ri-.it 
minute—just when I need the extra dollars ror 
something I want. I knit two or three hours a 
day—during otherwise unused time. I make $10 
or $12 a week with my Gearhart Knitter.” 


Gearhart Money-Back Guarantee 


Gearhart fully protects your home-earnings with 
an tron-clad k guarantee that you will 
understand the operation of the simple, reliable 
Gearhart Machine and make Standard Hosiery 
with it, in accordance with the liberal terms of 
our Guarantee and Contract, or we will ask you 
to return the machine, and it will not have cost 
you a cent. You send in to Gearhart the hose 
you make, and receive your liberal pay check 
(like those reproduced in this advertisement), 
together with more yarn in the exact quantity to 
replace what you used. Thus you continue mak- 
ing as much hose as you wish and getting regular 
pay checks—under a definite contract binding 
the Company to pay you for knitting Standard 
Hosiery for 10 years. 


Send for Free 
“Guide Book” Today 


Don’t put it off until tomorrow 
—tomorrow never comes, Fill in 
the coupon and mail it now. We 
will send you free your copy of 
the Gearhart “Guide Book” to 
home earnings, with actual sam- 
ples of knitting. This is your 
golden opportunity to get the 
ready money that will buy you the 
comforts and luxuries of life. 


This Coupon Opens the Door ag 
to Bigger Home Earnings |“ GEARHART 





and Better Living. ae MachineCo- 
Sign and Mail , 228 West — 


it Now. 7 Please send me without 
charge, samples of Eating ond 

4 _ my copy the “Gearhart ide 

Pos Book” to Bigger Home Earnings. 
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A township sewing class in Vermillion county, Indiana 


What Is Your Particular’ Trouble? 
Alter Your Dress Patterns to Fit Yourself 





By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


APER patterns are cut for standard sizes and for average 

heights. The woman who conforms to these measure- 

ments has no difficulty in obtaining a perfect fit, provided 
she buys the proper size, which is determined by the bust 
measure for dresses and the hip measure for skirts. Should she 
be tall or short, extra large in the waist and hips, or extremely 
large in the bust, with only a normal waist and hit measure, the 
problem of altering the pattern to suit her individual needs 
rests with her. 

The logical time to make these alterations is whén the 
ment is cut, not afterward. ‘Fitting in” or “letting out” is 
ps »ssible where alterations are very slight, as most patterns allow 

or some variation in figures. If it isa 


Take the pattern out of the envelope and hold it up to you 
to determine whether or not the length is right and whether you 
must allow for a hem. See where the waist line comes. It 
should come just to the top of the hip. This is also the right 
place for the crosswise slash so popular in one-piece dresses. 

It isn’t a bad idea to pin the pattern together and slip it on. 
You may be agreeably surprised to find that the alterations you 
need are not such big things after all. If the dress is to be of 
delicate material it 1s wise to make a model of unbleached 
muslin, cheap cambric, or an old sheet, working out the altera- 
tions on this and doing any fitting that is necessary. When cor- 
rect, rip the model apart and cut the real dress by these pieces. 
This does away with undue handling 
of the material. 





matter of several inches, her problem is 
one of mathematics and the extra size 
must be incorporated into the pattern 
where it is needed. 

On every pattern is a table which 
gives the corresponding waist and hip 
measure for every bust size. A study of 
this will enable you to determine where 
subtractions or additions are necessary. 
There seems to be a firmly fixed idea that 
extra size must be allowed when buying 
a pattern. This is not true and accounts 
for some of the misfits so often seen in 
homemade dresses. Six or eight inches 
are allowed for body movements, so the 
extra room is already there. 

Never try to cut a pattern “up” or 
“down” because you happen to be able 
to borrow it from a neighbor. It takes 
an expert to do this correctly and there 
are nine chances out of ten you will lose 
the lines of the pattern entirely. 

The bust measure should be taken over 
the fullest part of the bust, high up under 
the arms and straight across the back. 
The neck, shoulder and armseye are the 
important lines in a dress and these are 
the lines your pattern should give you. 
Alterations can be made im less con- 
spicuous places and on more easily 
altered lines. 

For instance, take a woman who meas- 























The usual shoulder seam is a straight 
line from neck to armseye, on top of the 
shoulder where it is out of sight. A short, 
trim shoulder is the most approved line. 
It is both slenderizing and youthful. 
Wide shoulders, back or front, give a set, 
square look to the figure and add years to 
one’s age and pounds to one’s weight. 
Much sleeve trouble comes because of 
too long a shoulder, which naturally 
throws the sleeve out of balance. Right 
over the round bone in front of the 
shoulder is the proper place for the arms- 
eye. It should run straight down, back 
and front, with the least possible curve 
toward center front or center back of 
garment. 

Altering patterns is really very simple 
once you know how. It can be done by 
swinging the pattern out te the side to 
increase the width and drawing it back 
toward the center front (or back) to de- 
crease the width. This applies to one- 
piece dresses, coats and ion Skirts 
are such simple affairs that any addition 
in the width can be made on the sides or 
’ on the seam lines. The diagram in th: 
center of this page should make the 
alterations perfectly clear. New cutting 
lines are indicated by dotted lines on «ll 
diagrams. 














ures thirty-six hust, but has a hip meas- 
ure that goes with a forty-six bust. The 
thing for her to do is to get a thirty-six 


ag 40 





Diagram 1 indicates the alteration 
necessary to increase the size of waist and 


ms, dod hips.. Suppose, according to the table 








pattern in order to get the correct neck, 
shoulder and armseye line and add width 
to the body of the pattern to take care of the extra size of the 
waist and hips. Or take the opposite: Suppose a woman has 
very wide shoulders, a full bust, but normal waist and hips. 
She should buy her correct bust size, and then decrease the 
width of the body of the pattern, or the amount of fullness that 
goes with her large bust size will spoil the lines of the dress. 
There is another figure very common among women of middle 
age—narrow shoulders, with large bust, waist and hips. In this 
case it is best to buy a pattern one size smaller than the bust 
measure calls for, because of the narrow shoulders, and add extra 
width to the entire length of pattern. The actual bust size will 
give too long a shoulder and too wide a back for this type of figure. 





on the pattern, you find you need four 
inches extra hip size. There are two 
seams to work with and each seam has two edges. Divide the 
total amount by four which is one inch: Adding one inch to the 
edge of each seam, you add two inches to each side, or four 
inches to the garment. To cut, lay the pattern on the materi:! 
cut neck, shoulder and armseye and stop. Measure out one 
inch at lower edge of blouse, or if aone-piece dress, seven inchs 
below normal waist line (this will be the largest part of hip) and 
mark. Swing pattern out to this mark, using lowest point 0! 
armseye as a pivot. Cut-along edge of pattern and you have 
added required size without changing the lines of your pattern 
in any way and without slashing it. Add to the width of back 
in the same way if necessary. (Continued on page 156 
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Package of 5 cakes— 
at your grocer—]Oc 


» 


Its delicious flavor 
comes from the yeast 


east Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 
1 Better Health —Se- 
ted, whole yeast in easy- 
take form—a dietary 
rrective to stimulate the 
petite, improve digestion 
1 help you get greater 
ength and energy from 
ir food. Take regularly 
i see how much better 
i stronger you feel. At 
druggists. 





end for free sample and 
-scriptive circular SF- 2 





That rich, creamy flavor which you have 
always associated with home-made bread 
can best be obtained by using Yeast Foam. 
For this yeast not only produces loaves 
that raise with a full-rounded crown and 
uniform texture—it actually adds a satisfy- 
ing and tasty flavoriness that gratifies every- 
one’s longing for real home-made bread. 


Just try it yourself! 


Ask our expert 
what you want to know 
about bread making 
Hannah L. Wessling, for- 
merly bread expert, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 











NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





will be glad to answer any CT Please send yeast cake Please send me sam- 
ion ¢ : for baking and free ple Yeast Foam Tab- 
question about flour, eons booklet, “The Art of lets, a tonic food for 
temperature, mixing, Making Bread.” health. 
kneading, rising, molding, 
baking, etc. Name_ a = 
Address- . 





Let’s Have a Valentine Party 


By BERTHA AVERILLE 


¢ hen ente rlain- 
] 


ends, arrange 


T ERE is 
probably no oe- 
easion all the year 
round when it is easier to give 
a charmingly pretty and enjoyable 
party than on St. Valentine’s day. It is 
the most sentimental of occasions, and even in 
the present fashion of brutal frankness of speech and 
conduct it is fun to go back to the days and the ways 
of our grandmothers and our mothers. February 
14th is not the time for hair-raising stunts and the 
like. Everything must keep to the spirit of the day. 
Originality in makin f the conventional 
decorations of hearts and cupids is not hard to attain. 
It is not necessary to make an effort to be violently 
Let your own judgment be your best guide 
in n all your plans. ‘This little article is more 
concerne th the things to serve at your party than 
with the actual plan of the party, but a few suggestions 
interest and he Ip. 
invita very clever ones can be con- 
ng red paper in such a way that when 
finished you have a double heart which opens down 
the center. To make a pattern, mark off an eight- 
inch long strip of paper into fourths; foid on the two 
outer marks so that the edges meet at the center line. 
Lay a heart pattern of exactly the right size upon this 
nd cut around. Write your invitation 
rts, and fasten the “‘doors’”’ shut with 
white paper. The verse may read: 
heart-y Please come to my party. 
1925. Six o’clock. Marian Kent.” 
Or it may read in 
any other way you 
choose to write it. 
Hearts and cupids 


ing use ofl 


original. 


will be of 
As for 
trived by fold 


tions 


“For a good time 
St. Valentine’s Day, 





The center piece, a huge crepe- 
paper tulip, conce als fav- 

ors. Four bud vases 
substitute for can- 

ad I 8, ¢ ach holdi ng 

a pi nk rose 


bud 


piece, flanked with 

tall candlesticks hold- 

ing red candles. An airy 

bow of red or white tulle may 

deck the basket handle and each 

candlestick, if it seems to be desirable. 

Such a centerpiece does, of course, block the 

view across the table, but at an affair of this kind it 

is quite all right. The guests may peep around it if 
they wish! Use penny valentines for place cards. 

For a supper to be Served early in the evening—a 
dinner, really—the following menu will be found very 
nice: Cream of tomato soup with croutons; roast 
chicken with dressing; sweet potatoes; sweet pickles; 
cranberry jelly; “valentines’’; cocoanut salad with 
cheese sticks; St. Valentine dessert and coffee. 

For the soup, I like best to use the canned tomato 
soup, combining it with rich milk. Just before sending 
it to the table, top each cup with a spoonful of whipped 
cream, and on top of the cream put a dash of bright 
red paprika. For the croutons, cut thin slices of 
stale bread into small squares and toast these in the 
oven. Serve them hot. 

The “valentines” are made in the following way: 
Mix together and rub thru a sieve two cupfuls of flour, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Sift these 
ingredients, then rub in two generous tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Moisten with a scant cupful of milk. 
Sprinkle board with flour, and put dough upon it and 
roll it to a thickness of one-half inch and square in 
form. If not square trim it and roll it a little more. 
Spread a heaping teaspoonful of butter on this, then 
spread one cupful of sugar on it, then a cupful of 
currants. Sprinkle a little cinnamon or nutmeg over 
this and roll like a jelly roll. Slice and put slices in 


A glass basketcontains mayonnaise for the chicken salad at right. The salad 
may also be served encased in warm rolls, as described in the article 























ations. If you are serving at 

ions suggested in the photo- 
especially nice If you are to serve 

e, a tall basket of spicy red carnations 
white narcissus makes a lovely center- 


11 


a buttered pan, and bake in a quick oven for twelve 
minutes. These are to be eaten piping hot, as bread. 
The cocoanut salad is especially good. 
To make the salad, add to three-fourths of a cupful 
of cocoanut half a cupful of (Continued on page 132 
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Coleman Quick-Lite 








| Gasoline Lamps Better Light for 
and Lanterns 


Every Use—Everywhere! 


A tll 


(ne 





‘COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Factory and General Offices: 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
Branches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. 
Canadian Factory, Toronto, Ontarie. 
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Your Heart 






would not accept 
a substitute if it knew 





T is little more than a mean- 

ingless gesture to pay hom- 
age to the dead without being 
sure that positive and per- 
manent protection has been 
provided for the remains. 










Therefore it is unbelievable 
that any one could accept any- 
thing less than the highest 
— of protection avail- 
able. 








For more than a quarter of a 
century the Clark Grave Vault 
has been demonstrating that 
no water can enter it. Never 
has this vault failed because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature, and 
is constructed of most durable 
metal, Keystone copper-steel. 










Leading Funeral Directors 
recommend and supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and give 
with each one a Fidelity Cer- 
tificate which is proof of ity 
genuineness and embodies a 
fifty year guaranty. 









Less than Clark complete protection 
és no protection at all! 







THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 















=) 
GRAVE VAULT 

This trade-markis on every genuine Clark 

Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 


the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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EB YERY day the mail brings me 80 
many enjoyable letters from the read- 

ers of this department but the other da 
I received one which was of particular in- 
terest to me. 
A mother of wn-up boys and girls 
had written asking my cate as to 
whether or not she and iather should stay 
in the living room when the girls were 
entertaining friends (or dating, as she 
expressed it). That letter set me to think- 
ing about what restrained feelings some- 
times exist between young people and the 
older geyeeten, which is not at all as it 


shoul 

Personally I have oy» th t that 
it looked foolish for the whole family 
to leave just use daughter had a date, 
for every right-thinking man even 
tho he is but im in a girl 
is interested in meeting her family, and 


the family should be interested in him. Ur 
course father and mother will likely not 
care to spend the whole evening w th the 
young people but all should enjoy visiting 
together for a while. 

hen sometimes a young man wants his 
best girl friend to spend a Sunday or a 
holiday at his home and the girl is 
reluctant to or if she does go is self- 
conscious and ill at ease. It is only 
natural that a man who likes and is inter- 
ested in a girl should want her to know his 
family and it really is worse than silly for 
the girl to be embarrassed about accepting 
his invitations (tho, of course, they must 
come from his mother also). When a girl 
is invited to a man’s home she should make 
the same effort to be a pleasing guest that 
she would in any home. 

Altogether my very best suggestion for 
happy friendships between boys and girls 
and both families concerned is for all to 
be cordial and friendly, one to another 
not silly and gushy but frankly interested 
in the welfare an happiness of all. 


Questions and Answers 


“What is the best kind of writing paper 
for a boy to use?” asks a young man from 
Kansas, and a girl from North Dakota 
wishes to know what is the best choice in 
stationery for a girl to adopt. , 

Writing paper for a man should always 
be strictly conservative. Plain white or 
gray paper is absolutely the rule. It 
Should be larger and sturdier looking than 
that chosen by girls, measuring usually 
five or six inches wide and about eight 
inches long. 

For » girl or woman, a good quality of 
paper, fairly conventional as to shape and 
appearance is best. By conventional we 
mean that it should never be ruled or be 
scented or oddly shaped, nor very elabor- 
ate. The flap of the envelope should be 
plain and not overly long. At present 
colored linings are in fashion, and young 
girls may enjoy quite gay envelope linings 
without overstepping the bounds of 
taste. For their mothers, thin white 
paper and envelopes lined with gray 
tissue are in the very best taste. Plain 
white paper of good quality is always in 
good taste. Colors are not in favor, tho 
one may use pale gray or cream if she 
wishes. 

Very often we are asked how to write 
love letters and letters of condolence. To 
answer these in general I should like to 
quote from “Etiquette,” by Emily Post: 








“Intimate letters of condolence,” she 





February, 1925 
save. “:~2 jise fove letters, in oz: they 
are wc sacred te follow a set form. 


feel. Say that and nothing clee. Sit down 


at your desk, let your thoughts dwell on 


the you are writing to. 
‘ “Bon't dwell on the details of illness or 


the manner of death ; don’t quote endlessly 
and scripturee ... The 
more D a note can ress a hand- 
clasp, a thought of sympathy, above all, 
a genuine love or appreciation of the one 
who has gone, the greater comfort it 
brings . . . Grace of expression counts for 
not. ; Sincerity alone is of value.” 
Don't, I beseech you. try te follow 
examples in the writing of eitker love 


letters or letters of condolence. Say what 
is in your heart, as simply and sincerely 
as you can, and your letter will be treas- 
Averille. 


ured.— Bertha 









































LET’S HAVE A VALENTINE PARTY 

Continued from page 130 
broken nut meats and two cupfuls of 
diced tart apples. Toss 'ight)» with a fork 
and dress with a French dressing made 
with n> tablespoonful of lemon juice, two 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-eignth tea- 
spoonful of paprika. Serve on crisp 
lettuce leaves. 

For the St. Valentine dessert make a 
cherry-flavored gelatine and pour into a 
large, flat so that the gelatine will be 
about an inch thick. Bake sponge 
cake also in large, flat sheets. ith a 
cookie-cutter cut both gelatine and cake 
into heart shapes, and place one of the 
eake hearts between each two of jelly 
Serve on lace-paper doilies, topped with 
whipped cream and red carded cherries. 

uch fun can be had a¢ dessert time 
passing around the valentine: rtich have 
served as place cards, and reading the 
sentuments on them. 

sn gaey See to tonnage ts ink of 
seatin at tables, a very pretty and 
enjoyable — or tray — >» can be 
planned. It may be a very slight ‘unch, 
or —_ a filling one. From the foous Je 
scri below you may take your choice. 

Chicken rolls are as good as they are 
new and original. To make them, take 
French rolls or homemade buns and hollow 
out one side, using a sharp paring knife to 
“dig” with. Fill the cavity with chicken 
salad or with finely minced chicken. boned 
and mixed with cream or chicken gravy. 
Place the rolls m a hot oven for just a 
moment. Arrange a plate for each gut, 
putting on it one of these rolls topped wita 
a spoonful of mayonnaise. Have on the 
plate also one nut-and-raisin sandwich and 
one of walnuts and cheese. To make the 
filling for the first, chop finely one and one- 
half cupfuls of seeded raisins with half a 
cupful of nutmeats; moisten with lemon 
juice, and spread between slices of but- 
tered bread. For the second, grate one 
cupful of cheese, add two tablespoor‘uls 
of chopped nut meats &nd mix to a cream 
with six tablespoonfuls of fresh tutter. 
Spread this on thin slices of Boston brown 
bread, which has been steamed in baking 
powder cans. 

For dessert, serve fruit tarts or marsh- 
mallow ice cream and valentine cakes. 
The tarts are made by cutting pie pastry 
into heart shapes with a cookie-cutter, ant 
building up the edges with narrow strips 
of the crust. Fill with preserves or jam, 
bake, and serve with a spoonful of whipped 
cream on each. 

To make marshmallow ice cream, beat 
the yolks of three eggs, add one and three- 
fourths cupfuls of granulated sugar and 4 
few grains of salt. Stir iri by degrees three 
cupfuls of hot milk, place over boiling 
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water, and cook and stir until the mixture 
coats the spoon. Cool, add one pint of 
heavy cream, flavor with two teaspoonfuls 
of vanilla, turn into the freezer; pack in 
ice and salt and partially freeze, then add 
two cupfuls of diced marshmallows and 
continue the freezing until firm. 

For valentine cakes, measure out three- 
fourths ofa cupful of shortening, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, three eggs, one cupful of 
milk, three cupfuls of pastry flour, three 
level Peseta of baking powder, one 
cupful of seedless raisins. Rub to a light 
cream the shortening and sugar, add the 
well-beaten yolks, and when this is 
beaten light ‘add the milk. Mix together 
flour and baking powder and beat into 
egg mixture. Fold in the beaten whites of 
eggs and the raisins. Bake in small cup- 
cake tins, and ice with a white frosting. 
Place a candy heart in center of each. 





























USES FOR LEFT-OVER LINOLEUM 


There are always several places in 
every kitchen where the wall becomes 
especially soiled, often making it seem 
necessary to re-paper while the general 
condition of the room is still very satis- 
factory. Back of the oilstove may be 
one of these places; or behind the sink 
or the box-drain. A piece of linoleum 
fastened to the wall with a flat wood 
molding finished like the wood trim of 
the room looks well and is highly satis- 
factory as it can easily be wiped clean at 
the stroke of a damp cloth. 

Every household has a cupboard or at 
least a shelf devoted to such utensils as 
iron pots, heavy skillets, and the like, 
and keeping this cupboard neat and at- 
tractive is usually a problem. Fit the 
shelf with a cover of linoleum which is 
kept varnished and it will always be 
easy to clean besides offering a very at- 
tractive appearance. 

An exceedingly disreputable old work- 
table can be made to seem new by paint- 
ing the legs neatly and providing the 
top with ry ee linoleum cover finished 
round the table edge with a metal bind- 
ing. Such a cover wears for a long 
time, does not absorb odors or stains 
and is always easy to clean. 

Quite often the stairs in a farmhouse 
offer a problem. Perhaps a carpet is 
too great an expense or is too hard to 
keep clean. Sometimes the steps are 
badly worn or paint does not wear well 
on them or bare steps seem too noisy. 
In all these instances linoleum solves the 
problem. Cut strips of linoleum to 
over as much of each step as you de- 
sire and tack it in place. Paint the ends 
and risers neatly. If a good design of 
hnoleum has been chosen the stairs look 
well, are not noisy and are kept neat 
with the least possible trouble. 

A linoleum cover for the porch table 
may be very pleasing and is much more 
satisfacto an a cloth that blows 
about in the wind or is affected by rain. 
A remnant of linoleum makes a most 
satisfactory porch rug or one to be used 
before a door where there is much track- 
ing in of mud and sand. 

Very small pieces of linoleum may be 
cut into suitable shapes to be placed 
under plant jars so as to protect table- 
tops and window sills. 

[f the house does not possess a water 
system, cover the washstands in the 
boys’ room with a neat, small-patterned 
linoleum; it looks quite as well as a 
cretonne cover and you will be rewarded 
by the boys’ satisfaction and gratitude. 

[In fact, the uses for those left-over 

es of linoleum seem always to ex- 

d the supply. Tempting remnants are 

ered in the stores also for those who 

e discovered useful ways of utilizing 
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Rid your child of Constipation 
Doctors Have Now Found a Safe Treatment 


IF you allow constipation in your baby or older child you are risking 
the health, even the life of your little one. 

Remember, your baby is helpless—unable to tell that constipation is 
making its life miserable. Consequently, you must be able to recognize 
Feverishness, fretfulness, night terrors, grind- 
ing the teeth in sleep, convulsions—any of these may indicate that 
poisons from baby’s stagnant intestine are flooding the little body. 


signs of constipation. 


In older children biliousness, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, warn that con- 
stipation is present. This condition, un- 
checked in youth, may become chronic 
all through life and may even lead to 
more serious consequences. In constipa- 
tion, according to intestinal specialists, 
lies the primary cause of more than three- 
fourths of illness, induding the gravest 
diseases of life. 


Avoid Laxatives — Say Doctors 


Don’t resort to pills, salts and other 
laxatives. A noted authority says that 
laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come constipation. Their continued use 
tends only to aggravate the condition 
and often leads to permanent injury. 


Lubrication is Better 
Medical science has at last found in the 
Nujol lubrication method the best means 


of overcoming and preventing constipa- 
tion. Nujol gently lubricates and softens 














ull pieces of linoleum. 


the food waste. Thus it helps Nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol also soothes the suffering of piles, 
relieves the irritation, brings comfort, 
and helps to remove them. 

Nujol is not a medicine or laxative and 
cannot gripe. Like pure water it is harm- 
less. Nujol is used in children’s and 
general hospitals and is prescribed by 
physicians throughout the world. 
Nujol makes the system as regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit of 
internal cleanliness—the healthiest habit 
in the world. For sale in all drug stores. 
Made by Nujol Laboratories, Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


A Lubricant—not a Laxative 
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Beautiful 
Chair 


Over 1000 other bargains, Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


= Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring ‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes."" Shows everything for parlor, 
orch, a3 -room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Barge ces on famous Symphonola 
Phono aa, Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player- Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
ears to pay. Satisfaction or money 

heck below article interested in, 


O Home Furnishings 
OPianos or Players 
C Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write 
‘0-DAY for big FREE Book, 
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Fruits for the Children 


HE old saying, “An apple a day keeps 

the doctor away,” would be truer if 
we substituted an orange for the apple, but 
the old adage shows that in the long ago 
some persons had observed the bene- 
ficial effect of the use of fruit upon the 
health. Modern science has shown the 
wisdom of the use of fruit and that we 
might well pattern after the ancients 
and include several varieties in our daily 
menu. 

Fruits are one of the most valuable 
foods in our diet. Nearly everyone likes 
them. They are such appetizing foods. 
A big red apple, a glass of orange juice, 
a tinkling glass of grape juice; can you 
think of snythiog that tastes better or 
more refreshing? The various fruits give 
such a variety of flavors that are de- 
lightful to the taste, while the colors are 
a feast for the eye. But fruits serve 
many more purposes for our bodies than 
as appetizers alone. 

Vitamins are substances that are neces- 
sary to the body. There are several of 
the vitamins. Since their exact chemi- 
cal nature is not definitely known we 
refer to them as vitamins A, B, C, D, 
etc. They are not the substances from 
which our body tissues are made but in 
some instances are necessary, as in bone 
and tooth development, for the building 
stones to be properly put together. The 
muscles, the nerves, the digestive organs 
do not function efficiently without their 
supply of vitamins, and if the vitamins 
are withheld completely for some time 
death results. Fruits are especially rich 
in vitamins B and C. B is necessary for 
growth, for health, and to prevent diges- 
tive disturbances and beri-beri. C is 
necessary for growth and tooth develop- 
ment and to prevent scurvy. Fruits on 
account of their effect on the digestive 
system are good body regulators and 
prevent constipation. They also furnish 
some minerals needed in the body and 
while they are called acid foods, the 
acids they contain are organic and when 
the fruits are utilized in the body their 
reaction is alkaline. The alkaline re- 
action of fruits and vegetables is needed 
to balance the acid reaction of meats, 
eggs and cereals in the body. 

Oranges and Milk 

Children need more fruit in proportion 
to their size than adults do, for they are 
growing and need a greater proportion 
of vitamins. Everyone knows that a 
malnourished child is not so efficient 

physically or mentally as a normal one, 
eee children on account of habit or 
some other reason do not take a = 
tity of food sufficient for their 
needs in three meals and need widitineet 
food between meals. Fruits are splen- 
did to use in between meals. A test was 
carried out in one of the public schools 
of Berkeley, California, under the. direc- 
tion of-the University of California, to 
obtain “A comparison of the value of 
milk and oranges as a supplementary 
lunch for underweight children.” It was 
found that the children taking the orange 
juice made a greater gain in weight than 
the ones taking the milk. This does not 
show that the child does not need milk 
for nothing else can take the place of 
milk as a bone and muscle builder. The 
orange juice taken between meals was a 
better appetizer and since it did not 
deaden the child’s apnetite, did not pre- 
vent his eating a sufficient quantity of 
food for lunch and dinner. Then it gave 
more vitamin C than the milk would 
give. 

In planning the meals for the day in- 
clude at least two fruits and more if at 
all possible. One fruit should be used 
uneooked as vitamin C is wholly or 
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partially destroyed by cooking. It is 
well on account of their high content of 
both vitamin B and C to inelude one 
citrus fruit in the list each day. If three 
fruits are used one may be a dried one, 
one a citrus and the other some variety 
in season. 

Children can . taking fruits at a 
very early age he fruit should be 
ripe and be prepared properly. Strained 
orange juice may be given from birth, 
strained cooked prune juice at five 
months, but notice that both are strained 
for children of these ages. Cooked apple 
sauce and prune pulp, put thru a sieve, 
are given in small quantities at eight 
months of age. At a little older age any 
fruit juice free of seeds and not too ex- 
tremely acid may be given to children. 
Remember the young child is eating 
about three times as much per pound of 
body weight as an adult and cannot take 
things in chunks: One day while in the 
office of a child specialist physician 
friend, a mother brought in an ariemic, 
thin-looking child. The specialist pre- 
scribed orange juice, baked apples, spin- 
ach soup, mashed carrots and so on, say- 
ing, “Lots of them and see that he eats 
them. No bananas, no pork, etc.” After 
the mother had gone I asked the spe- 
cialist why he said no bananas, for I 
knew he let his own child have them. 

Bananas for Children 


He said, “I know that mother. In the 
first place she wouldn’t select ripe 
bananas, secondly she wouldn’t prepare 
them properly and thirdly she would let 
the child bolt them in large pieces. 
Bananas that are ripe enough to eat 
should have black spots on the skins. 
For young children, bananas are better 
baked in their skins until the juice be- 
gins to” ooze out.” Peaches, pears and 
similar fruits if ripe enough may safely 
be given to a well child at three years 
of age. Strawberries should be mashed 
until smooth for young children, or give 
the juice. Blackberry seeds are irntat- 
ing and astringent so only the juice 
should be given. Apples, pears, peaches 
and oranges as well as bananas may be 
baked. 

All the fruits suitable for young chil- 
dren can of course be given to older 
ones. The time when they can first be 
gv en raw depends on their ripeness and 

ow they are prepared. For example, 
raw scraped apple may be given safely 
long before the child can actually chew 
raw apple himself. If you are in doubt 
as to whether the child should have a 
fruit or not remember that juice and 
cooked mashed sauce can be given first 
and raw ripe scraped or mashed fruit 


ext. 

Fruits should be used without sugar or 
be prepared with only a very small quan- 
tity. Many of the canned fruits would 
be better if they contained less sugar. 
Sugar in itself is not harmful, but it can 
be used for only one purpose in the 
body. It can not build on muscle or 
nerve tissue. It can only furnish energy. 
Heat is one form of energy. If it is not 
all used up as energy it can be changed 
into body fat. Did you ever stop to 
think that altho the taste of sugar is 
pleasing, when we eat large quantities 

of it we are partially starving some of 

the cells of our bodies? With too much 
sugar we do not eat enough of other 
foods to give the cells of our bodies 
enough of the kind of food they need. 
We should -not, therefore, sweeten our 
fruits too much. 

Fruits are a necessity in our diets and 
we should use several of them each day. 
Growing children need larger amounts of 
them than adults do—Belle Lowe. 
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LITTLE DAUGHTER PREPARES 
SUPPER 


Little daughter came home from school 
e afternoon recently with the request 
it I allow her to get supper. As it had 
een a busy day I had no dessert prepared 
| allowed her to make the following. It 
s very good and somewhat unusual 
sides being very simple to make. 
One-Egg Cake 
egg beaten with a pinch of salt 
scant tablespoonful of shortening 
cupful of sugar 
[ix until creamy and add: 
-upful of cold water 
ae flour and 1 tablespoonful of baking 
,owder 
teaspoonful of vanilla 
hen baked, she iced it lightly with an 
ng made by adding boiling water to 
-half cupful of powdered sugar. 
Then taking a one-quart can of pears 
ich had been canned without sugar, she 
ptied them into a shallow baking dish 
nd sprinkled a scant cupful of brown 
igar over them. Next she added a few 
pinches of ground ginger and set them on 
top grate of the oven until the sugar 
melted down toa caramel. The pears were 
t juicy. 
It wa a very proud little eight-year-old 
ly who meted ber share of the supper 
t evening, and well she might be.— 
Mrs. F. B. 


THOSE TEDIOUS TASKS 
Why is some work so wearing when it 
ually is not hard? Almost every 
sewife has some tasks that make her 
nduly tired and nervous. Many times 
ey tire because they annoy. 
Mending is a burden to most over- 
mothers. It piles up so rapidly 
id requires so much time for accom- 
ishment that we go at it like a whirl- 
ind and tire ourselves out in a useless 
ideavor to get it done. 
There is such a satisfaction in gettin 
iece of work done! It is the cained 
it compensates us for our endeavor. 
Usually the things that tire us so much 
e the tasks about which we never have 
it satisfied feeling—never are done! 
Plain sewing for a large family often 
lls in this tedious, tiring class, as does 
inning, housecleaning and gardening. 
Here is one solution for the problem 
hich I have found most satisfactory. 
When there is no pressing reason for get- 
ting the work done at a particular time, 
! budget it—so much each day or each 
week. Unless you have tried this method, 
uu have no idea how restful it seems to 
nervous and weary woman. “I shall 
levote one hour every day or eve 
ek—or every month—to this task,” 
cide. “I shall weed so many garden 
s each day until it is done,” “I shall 
n one room each week.” 


nding, choosing the most essential 


» that “it is done” feeling. Then if 
re is more time that can be devoted 


my day’s stint and I feel satisfied. 
Of course, if one has plenty of time 
| strength there are many arguments 
ivor of rushing the work thru and 
f the way. But when there is more 
x than one pair of hands can do, this 
of making a daily or weekly budget 
e work is a real help. 

isn’t nonsense, as some women will 
It is a psychological truth. It 
so often the actual work we do 
lrays our nerves and tires our bodies | 
s our mental attitude toward that | 
the undone tasks and our frantic 

to accomplish the impossible. 
doing that tiring task bit by bit, 
vy day for that is the way we have 
it in the end, anyway. Wear out 
edious tasks. Don’t let them wear 





it—A. M. A. 





A MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 














Mother will tell you 


FTEN a child can’t understand why you let 
him eat one kind of food and refuse another 
kind. But the intelligent mother will try to 


explain all such things in a 
reasonable way. 


OU don’t need to be 

“scientific” to explain 
why Karo is a remarkable 
health-building energy 
food for growing children. 
You only n to know 
that the chief food element 
in Karo supplies the natu- 
ral “fuel” for the body— 
DEXTROSE. Much of your 
energy and vigor comes 
Pee Bi ail 


T’S why Karo helps 
to store up vitality and 
to build fs ie health. 
There are three kinds of 
Karo—Blue, Red and Or- 
ange Labels—the nutritive 
value and digestibility of 
all three are practically 
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Get This 


Beautiful cAluminum 
Syrup Pitcher—W orth 
$1.00 for 40c and 5 
ro Labels 
Buy 5 cans of Karo from 


40c and you will receive 
the Syrup Pitcher by 
parcel post. 
Advertisi 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 
17 Ba Place 
New Y¥: City 
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Karo Syrup 


Twice a Day 


Strengthens Children 
In Work and Play 
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Take a Good Look 
at This Heel 


It is the Goodyear Wing- 
foot Heel, famous for its 
lasting spring and its long, 
long wear. Insist on it when 
you buy new shoes—hun- 
dreds of good shoe manufac- 
turers equip their shoes with 
Goodyear Wingfoots. Ask 
your shoe repairman for it 
when you are getting new 
heels put on your shoes. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GOOD“YEAR 
WINGFOOT 
HEELS 
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To introduce unbeat- 
aSte values, classy 
tyle. rfect fit of 
OGRESS tailor- 4 


i w ffer, 
MONEY 331495 tailored to 

measure any style 
suit of your choice, delivered postpaid. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction or Mone 
Back Other wonderful values up to $39 50. 
AGEN TS EARN $9 to $18 DAILY 


spare time showing our 
WANTED ixmples to friends’ and 


neighbors 

















ctytes, tape measure, etc. 
Complete outfit and simple directions, 
FREE, write at once. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Borer 


inside two years. Meets al! — a —~ 
trance to col and the jeading professions. 
Sere oix erat cal courses are described in our 
Free Bal letin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-299 Urexel Av. 468th St, © A.3.1923 


EASY WAY TO $10 A DAY 


Our household necessities, jewelry, perfumes, soaps, 
extracts, foods, spices, rupber goods, bath towels, fancy 
boxes toilet soaps, sell at sight Every home a pros 
pect. Fast sales, quick repeat orders, big profits. Won- 
derful money-making chance for YOU. Get Our Fres 
Catalog Now-——-Today. WESTERN PRODUCTS CoO. 
Dept. 175, 606 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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| a smooth unbroken line. 


a figure that is wide across the back, but 
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i PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirte—lowest factory prices 





WHAT IS YOUR TROUBLE? 
Continued from page 128 


Diagram 2 indicates alteration necessary 
narrow shoulders, with extra size 
bust, but normal waist and hips. This is 
one of the figures for which it is best to buy 
one size smaller than the actual bust meas- 
ure. Extra size is needed only thru chest 
and bust and it is «ery easy to put it 
where it is needed. Cut neck and shoulder. 
The pattern is one size smaller than actual 
bust measure so two extra inches must be 
added to the bust measure in front. Meas 
ure out one inch on side of pattern, an 
inch below lowest point of armseye (indi- 
cated by dotted line in diagram). Swing 
pattern out to this point, using extreme 
point of shoulder as a pivot. Cut armseye 
and swing bottom of pattern back to 
original position, then cut underarm line. 
Diagram 3 indicates alteration to in- 
crease size of bust, waist and hips, and 
still keep a narrow shoulder. Get pattern 
one size smaller than bust measure calls 
for. Cut neck and shoulder. Determine 
amount to be added to bust and hips and 
measure out at side of pattern required 
amount at bust and hip line. Swing pat- 
tern out to these points, using extreme | 
point of shoulder as a pivot, and cut arms- 
eye and underarm line. Additional width 
is added to entire length of pattern. 


A Cure for “‘Hiking” 

Diagram 4 gives a “cure” for the 
“hike” or tendency to pull up at center 
front that so often comes with one-piece 
dresses. It is due to the bust being very 
full or the chest very high. Measure up 
from the neck edge an inch or an inch and 
ahalf, depending on the sizeof the bustand 
connect this point with the extreme point 
of shoulder. Measure up the same amount 
at center ee and draw in a new curve 
for the neck, otherwise addition made on 
shoulder will drop neck too low or make 
it too large for a collar. The same altera- 
tion can be used on the back of a dress or 
blouse for the girl whois round-shouldered 
or the elderly woman who is stooped. In 
either case the length is added just where 
it is needed and the back or front hangs in 


” 


Diagram 5 is the reverse of 3, and is for 


flat in front. Here it is necessary to ‘take 
out some of the fullness in front. Cut 
neck and shoulder. Mark original under- 
arm line with pins or chalk. Lift up pat- 
tern and measure in on bust line whatever 
amount is necessary. Half an inch will 
take a full inch out of the whole front. Re- 
place pattern, drawing it toward center 
front, until side edge of pattern is on mark. 
Use point of shoulder for a pivot. Cut 
armseye and underarm line. Excess width 
is thus taken out without changing size or 
shape of armseye. 

Diagram 6 shows how to fold out excess 
width at neck edge on the front. This is 
an alteration almost always necessary for 
flat-chested figures. Start fold three- 
fourths of an inch from edge of front, tak- 
ing out whatever is necessary. Make fold 
three and a half inches deep, tapering off to 
nothing at end of fold (really an old-fash- 


Diagram 7 is the same as 4 applied to a 
dress or waist with fitted kimono sleeves 
(seam on shoulder) and a square neck. It 
— itself. 

Jiagram 9 indicates where to take the 
sag out of a one-piece dress with crosswise 
slash at the side. Never try to “hang” out 
the sag. The aim of a crosswise slash is | 
to make a straight hem possible, so that 
the lines of plaids and check are not brok- 
en. Raise the sides by taking some 
length off the underarm seam. Baste be- 
fore cutting off to be sure it is right. Re- 
member the alteration is made on the 
waist part, not on the skirt. This diagram 
also indicates the line on which the dress 
is to be lengthened or shortened. To 








—biggest commissions— complete sample cotfit absolutely FREE. 
astuon Wear Shirt Co.. Dest. 562 Cincinnati.O. 


Write auick. F. 


lengthen, slash at this line (normal waist- 
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" Chase Pain Away 


‘with Musterole 


When the winds blow raw 
and chill and rheumatism starts 
to tingle in your joints and 
muscles, get out your good 
friend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white ointment 
gently over the sore spot. As Muster- 
ole penetrates the skin and goes down 
to the seat of trouble, you feel a gentle, 
bealing warmth; then comes cooling, 
w: ‘come relief from Old Man Pain. 

Better by far than the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster, Musterole does the 
work without the burn and blister 
Grandma knew so well. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, 
just rub on Musterole. 

Don’t wait for trouble; keep a jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. AskforChildren’sMusterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





A safe and soothing : 
remedy for cuts, , 
burns, or skin trou- 4 
bles. Protects, re- 
lievesand heals. Take 
internally for coughs 
and sore throats. 











PETROLEUM JELLY 


Chesebrough Mfg. ~o., Cons’d. 
New York f- 








Menthol 


COUGH DROPS 


LUDENS. 


quick relief to the 
Trouble Zone— your 4 
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Home Ast Go., 428 W. 58th St, Dept. S07 
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Now when I open the drawer I see the 


line) and pull pieces apart, adding what- 
ever length is necessary to bring slash to 
top of hip. If too long, shorten by folding 
out extra length on this line. 

Sleeves require alterations along with 
the rest of the pattern. Never cut a sleeve 
until the pattern has been compared to 
the size and length of the arm. A sleeve 
should be at least two and a half inches 
wider than the arm and long enough to be 

mfortable and becoming. Too short a 
sleeve makes an awkward line. An in- 
rease or decrease in the size of sleeve can 
be made on the seam line, provided it is 
not more than an inch and a half. If two 
inches is necessary, slash sleeve length- 
wise thru center, and pull pieces apart one 
inch. Then add half an inch to each edge. 
This alteration keeps the balance of the 
sleeve by adding half on top and half 
inderneath. However, two inches added 
width is only necessary for an extremely 
large arm. If it is necessary to take two 
inches out of the width, fold out one inch 
in top and take half an inch off each side. 
In cases where the sleeve is made smaller 
the underarm seam of the waist must also 
be taken in and possibly the shoulder seam 
also. Diagram 8 shows extra width folded 
wut and taken off edges, also how to add to 
length of straight sleeve. 

Diagram 10 indicates increase on seams 
for extra width on a dart fitted one-piece 
sleeve, an excellent type of sleeve, by the 
way. Dotted line thru upper part of sleeve 
ndieates where sleeve should be length- 
ened or shortened. Point of dart should 
come at point of elbow if sleeve is to set 
properly and feel comfortable. If point of 
lart comes below point of elbow, sleeve 
s too long and extra length should be 
folded out along dotted line. If point of 
dart comes above point of elbow, sleeve is 
too short and should be slashed thru 
dotted line and pieces pulled apart to 
idd necessary length. Additional length 

‘om elbow to wrist can be added to lower 
edge of sleeve. 

Diagram 11 indicates how the top of 
sleeve should be cut off to overcome the 

pull’ thru the top of the arm that is so 

ymfortable. Measure down one inch 
it perforation at top of pattern. Connect 
his mark with the rt in front and the 
notches in back, keeping the curve of the 

» of the pattern. 

Do not be discouraged because these 

Iterations sound complicated to you at 
first. Try them and see for yourself just 
how very simple they really are and how 
vell they will correct the fitting troubles 

i have always had. Just remember to 

ce your pattern “do” the difficult lines 
for you, then figure out what alterations 
cessary and put them where they 





AN EFFICIENT MACHINE DRAWER 


spools of thread in my. sewing 
ne drawer just would not behave. 
was in a hurry they would 

igle worse than ever. 
Finally I ended the trouble by taking 
thin board that would just fit into the 
ver and pounding two rows of shingle 
thru it. The nails are approxi- 
y two inches apart. I placed the 
rd in the drawer with nail points up. 


| I want at a glance and there are 
re tangled ends—Mrs. B. H. 


CIRCUS TOY PATTERNS 


have on hand a small supply of the 
ns for homemade circus toys, which 
‘ustrated and described on p: 118 
November issue of Successful Farm- 


VV 


preference to throwing these away, 
il gladly, as long as the supply lasts, 

set of the five patterns to anyone 
‘0 sends us a two-cent stamp. Address 
ur request to Editorial Department, 
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She ignored 
Nature's 
warnings 






Your teeth are only 2 4 out of 5 


that four out of every 
as healthy as your gums fered aceae 


The gums are the keys to health. You must keep $0,994 want to elude 
~ disease? 
them firm, strong and healthy if you would elude a 


Pyorrhea and its attendant ills — loosened teeth, 

neuritis, indigestion, anaemia and similar diseases. FT oad 
Forhan’s For the Gums contains just the right : 1 
proportion of Forhan's Astringent, as used by the | Just a8 2 ship needs 
dental profession in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It | under the water-line, 
counteracts the effects of harmful bacteria, hardens a Li aadl .— 
soft, tender gums and keeps them sound, firm and | 


pink. Furthermore, it cleans and whitens the teeth 
and keeps the mouth fresh, clean and wholesome. 
















If you don’t care to discontinue your favorite den- 
tifrice, at least brush your gums and teeth once a 
day with Forhan’s. 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan's 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 


forhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 








PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


You will be surprised how quickly Corona heal 
ing ointment soothes and heals chillblains, 
chapped hands, cuts, sores, burns, scalds, any 
fiesh wound on man or beast. Takes out the 
soreness and heals without blistering or smart- 
ing. A time-tested d 
farm. Send today for a big_«< 























with Fountain 


GO INTO BUSINESS S.x¢5721 
Pencils, Knife, = ; 


Pencils, Knife, Pea _ hing, Mooey making epportanity wnlimited Either men er women. 


selling 30 pckgs. Chewing Gum atSca poke. Write Tor it. | cent reer eee nae 
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Railways 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Desire to 


Render Good Service 


HE railways are confronted with the necessity of handling in 1925a 

larger freight business than ever before. Past experience and present 
conditions indicate the nation is entering an era of prosperity and that de- 
mands for transportation service will largely increase year by year. Upon 
how the railways are able to meet these demands will depend the pros- 
perity that can be enjoyed by farmers and other classes of people. 


The railways were returned to private 
operation five years ago under the 
Transportation Act, which required 
them to be honestly, efficiently and 
economically managed and assured 
them, if they were so managed, the 
opportunity to earn a “fair return” in 
order that they might be able to pro- 
vide adequate transportation service. 


A Record of Performance 


The railways cite their record of 
performance as proof that they have 
accepted in good faith, and given effect 
to the best of their ability to, the pur- 
poses of the Transportation Act. By 
the adoption of every possible economy 
they have largely reduced their oper- 
ating expenses. Reductions of rates 
made since 1921 are saving the public 
about $700,000,000 a year. Reductions 
upon farm products have been larger 
than on any other class of commodities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held the railways entitled to 
earn a return of 5% per cent on their 
valuation. The railways since the Trans- 
portation Act was passed have earned 
only about two-thirds this much. Never- 
theless, they have within the last two 
years been raising and investing new 
capital in locomotives, cars and other 
improvements at the rate of about one 
billion dollars a year. 

The results of this investment, and of 
increases in efficiency that have been 
made, are reflected in the improved 
service rendered the shipping public. 
Within the last two years the railways 
have handled more carloads of freight 
than ever before without “car short- 
ages” or serious delays. ‘ 


Farmers Rendered Adequate 
Service 


There were large advances in the prices 
of grain in the latter part of 1924. The 
farmers desired to ship grain in unprece- 
dented rapidity apd volume to take advan- 
tage of these higher prices. A serious car 
shortage would have caused them losses of 
many millions of dollars. There was no 
car shortage, but on the contrary in the 
months of August, September, October and 
November the railways promptly loaded and 
moved 1,133,000 carloads of grain and grain 
products, an increase of 25 per cent over 
the same nienths of 1923. The railways 
had to solve equal difficult problems Mm 
handling the crops of fruits and vegetables 
requiring refrigerator cars. 

Such transportation service is of inesti- 
mable value to producers and shippers. How- 
ever large future increases in business may 


be the railways’ desire to continue to render 
such service. They cannot do so unless al- 
lowed to earn a ‘‘fair return.’’ 
. . 
Situation of Western 
> 
Railways 

While some western railways are pros- 
perous, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion expressly held in its decision in the 
western grain rate case in July, 1924, that 
the western roads as a whole were not earn- 
ing a fair return. Their net operating in- 
come in 1923 was $88,500,000 less than in 
1917, and was only 3.94 per cent on their 
property investment. In the first eleven 
months of 1924 it was only 3.87 per cent. 
Practically all the capital western railways 
have invested in increased facilities since 
the war has been raised by borrowing and 
going more deeply into debt. They cannot 
continue to raise new capital unless they 
are allowed to earn an adequate net return. 


Freight Rates on Farm 
Products 


One means which continues to be advo- 
cated for improving the condition of agri- 
culture is a readjustment of freight rates 
that would involve a reduction of the rates 
on farm products. Only 7% per cent of 
the tonnage on eastern railways and only 
9% per cent of the tonnage of southern 
railways consists of farm products, while 
21 per cent of the tonnage of western rail- 
ways consists of farm products. Therefore 
such a readjustment of rates would espe- 
cially cripple western railways, upon which 
western farmers depend to get their prod- 
ucts to market. 

Since special reductions of freight rates 
on farm products were first proposed there 
has been a revolution in the relation be- 
tween freight rates and farm prices. The 
average freight rate on western railways is 
only 37 per cent more than in 1913. The 
average wholesale price of all farm prod- 
ucts, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, was 56.7 per cent higher in Decem- 
ber, 1924, than in 1913. Between June 2 
and December 30 the cash price of corn in 
Chicago increased from 77% cents to $1.28 
a bushel and that of wheat from $1.10 to 
$1.88. Present relations between farm 
prices and freight rates of western rail- 
ways afford no justification for special re- 
ductions of rates on farm products, 


What the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


> 
Said 

The Interstate Commerce Commission sald 
in its decision in the western grain rate 
case last July: ‘‘There is serious doubt 
whether farmers would not in many in- 
stances lose more from impaired railway 
service than they could possibly gain from 
a reduction in rates, even if the farmers 
would get the entire benefit of any reduc- 
tion made.’’ 

We solicit the co-operation of western 
farmers to enable western railways to fur- 
nish the transportation service the farmers 
require, 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic 


information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that you would like to ask 
will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC 


RELATIONS 


650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 

L. W. BALDWIN, President, 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 

Great Northern Railway, 
H. BE. BYRAM, President, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
8. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
Cc. BE. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
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IF I WERE A PARENT 


If I were a parent of rural school chil- 
dren, instead of a teacher, there are a 
number of things I should do, things that 
I think would promote the welfare of the 
school and thereby fulfill the school’s ul- 
timate aim, te better conditions for the 
children. 

In the first place, I should begin at the 
foundation pA see to it that in some way 
or another, by hook or by crook, the men 
put on the school board as directors were 
men capable of filling such a position. 
I know the director’s job is often, even 
usually, a thankless one. As far as a lot 
of things are concerned, he is a sort of 
“official goat.’”’ Nevertheless, the position 
of a director is an important one and 
should be properly filled. 

Who is qualified? There are several 
essential qualifications. While a broad 
education, university training and the 
like, is desirable, it 1s not essential. Ab- 
solute essentials, as I see the matter, are: 
first, enough education to recognize the 
necessity and value of education and the 
means whereby it may be obtained; 
second, sufficient business sense to ad- 
minister wisely and efficiently the dis- 
trict’s property and money; third, enough 
interest in school to make things “‘go.” 
As a rural teacher, I have always found 
that patrons make the best directors, tho 


|there are doubtless exceptions to this 


rule. 
A man who has children who are 


| directly and daily affected by certain con- 


ditions will naturally act more promptly 
where school business is concerned than 
one who is only indirectly interested. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with Gar- 
field’s definition of a university—‘‘A lo 
with Mark Hopkins on ene end and a cent 
on the other.” Unfortunately, most of 
us are not gifted with the ability of Mark 
Hopkins, hence we need something more 
than a log to work with. It is enough to 
discourage anyone to go to a dirty school- 
house with desks all cut and marked and 
perhaps propped up with sticks of wood, 


| with some windows broken and the others 


sc dusty that the light can hardly get 
thru, with one stove leg replaced by a brick, 
with no library except a backless dic- 
tionary and a copy of the state register 
for some twenty years ago, and with only 
a few large lumps of coal in the coalhouse, 
no kindling and no ax. From many dis- 


| tricts comes the complaint that teachers 


do not keep things in good condition. Only 
too often is this statement true. But whose 
fault is it? The teacher in her contract 
promises to protect the property of the 
district, hence it is her business to see 
that beyond reasonable wear and tear 
she at least leaves things in the condition 
in which she found them, and it is the busi- 
ness of the directors to see that she lives 
up to her contract. 


Let’s Get Acquainted With the Teacher 


If I were a parent, especially if I were 
a mother, I should make it my business 
to get acquainted with the teacher of 
my child. Parents everywhere should 
realize, but many of them do not, that 
there are at least two sides to every ques- 
tion, and that a child naturally is possessed 
of a child’s childish viewpoint. Without 
meaning in the least to misrepresent, 4 
child’s story often presents a distorted 
view of a matter, and the parent all too 
often acts upon this view without making 
any effort to find out about the other side. 
Misunderstandings and even quarrels are 
thus brought about, which a friendly dis- 
cussion would have prevented. 

These points that I have mentioned 
may seem small and hardly worth con- 
sideration, so trifling are they, but re 
member that Michael Angelo said, 
“Trifles make perfection, but perfection 
is no trifle; and it is perfection, or as neat 
perfection as we can attain, t we are 
— toward, teachers and parents 
alike, for our schools.—E. A. K, 
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association. 


Lengthening the Life of 
Farm Buildings 


It is possible to prolong the life of farm buildings at 
very low cost. The money spent will be returned ten 
fold or more in longer life, improved appearance and 
greater usefulness. 

In the March number of Successful Farming Mr. J. 
E. Davis will tell you in detail how to get the best 
results at the lowest cost. This article is the most 
practical and helpful we have ever read on this subject. 
Be sure to read it carefully. 


Will Brown Markets Plant Foods 


Regardless of the way you market the products of 
your farm you are really marketing plant foods. Your 
profit, therefore, largely depends on the amount of 
plant food in your soil. 

In the March number of Successful Farming I. J. 
Mathews tells how Will Brown of Michigan makes 
certain that the soil of his farm contains the greatest 
possible amount of plant food at the lowest cost. This 
article is of inestimable value to every farmer. 


Radio Experiences 


The March number will contain a page that will be 
especially interesting to radio fans. This page will 
consist of the experiences of farm radio users. Folks 
on the farm can undoubtedly get more real benefit from 
the radio than any other class of people. Market and 
weather reports mean so much more to farmers than to 
city folks and I am sure you will be interested in these 
short stories from gur readers. 


Putting the Cooperative 


Across 


The Cooperative Movement is constantly growing. In 
spite of all opposition and many discouragements it has made 
rapid strides during the past few years. 
of farmers are realizing better prices thru cooperation than they 
can possibly get thru the regular marketing channels. 
a real job to successfully organize and manage a cooperative 


More and more groups 


But it is’ 


In the March number Alson Secor gives the important details 
of the organization of the Minnesota Potato Growers Exchange. 
Those who are interested in cooperation will find a world of 
information in this helpful article. 


The Future of the Dairy Industry 


Mr. Gilbert Gusler, who has an article in this number 
of Successful Farming on the poultry industry, is 
writing a similar article for the March number on 
The Future of the Dairy Industry. Mr. Gusler knows 
what he is talking about. He doesn’t guess but secures 
all the available facts before giving his conclusions. 
His articles will give you facts about the future of the 
Dairy business that you probably couldn’t get from 
any other source without a great deal of expense. 


Sweet Clover—Friend or Foe 


We have all heard it said a good many times that 
everything in this world was created for some useful 
purpose. A few years ago it was hard to believe that 
this was true of “Sweet Clover.” Most of us have 
fought it with all our might as a useless weed that no 
animal would eat. 

If you are not now fully sold on Sweet Clover, you 
should by all means-read the article in the March 
number by Mr. P. H Stewart. This article explains 
in detail the many benefits from this once hated plant 
and tells how to use it to the best advantage. 


Correct Limes in Lingerie 


In the Home Department of the March number, 
this article by Willa Wilcox Krum, on home seWing, 
will appeal to mothers and daughters alike. Under- 
wear can be made pretty and attractive just as easily 
and inexnsively as it can be made unattractive and 
homely. And what a difference well-fitted underwear 
makes in the “set’’ of a dress! 

We know that “‘Correct Lines in Lingerie” will de- 
light the many women who have written us to ask for 
more articles by Mrs. Krum. Sketches will help tell the 
story and pattern numbers are given. 


SIX BIG MAGAZINES IN ONE 


Read the Big March Successful Farming 


_ The March issue of Successful Farming will be one of the largest issues we have had this 
winter. It will be crammed full of the suggestions and helpful articles you need at the begin- 


ning of your crop year. 


The few articles listed above are just a hint of the many good things you can look forward 
to reading. Every department will be well represented, making the March number truly SIX 


MAGAZINES IN ONE, thoroly covering: 


Farm Economics 
Poultry 


Dairying 
Livestock 


Boys’ and Girls’ Department 
Home Department 


If your subscription is about to expire be sure to renew apm We know you will want to be sure to re- 


ceive this very helpful March number. 


It alone ought to 


e worth the price of a whole year’s subscription. 


More than likely some of your neighbors will want to subscribe for Successful Farming too. We’ll reward you 


liberally with cash commission or merchandise rewards for their subscriptions. 


Use the enclosed order blank. 


Our reasonable subscription rates are: 5 years for $1; 2 years for 50 cents: 1 year for 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“The Farmers’ Service Station” 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 





Des Moines, Iowa 
















































































FIRE ADDS UP 
HIS YEARLY GAINS 


The total is staggering—more 


than the country could stand if 


fire insurance did not help carry 
the burden. 

Inthisservice,the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has played 
a conspicuous part, having, for 


over a century, paid every honest | 


loss of its policy-holders. 

Farm property contributes 
largely to this annual loss. You 
may not have suffered, but you 
are only as safe as the extent and 
character of your insurance. Are 
you protected completely in a 
safe company? 

Hartford policies cover every 
form of loss due to fire. They are 
simple, complete, and sound. 
Why not let the Hartford Agent 
check up your possessions? He is 
an expert on farm insurance, 
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INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Hartford, Conn, 











The Hartford Fire Insurance Company ana the 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 

practically every form of insurance except life 
© u.F.1.co.'25 








HOME ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
RAINY DAYS 


The game of “Make Believe” is very 


popular among the little folks and one 


they seem never to tire of. It doesn’t 


take the time to direct this play as it 
dqes many others. I suggest fo 


r the 
busy mother that you take a large box 


and into it put the picture of every 
automobile you come across. The more 
you find the better. Cut them out 


roughly and put them in, leaving the 
closer cutting for the children. With 
their blocks or old cereal boxes they will 
readily construct a garage, and if they 
haven’t thought of it show them how. 
It will deli the children to cut out 
the tops, seats and tires and sell or loan 
them to a neighbor in the game. 

Save the old farm papers and adver- 
tisements that have pictures of animals; 
show them how to fold the paper down 
and cut double so there will @ stand- 
ard to hold each animal upright. 

You might have them at another time 

cut out from old magazines all sorts of 
things one can buy at a store. steney 
that has a fascinating power with chil- 
dren may be made of cardboard. With 
the money they purchase from the store- 
keeper articles they desire from the 
store. This may also be used as a les- 
son in mental arithmetic. It gives them 
practice in making quick and accurate 
change. 
One can cut by freehand three pigs 
and a wolf from brown paper, and the 
children will play at this a long time if 
they know the story. Other nursery 
rhymes and stories may be adapted as 
well as this one. 

If there are several small. children in 
the family it will more than pay to stop 
ten or fifteen minutes right after break- 
fast and start them happily on some sort 
of play. It is a good plan to start them 
early in the morning so they will not 
interfere with the housework. Make the 
play so interesting they won’t think of 
stopping —Mrs. B. F 


A FARMER’S WIFE 

A girl I know, born and raised in Des 
Moines, married a farmer recently and 
with a high heart started on the big ad- 
venture of life as a farmer's wife. I’ve 
often wished she lived near enough so I 
could “run in” in the afternoon and per- 
haps help her over some of the difficul- 
ties for, having been there myself, I 
know she has mountains of difficulties to 
overcome. 

Not many of us, before marriage, have 
had the full responsibility of a house- 
hold and there are countless little things 
which we hadn’t thought of before, that 
now loom as problems. But the city 
irl marrying a farmer has these prob- 
— multiplied many times. The chances 
are that she does not go immediately 
into a furnace heated, electric lighted 
model of convenience with a labor-sav- 
ing tool for every job. It is probably a 
drafty little house with a hard 
burner in the living room, sifting ashes 
on the brand new rug, and in the kitchen 
a wood range with puzzling dampers and 
drafts instead of an automatically regu- 
lated electric or gas stove. No sink at 
first, no linoleum, the walls drab, the 
oily mess of lamps every morning, water 
to pump and pump and pump, the wood 
box to | lled, that one may alwa 
have at hand the fuel to poke into the 


hungry maw of ‘that insatiable range | 
which, without eternal vigilance, is sure | 


to be “out” at the crucial moment. 
Churning is a mystery and bread baking 





an experiment for cooking classes, 


































Half Usual Time 


Amazing new method ‘gives you musical skill so 
quickly that one delighted student says, ‘It’s like 
being made a musician while you wait!" You learn 
by playing actual musical compo- 
sitionsright from the start—instead 
of tiresome exercise. As simple as 
|A, B, C, and as enjoyable as a 
game. Learn at home, by mail. 


Free Book and 


| Illustrated Folder 
Gai" Seer cee 





U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


| 92 Brunswick Bidg.,.New YorkCity | 
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And yet the city-girl-married-to-a- 
farmer who fails is one who would be a 
poor helpmate to her husband any- 
where. To most of them the very diti- 
culties are a challenge and so they gal- 
lantly lie to the croakers and knuckle 
down. Presently, lo, the lies are true! 
She does like it. She really doesn’t want 
to go back to the city. Here she is a 
full partner in her husband's business. 


In few other jobs does a man’s success | 
depend so much upon his wife. She| 
knows it, and therein lies the secret of | 


her contentment. It entirely fulfills one’s 
ideals of wifehood, this working side by 
side, struggling together, exulting to- 
gether, finding in this companionship a 
deeper love, a greater liking, a oneness 
which none of the trials of life can dis- 
rupt. “Soon she is a very child of the 
soil with such faith in its future that in 
spite of every discouragement she but 
nestles more cosily in her homestead, 
retrenches a bit more and waits for the 
turn of the tide. 

The quickest way to become a full- 
fledged farmer’s wile is to accept it as 
permanent, decide to like it and then 
enter into it as fully as possible. Read 
the farm papers thoroly and studiously 
and ask lots of questions of your hus- 
band. When such things as soil erosion 
dam, colony house, tedder, soil inocula- 
tion, mineral mixture, tankage, etc., are 
part of your voc abul: ary and properly 
placed in your mind as to what and why 
they are, you are ready to graduate from 
the interested listener class into the 
group of intelligent conversationalists. 
To banish the “stranger in a strange 
place” feeling, take part in the commu- 
nity activities, farm bureau and church 
work. You are always welcome and 
you meet some of the most interesting, 
worthwhile women ih your community. 
Help with the farm accounts and take a 
real interest in every single operation on 
the place. 

It’s easy to quit thinking of amuse- 
ment in the city terms of movies” and 
bridge, and throw yourself wholehearted- 
ly into nutting parties, berry picking ex- 
peditions, a swim in the river, a trip to 
a far deserted homestead to gather ap- 
ples of rare flavor from the solitary sur- 
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“You’ re Right, Mary! We Surely 


Do Need Some New Lanterns!” 


ARY objected to so much extra 
work in keeping old, battered lan- 
terns clean, particularly when nice, 

shiny new ones would cost so little. pena 
agreed with her when he stopped to think. 
Besides, he realized that the dented tubes 
of these old lanterns had deprived them of 
much of their former lighting power. 

Barring accidents and with good care Dietz Lanterns 


will last a Lifetime—but few people bother to take 
such excellent care of lanterns as 


Doubtless on your farm at this moment there are 
lanterns that should be replaced with new ones. 
Don’t forget to ask your dealer to show you Dietz 
“D-Lite” and “Blizzard” Cold Blast Lanterns. They 





vivor of the orchard. There can be 


more zestful fun and keener joy in farm | 


life than in any other, if you will but 
put it there. atch the sunsets and 
luxuriate in them, look for the gray- 
purple, the yellow and tender green of | 
the woodland in spring and the rich | 
tapestry of commingled colors in autumn. | 
Look for beauty and joy and lively, in- 
teresting work and you will find them. 

Look for drudgery and dirt and weari- | 
7 xy you will be engulfed—Mrs. H. 

AL. ae 











‘his dainty little motif can be used to 
e m cotton erepe or plain linen napkins, 
dresses for babies and little daughters. 
Tra vce from this pa —_ onto tissue paper, 


then transfer to cloth by means of 








shed more light. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


DIETZ 
No. 2 “BLIZZARD” 
LANTERN 





You can’t buy better— why pay more? 

ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on best paper! What more can pnt music a 

There are over 2300 compositions in the Century Prelude,” 
20cfin Canada), masterpieces tike "Rigoletto, a de,”” 
“Canzonetta,” “Flower Song,” “‘Hungarian Rha) ” eteo.— 
all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. " Ask for 
tury—Patronize the Century dealer. Century's low pace 


is only possible because ty small profit. Complete catalog 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


Pa onty Cale field MUSIC MUSIC exclusively — becouse 


they Enene 08 <0 all tha good music can be at half the 
price or less; and i AN appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 236 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


Send for free form * ‘Evidence 
PATENTS <: od “enomsed. tpemsed. “Lancaster (LBS, COFFEE $ 


tea tral ort , PAID 


















— Registered 
Patent Attorneys ir: United 5 Seats Canada. 2 ese cag! 
427 Ouray Building, _ Washington, D. C. Betfair” 118 ry St. Louls, Mo. 








Write for our free Guide Books and 
stag vaveut ions Send modelo src hef We carry no advertisements from firms 
— —— and Instr wrthy of 





carbon paper. 





Pree. 
VICTOR J. Wi & CO. w Se eens and detbeengs of ot Giaats 
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To IRON 


CutsIroningTimeInHalf 
New Invention 





ct 





makes ironing delightfully easy, 
j—. Ends hot 


See for yourself without risk 
how youcan save hours of lron- 


time—save 
and cut cost in two 





nity. De circular— 
New Way To Iron” —FREE |‘\:"e me personally, soy 
AKRON LAMP CO. Offer.” J. C. 
92 tron Street, Akron, O. 













Agents: *16 aDay 


We offer 6a day and 
an auto PRee No capital 
rience required. Start now 











The wonderful Jennings Plan 
makes big profits for rs. 
No delays—no waiting. You can 
workspare time orfull time. Prof- 
its right away. Write for sam- 
ple and Free Auto Offer. 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose E.97 , Dayton, Ohio 








LOOMS 











beautiful . Carpets, 
UNION LOOMS from 





fascinating and highly profitable 


Be sure to send for free 
tells all about wea 
fully low-priced 





9.90 
ONEY IN 
WEAVING at HOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
i ete., on 
and 
waste material.Home weaving is 


Weavers are rushed with orders. 






. o 
our wonder- 
* -operated looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 





Take advantage of the many 
advertisers are offering in 
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COOKING FOR BOYS 

[F YOU have a family of boys, either half 

or wholly grown, to feed and keep good- 
natured, you have probably discovered the 
close connection there is between a satis- 
fied vo and a contented mind. 
may be a trite observation but it is ever- 
lastingly true. 

It has been my luck, or fate, to cook for 
boys of all ages for many years. There 
follow a few of the dishes that have been 
special favorites and which, I do not 
doubt, have tempered many a criticism 
and helped them all to love me more: 

Potato Bargain 
4 slices of bacon 8 toes 


6 onions t and pepper 
3 medium-sized carrots Chopped parsley 
Chop the bacon and put into kettle to 

fry out, then add the onions and cook for 

five minutes. Add one quart of boili 

water and the carrots, cut into pieces i 

too to cook whole. Season with 

salt an pepper. Boil until the carrots are 
half-<done, then add the potatoes sliced 
thick and let cook until all are done. 

Sprinkle chopped parsley over the top. 

Veal Loaf 
Order from the butcher one d of 
veal, one-quarter of a pound of and 
one-quarter of a pound of salt pork all 
chopped together. Break up two crackers 
and soak for a few minutes in enough milk 


Kad t the chopped t three large 
to the chop mea 
tablespoonfuls of stewed tomato, one 
onion cut fine, salt, pepper and the soaked 
cracker. Mix these m ients thoroly. 
Pack into a pan about the size of a small 
bread pan end round the top a little to 
give it a good shape. with thin 
slices of the suet which the butcher gen- 
erally gives with the order. Rake for one 
and one-quarter hcurs in 3 slow oven. 
Meat Turnover 
Chop any cold meat except ham rather 
fine. ix with a slice or two of bread 
soaked in gravy, if you have it, or milk. 
Add one aioe onion and a little chopped 
celery, and season rather highly using salt, 
pepper and a little catsup or Worcester- 
shire sauce. Roll out a square of pie 
crust. Lay the mixture evenly on one 
side and fold over the other, pinching the 
edges firmly tegether by turning them in. 
Prick the top and bake until crust is 
brown. This is an elastic rule. More 
or less bread may be used, pen | upon 
the quantity of meat left over and the size 
of the turnover required for the family. 
English Monkey 
Heat one cupful of milk. Add one cup- 
ful of bread crumbs and three-quarters of 
a cupful of grated or crumbled cheese. 
Simmer slowly. Prepare toasted bread 
or crackers. Stir one beaten egg into the 
monkey just before taking from the fire 
and spread the mixture on the toast. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Egg Sandwich 
Lightly butter two slices of bread and 
lay a thin slice of ham on one of them with 
a sprinkle of pepper. Put a bit of butter 
ina pan. When hot break an egg into it. 
Prick the yolk and spread the egg out 
in the pan until it is about the size of the 
slice of bread. Cook on both sides, add 
salt, and lay it, smoking hot, upon the 
ham and cover at once with the other slice 
to hold in the heat. The egg warms up 
the ham and steams the bread, resulting in 
a most delicious and satisfying bite. 
Fruit Slump 
Almost any kind of fruit may be used 
for this except pears; peaches, apples, 
blackberries, huckleberries and cran- 
berries are especially fine. Stew the fruit 
with a little water and sugar to sweeten 
until tender, then lay over .e top small 


thick squares of buttered bread. Cover 
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lightly and let simmer until the bread is 
well steamed. Take out the bread and lay 
on a dish and cover with the fruit. Be 
careful not to have too much water. Serve 
with cream or your favorite pudding 
sauce. This is a splendid way to use up 
those big dry loaf ends that accumulate in 
the bread box. 
Apple Boy 

Slice apples into a round baking pan, 
sweeten and flavor with either cinnamon 
or nutmeg. Cover with the following 
dough: 

1 cupful of flour teaspoonful of 

2 level teaspoonfuls of  phemeeerhy =, 


powder 

Sift these together. Put an yolk 
into a cup and fill up half-way with milk. 
Mix with a fork and stir it into the dry 
ingredients. Put the dough onto a floured 
board and pat into a round shape of even 
thickness large enough to cover the top of 
the baki ng Pan. Bake for about half an 
hour, until you know the apples are cooked 
soft. Serve with cream or liquid sauce. 
Peaches may be used in the same way. 


2 langetablespoontulset 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
tter namon 
1 cupful of sugar 


lun ten eae of cloves and mac« 

13% cupfuls of flour 1 ul of small seed- 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking less raisins 
powder 4 tablespoonfuls of 


Cream butter and sugar, add other in- 
gredien® in order. Spread thinly in the 
} and bake to an even brownness. 

in small squares.—Alice A. Keen. 














Ordinary red checked linen dish-toweling can 
be made gaily decorative by embroidering 
black lazy daisies and French knots as in 
this illustration. On the blue-checked linen, 
use dark blue or orange floss. 


MONOTON Y—WHAT IS IT? 
The same thing to do, the same thoughts 
to think—that 4s monotony. Did you 
ever feel that you want to escape from the 
daily round of sweeping thé front porch, 
Seodian the dog, getting the meals, wasii- 
ing dishes, carrying the butter to the 
cooler, and the hundred little things that 
take but a minute but are essential and 
wearying? Well, I have. Did you ever 
wish you had lots of time to try all the 
new magazine recipes that seem too com- 
plicated to bother with? 

Well, one way to introduce just a little 
bit of variety is to decide upon certain 
things you would like to do, and gradually 
dothem. For instance I had often thought 
I would like to try a southern dish called 
molasses pie, but was in such a hurry that 
I made lemon or cherry or something I did 
not have to bother hunting up a recipe to 
use. Then finally I decided to make 
molasses pie one day; it was good, and not 
very much trouble either. A large letter 
file or a card file in the kitchen keeps 
recipes handy. Pick out only a few new 
ones you would like to try, then each day 
try one of them; it takes but a few minutes 
extra, and gives variety to otherwise 
monotonous meals. It is the same prin- 
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ciple as paying on the installment plan. 


Steal a few minutes each day for these 
little different things to make and do, that 
break the monotony, and you will never 
miss the minutes. In place of a plain 
ange l cake, try a chocolate angel food. In 
place of fried eggs, make an omelet. 

Monotony consists not only of doing 
the same things, but of thinking the same 
things over and over. When you are 
ironing, there is usually one thing you 
dread. Perhaps it is the shirts, so many of 
them to iron for fastidious male members 
of the household; for me it is the linen 
table cloths for they are not so quick to 
finish as the smaller pieces. Week after 
week you have the same dread of these 
pieces. Next time lay aside an especially 
alluring short piece af poetry to tack above 
the ironing board and memorize it while 
ironing these dreaded pieces. They will 
then become something to look forward 
to. The monotony will be gone.— 
D. W. McC. 


ARE YOUR JELLY GLASSES EMPTY? 

ng about the first of February most 
iallv find that their jelly 
narmalade, jam 
getting empty, 


wives U 
giasses, €2S Well & hel: 


und preserve jars art 


with nearly four months ye t before their | 


spring fruits will begin to ripen. These 
cold February days are ideal for cook- 
ing these well-loved sweets, and there is 
almost no limit to the delicious jams, 
ellies and marmalades that may be 
made fronf canned and dried fruits. 
Most of us also have a plentiful supply 
of winter applts in our cellars, and they 
may be used in a host of different and 
delightful ways. The wise housewife will 
now fill her empty containers, so that 
she will have plenty of prepared fruit 
last her during the busy days that are 
sc far distant The following re- 
i eas anc favorites in our 
yusehold : 
Applecot Butter 
Cook until clear, one pint of apricot | 
uice, one pint of apricot pulp, two pints 
of apple sauce, two scant pints of sugar 
und the rind of one lemon. After it is 
thick and clear it is ready to be canned 
in sterilized jars, or if the open jars are 
used, paraffin may be melted and poured 
over the top. 
Fruit Sirups 
Any kind of left-over fruit juices such 
as currants, cherries, plums, grapes 
peaches or almost any combination of 
juices may be used to make this sirup, 
and when made it has a score of de- 
lightful uses. It is delicious to use on 


ne 
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MERCERIZED C 





griddle cakes, is fine for use on home- 
made ice cream, or may be used in pud- 
ling sauces or cake fillings. Heat the | 
uice, and if it has not already been 
eetened, add to it half as much sugar | 
as there is juice. If it has been previ- 
isly sweetened, the amount of sugar 
used will of course depend on the 
mount already used. Boil it until the 
gar is dissolved, and if a scum rises, it 
uuld be skimmed off. These sirups 
y be canned in bottles, if desired, and 
fter the corks are pushed in tightly 
head of the bottle should be doped 
nelted paraffin wax. 
Raisin-Prune Marmalade 
Cover one cupful of raisins and one 
upful of prunes with water and let 
nd over night. In the morning cook 
fruit in the same water until the 
ines are tender. Then remove the 
eds and cut the fruit into Small pieces. 
A id three table spoonfuls of vinegar, one 
ul of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of 
mon juice, one-half teaspoonful of 
es and one-half teaspoonful of all- 
e.. Cook until thick, or about forty 
utes. If desired, half a cup of fine- 
chopped nut meats may be added a 
minutes before the marmalade is 
cen from the fire. 
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HOME WEAVING PAYS 20082 
TLE LOOMS’ Starts WEAVING cone 3 BOK sna own a pce 


& RUG MACHI 


BS. JDK 1O¢ 


Bee age of all the pretty 
gifts you can make with 
these popular edgings—hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, pillow cases, 
table runners and mats, tea 
napkins, luncheon squares— 
wonderfully effective designs 
that are beautiful and so 
durable they last a life-time 
when made with J.& P. Coats 
Mercerized Crochet. 


No work goes so fast as an 
edging—and has so many uses 
—send for your copy of Coats 
Book 18 today. 


If your dealer cannot sup Pply 9 you, 
send us ten cents an 
will mail it promptly. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 355, 315 Fourth Avenue 


J&P.COATS ge 


CROCHET 46% 





STEEL —e ~ AUTOMATIC FLY snift: 
make $10 and up a day. Send 

teach you how to 
tOWA, 






















J ee ome us your name and 
us dress — no = _ 
and we <i send you 
= 20 yards of firet cle piece 
3 in remnants from 

yards, for the remarkably - 
price of 61.96. Every bundle 
contains such materials as 
wy chambrays,fancy color voiles, 
: Dercales linenes,curtain scrim, 
crash and lawns. You can’t make 
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4, h 
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UBB 





your own — of goods. Bundles 
are worth double our price Jest bs 

5 ust write us a letter 
Don t Send { Penny stating that = want 
20 yards of remnants, and will send this Bundle to 
you. Pay the postman $1.96 for it. We have paid 
the tion charges. If the goods are not 
ter than you ex ed, return it at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money at once. Order 








by Mo. 3. 20 yards of p goods, prepaid, $1.98 
Walter Field Co. Dept. 71452, Chicago 
——_——_e—— oo ——— Oe ae SC 










OU . Fer Qu Fancy Spetteres. Etc. Send 
1 Conte + Me big deckag e of large, Poautifal eilk 
remnants, including! free quilt designs and agents’ 
catalog describing our 4-pound silk, velvet.ging- 


— and other remnant bargain bundles: solo, = 


BUNDLES ‘tions how to earn money at home by se 
UNION S. WORKS, ‘273 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, é. Ye 


Amazing New Way To Earn $60) 


Showing new kind of “wt shoes. Write 
wick for Real Samples. 


» Dept. 452 











Sevte-Are® [ne Week 


AGENTS *5 70*15 DAILY 


introducing NEW STYLE 
EED HOSIERY. ..Must 
wear or replaced free—All the Latest 
Styles—Fabrics and Colors—BIG 
PROFITS—Repeat orders bring you 
regular income. YOUR PAY IN AD- 
VANCE Just write orders—WE 
DELIVER and COLLECT—No cap- 
ital or experience needed—Samples 
furnished—All colors—grades includ 
ing finest full-fashioned silks. 
Mac-O-Chee Gr Statien 2852, Cincinnevi, Ohio 


en ouast 


made in the latest style from the finest goods, wil} 
you keep it, wearit andshow it toyour friends asa 
sample of my sensational $20.: 50 all-wool suitsguar- 



















Wonderful SILK and VELVETBARGAINS | anteed regular $50.00 vaiues? Could you use $3.00 
| an hour for a little spare time? 
| once for my wonderful new proposition. Just write 


If so, write me at 


your name and address on a card,jmail to Dept.349, 


| A. . WARD, 852 West Adams Street ou 


— Meaning "Bet. 
| Washes and dries windows. ps, scrubs, = wd 
All complete only $2.95. i half profit. 


HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 213 3rd STREET, PAIRFIELD, ‘wa 
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as y OUR Annual STATICE 

: 4 is not only a beautiful 

flower in the border, but 

. dries retaining its true 

colors, which are rare among everlastings, and 

have come to be indispensible to flofists in 

making expensive winter bouquets. Our special 

offer includes seed of True Blue, Bright Yellow, 

Rose and White, aufficient to mow for you and 

your friends dozens of botjuets. Send 10c for a 
generous packet, and a copy of our 1925. 

Vaughan’s Gardening I|lustrated 

This is a seed catalog unlike others, a maga- 

gine of home gardening information, as well as 

a complete list with pictures, prices and decrip- 

tions of everything a home gardner desires or 

needs. It contains 


Ninety Colored Plates 


The most complete collection of correct 
illustrations of annual flowers in true colors 
ever published in an American seed catalog. 
It lists the finest standard home gaiden vege- 
tables, and the best of new introductions. It 
gives all the news of the gardening world, and 
practical advice for the cultivation of every- 
thing listed. Send 10 cents to the nearest 
addreas below for a large packet of Vaughan’s 
Annual Statice Mixture;or Vaughan's Marigold 
Josephine, our intioduction of 1924; or 
Vaughan's Colossal Zinnias, our specialty of 
1923, (one packet of each for 30 cents)—and 
Vaughan’'s 1925 Gardening Illustrated, will 
be sent with the seed or mailed alone, FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


43 Barcla 615 W. Randolph St., 
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HOO FLY PLANT 


eeps Flies Out 
of the House 


It is said flies will not stay in a 
Toom where it is grown. Ve 
mysterious, but tests show suc 
tobethecase. Blooms (60days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalég, we will give the 
above with an order for 


FLOWERS THAT 


apan EVERLASTING Straw 

ower (NEVER FADES) will 
keepindefinitely after being 
cut, It isan ornament when 
growin and especially 
prized for all kinds decora- 
tion ; for Vases in Winter it 





by mail, for 10¢ (coin) and 
2c postage. Grow Anywhere, : 
NOVELTY SEED Co, Dept 143, NORWALK, CONN 


Gladiolus. 


Blooms from June, 
Until October 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 
flower and garden seeds. 
each person. Must be ordered before April & 
ist, 1925. These bulbs will bloom the first 45 
year. Bulbs grown on our northern farm AA 
loom early, are hardy, produce bigger, (/ 
better blossoms. 
Garden Cultivation Book Free! 
Explains the cultivation of our big line of 
Northern-grown, field, flower and garden 
seeds. bn Ly ,2 insure 
money-mak crops. 
fessional growers. Write for our le 
LOU & DARLING SEED Co, 
401 E. Mitchell 8t. Petoskey, Mich. 


Field grown ROSGES- 


Srxty wonderful acres of field-grown roses to choose 
from—the world’s finest and most popular varieties, 
Storrs & Harrison rose plants are shipped trimmed 
ready for plantiog and are ansteel to bloom in 
three mont Write today for 1925 free catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, 
Narecrymen and for 71 years 
Paines 


ever 








Box 707 


Special Offer. 1 2largebulbs, 
assorted colors, mailed postpaid 25 
TMMustrated catelogue listing 
THE EDGEWATER Panes beetnt ee 
THE EDGEWATER FARMS, Box 458 E, Sterting, Til. 
—_—_— 


All of these advertisements are guaranteed. 











Here is a lovely view from the back porch 


of an Indiana farm house 


FRIED POTATOES 


My husband said recently, he could 
not see why people did not fry their 
potatoes, if they were going to serve 
fried potatoes and not just fry the bot- 
tom layer, leaving the top layer white, 
half steamed, partially seasoned and still 
hard; the potatoes giving mute evidence 
of having been put in the skillet but 
never stirred up or turned over. He 
said of the many places he had eaten he 
could count, on his two thumbs, those 
whose fried potatoes were fried. The 
rest were not wees by any means for 
the caves still held plenty of jars of lard, 
and good drippings were being saved 
for soap. 

Possibly my husband leans too far in 
this direction when he wants every piece 
of potato as brown as a Saratoga chip. 


But he has always wanted them so, from | 
the time his mother says he used to cry | 
for “ironed potatoes,” meaning those | 
that had browned fast to the skillet; I} 


say he possibly leans too far in that 
direction but I have noticed that I never 
have enough fried potatoes to go around 
when I have men to feed, so I judge 
most men like “ironed” potatoes if they 
can get them. 

Keep the potatoes stirred up from the 
bottom often with a spatula, not a spoon, 
in order to break up the slices; a few 
tablespoonfuls of hot water will hurry 
them along, but do not cover them up 
as the steam will make them “mush up. 
Do not wait until they have finished 
cooking to season or the finished product 
will not be satisfactory. Do not feel 
that they must always be cut in the 
regulation thick slices even if no vege- 
table cutter is at hand; make shoestrings 
sometimes and occasionally cut them 
the long way. Sour cream or even sweet 
cream may be utilized as well as lard or 
drippings or butter, but have the cream 
»iping hot before putting in the potatoes. 
For a change, after frying them in the 
usual manner, pour half a cupful of sour 
cream over them and pull the skillet to 
the back of the range, letting it stand 
until there’is no trace of cream to be 
seen. A few tablespoonfuls of sweet 
spiced vinegar adds zest, as does also 
half a cupful of strained and slightly 
sweetened tomato juice. A sour sauce 
made by mixing 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, paprika, 
salt, 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
1 cupful of meat stock will make an es- 


pecially appetizing dish, if poured over, 


the potatoes just before serving. 


As good as fried potatoes are, there is 


no need of tying ourselves to the skillet 
handle when there are so many other 
ways of serving the lowly “fruit of the 
earth.” Potato Souffle—Petatoes, mashed 
with cream and beaten egg yolks, with 
the whites folded in last, baked in mod- 
erate oven. Oven-browned Potatoes— 
Layers of thinly sliced potatoes in a but- 
tered frying pan, each layer well sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and butter. Cook 
in the oven until a tantalizing brown 
and easily pierced with a fork. Potato 
Fritters—4 cupfuls of hot mashed pota- 
toes mixed up with 4 beaten 2 
tableapoontule of creams, 1 auptul. of Reus 
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Five for 10c 


nee Wonder of the Werld 


planted. It may not seem possible but 
we G@Barantee it to doso. will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN 
Winter or Sommer and when 8 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as in the 
insummer. Roses All The 
ear Around. Pige. of Seed with 
our guarantee only 1 0c. 





Japan Seed Co., Desk 446, Norwalk, Conn. 








Red, yellow, white, brown ow 
pink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
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and seasonings. Drop by spoonfuls into 
hot fat. Potato Croquettes—4 cupfuls 
of hot mashed potatoes, 4 tableepoon- 
fuls of butter, 2 egg yolks, 1 teaspoonful 
of finely chopped parsley, a few drops of 
onion juice, celery salt, a few grains of 
cayenne; shape, dip in egg and corn 
fakes and brown. Potato Custard— 
Slice 6 or 8 potatoes in layers in a but- 
tered baking dish, using grated cheese 
and seasonings in each layer. Pour over 
these 1 pint of thin cream containing 3 
well-beaten eggs. Cover with buttered 
: cracker crumbs and bake until done. 

; The usual way to prepare cold-boiled 
, potatoes is to chop fine and fry, and 
: this method has the advantage of being 
really speedy. But try leaving them 
whole sometimes and Sateen just what 
few the skillet ‘will hold at a time with- 
out crowding, turning until all sides are 
a pretty brown. Drain and keep hot 
wntil all are ready. 

Cold-boiled potatoes may also be cut 
in thick slices, dipped in egg batter and 
fried, or they may be sliced into the 
baking dish with rnate layers of hard- 
boiled egg slices, and seasonings; after 
pouring & white sauce over the whole, 
cover with buttered crumbs and bake. 

These are only a very few of the man 
methods of potato preparation. It 1s 
| well to bear in mind that variety should 
be the oftenest used spice of a good 
cook, “Of which,” as Florian Slappey 
would say, “we don’t want to be any- 
thing else but.”—Elizabeth Mack. 
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FUNNY PAPER PARTY 


The intial er 
If a one Geriee would not miss, ety are m ost Important 





Come to my funny paper party, < a iy ; 
just like this [here was pasted a : Your home may be the admiration : 
picture from the funny page}. Rags ge 7 of your friends—a masterpiece of [/ ‘a 


Everyone was anxious to see everyone ; b ll ; 
“ee S é n § Dea 
else, for all of the funny folks were there / tinted a ~ y as those in the best 


and it was some time before the hostess homes, hotels, and public buildings. 
could get them quiet enough to start any : Without cost Miss Ruby Brandon, in charge of our 
entertainment. “Home Betterment” Department, will advise the suitable 


On the back of each one present the : + eas 
sices plamaits olabunn-f o:datuer salt color scheme to harmonize with your rugs and furnishings. 


character. The object was for each one 
to guess who-they were. They might ask 
ny questions that could be answered with 
yes or no. 

Next, paper ane peace were passed and dt Be EBS 
the ladies were asked to write down ten 
reasons why Jiggs loved Maggie. The Instead of Kalsom 
gentlemen Were to write Maggie’s ten Alabastine is used over plaster, wall board, paint, burlap, canvas, or old 


i} 
i} ¥ “ } ' 
\ : 





: 
} 

| : 
: 
ty 


i 








I nar re a 


rules for managing a husband. wall paper where it is fast, has no raised figures, and contains no aniline |), 
Each family was next asked to get to- dyes. Alabastine mixed with either cold or warm water may be applied Y 1 

gether and give a one-act play suggestive easier and quicker than cleaning wall paper or washing soiled paint. Do /¥ 

of their family. ‘This took the major part the work yourself if decorators are not available. e’s standard i§ ? 

of the evening pet was full of fun from colors intermix perfectly. So you may get the exact tint desired. hi 

beginning to end. _ 

ca ares were pawed, around, co | The Right Brush— $1.00 

choracten, nesta ee Gein Yintorek To those ly secure one at a sessonable we will, upon y/ 

or rhyme about that character. Ne ra eS S ‘all » send prepaid, a — . ° ne 

_ The tables were decorated with toys of |e 9\ “y+ th bristles py wl brush ge Ons 

aany fols that the hostess had ee fee peaper, care yours, 

tom the neighborhood children. ere | Fos. ee W ‘ ‘ 

was a large group of them when she had eS rite Miss Brandon 

them all gathered together and they made '.\,. Tell her about your home and she will 


4 very clever table. 
Menu ecards with a picture on one 
comer had the following menu on them: 


Wy 2° iyi S Smee i5<! eee, ae 

















o- Buster Brown’s Go Betweens (sand- P 

E Miele) ‘ an Alabastine Company 
ined Mrs. Nebb’s Special (salad). . 961 Grandville Road, 
Dee Maggie’s Disposition (pickles). : . Grand Rapids, Michigan 
— Father’s Stimulant (coffee). a. . 

x Hans’ and Fritz’s Delight (ice cream). 

— Mutt’s Favorite (cocoanut cake). : 

n- The party, mentions to say, was a hilari-| | 

itl IS success. Tt was y to man too. | | ~ 

in —Mr W;: BeD- *: oy : nage, ot 
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No. 2239—Popular Style With Convertible 
Collar. Suitable for kasha cloth, homespuns, 
striped twills and worsteds, bengaline and silk 
ottoman. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material with 54-yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2228—The Vogue for Center-F ront Clos- 
ings and the use of buttons as trimmings are em- 
phasized in this smart style, the patterns for which 
cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% y ards of 42-inch material. 

No. 2263—Easy-to-Make. This dress cuts 
entirely in one piece—it is so easy to make that 
even the woman who has never sewed need not 
hesitate to undertake the task. It can be made 
with long, tight sleeves or with the short sleeves 
formed by the drop shoulders Suitable for fine 
woolen materials, silks and summer cottons. Cut in 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch material. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 729 which comes in 











blue and yellow costa 15 cents extra. 

No. 2213—Smart Coat Dress Style. The 
pottems cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches 
yust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material. Kasha, which remains indisputab! 
popular, is suggested for this style. Blue twi 
and silk crepe are also suitable. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 708 which comes in 
blue and yellow costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2296—Tunic Dress with side cascade of 
lace or contrasting material. Silk crepe, satin, the 
new ribbed silks and fine twills can be used for this 
fashionable style. Made with short sleeves, this 
»attern could also be used for summer materials. 

ut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch material, 
2 yards of 32-inch lining ine upper part of slip and 
1% yards of 11-inch lace. 

No. 2314—Dress for Parties and ‘‘Best.”’ 
Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 
of 40-inch material with 154 yards of 2-inch band- 


2315 











12/1] 


ing. Flowered silks, novelty cottons, etc., are su!' 
able materials. Perky silk taffeta would 0 ake 4 
raost attractive party dress. 

No. 2299—Button-Down-the-Front Dress. 
To be made with or without the cape back Striped 
materials, plain and plaid kasha, twill and ribbed 
silks are suitable materials. Cut in sizes 16 years 
and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. *! 
36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch material with }4-ya"d 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2300—Becoming Lines for the Mature 
Figure. Satin-faced crepe, flat crepe, finely ribbes 
silks, mohair and fine twills could used for this 
style, the patterns for which cut in sizes 36 \ 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 5 y® 
36-inch material. Hot-iron transfer patter? 
730 in blue or yellow costs 15 cents extra. : 

No. 2238—Dress for Junior Girls. To bem 
with or without the cape back. Novelty woo! 
cotton mixtures,.wool jersey, twill, English bros 

Continued on page 148 
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How to Order 


Sen Moines, lowa 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
write your name and a 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 

attern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


New Spring 


dress plainly, give 


Patterns will not be ex- 


new styles, a number of hot-iron transfer designs, illustrated dress 
lessons, a section devoted to styles for children for school, play and A 
up”; and pages of pretty fancy things that you can make We sugges 
that when you send your pattern order you enclose 10 cents ex 


y ~¢ yres 
pict 

, any 
making 
‘dreer 


Fashion Magazine 


tra for a copy: 
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Get the Most and Bes 


= /orYourMoney/iom | 
5 Sons | 


(clebrating Ov 
O*Anniversary 


We celebrate with savings! It’s our 30th Anni- 
versary! Send the coupon for SHAROOD’'S Big Free 
Catalog—thelargest book we have everissued—and celebrate 
with us the 30th Anniversary of “The House of Quality 
Bargains.” This mammoth Mail Order Store is packed 
and jammed with sensational values in stylish, sturdy, 
clothing and shoes for men, women and children. Our buyers have ran- 
sacked the Eastern Markets for the best styles and the biggest bargains. . 
".. P = This great Storehouse of Bargains is like an Aladdin's palace—filled with 
e Digge at Lat alog a wonderful i merchandise offered at bargain prices. 


Al] Uur y gf S407 y: / ig — > 
In order to show the tremendous stock oes tm. ‘ 
of high merchandise which our hie. \ 


Paes CSAS | Aibuse toSuanoows 30 Years of Shoe Supremacy Was 
a pak ST ak Asatribute to Charles K.Sharood,the famous shoe — 
NY pt for ap gual on ong values. "The manufacturer who founded this institution, we are | 
Sturdy S Styl ish Clothes sale in —— Every pair of Sharood we a genuine "S with the greatest shoe 
at Shoes 


lish, sturdy, dependable a roe Children! The Shoe Section of 
at Lowest Possible Prices op maro ene aN es Shoe Bargains. Send for your Free copy. 
on the very latest styles. Even more im 


saat | YouCanAbsolutelyDepend on SHARDODS 


ced were ox ain ma come, Ad the _O oe 
pce ave the very lowest for gual aa —We G UAT anes toPleaseYoul 


Our Spring Bargains from SHAROOD'’S Anni Catal We guarantee you gnc Bammer cathe 
> Will Delight You! faction and @ big saving on every comes your money. We ship within 24 hours 


Sass ceesaes | OurStocks are Immense-We ShipPromply 


re suil pe ay LS _— SHAROOD'S ety noe. a vast assortment of merchandise— Dresses, 
—* Savings! Send for the —and get your St et Suits, Blouses, Hosiery, Gloves, Corsets, Shoes, Furs, Piece 
Dress. share of the savings. Jewelry, Novelties, Men's and Boy's Clothing, etc.— for immediate shipment. Our 
Striped ‘ scp o alll pened dete enna 


= YourBIG FREE BOOK isReadyRushthe Coupon 3 


a coupon — or send a postal card — for SHAROOD'S BIG 30th 
tot ANNIVERSARY CATALOG of Quality Bargsine in Clothing, Shoes and othe 
erchandise need sae 
We Be eg ee 
Organi 
eet first choice of Gn Upociel Aanbvecery Vena, cteeed te our fits Peso Wang Catalog. 


“| SHAROOD COMP 


- Me House of poreots 
se Dept. 53 eapolls, Minn. 
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Py Deformities 
¥” of the Back 
PER), Remarkable Cases 


Py An old lady, 72 
age, who suffered 
years and was absclutely heip- 
less, found relief. A man who 
S3was helpless, unable to rise 
by from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We havesuccessfully 
treated more than 50,000 cases thie past 2) years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
treason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo 
gtaphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is how 
aifferent from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate F 
Borsnanly, Price within & 
reach of all, 


of 


many 







Send For Our Free Book. 3 : 
af [os Et apocrine the case it will £ 
@aton at once. 
a BURT MFG.CO, 
288-2 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, KN. Y. 














flower 
Or this handsomely 


Bird Dinner Set 


ad at, our catalog. Similar tosets retailing 
10. Send today. Easily sold. Earn big or premi- 
ums. Sendnomoney. Wetrust you with seeds untilecid. 
American Seed Co. Box E -68 . 








MAKE ANGEL FOOD NEW 


SECRET WAY? 


OW there is a new, 

easy, secret way to make the 
finest Angel Food. This method is 
entirely different from anything 
you ever heard of before. Any - 
woman can now make prize winning 
-Angel Food that never fails. 

Women everywhere are earning $10 to $20 a 
week baking these marvelous cakes for parties 
and clubs. Full particulars of this amazing new 
method sent absolutely free. Just write your name 
and address on letter, postcard or margin of this 
page and send to me. No obligation, 


Mrs.Grace Osborn, Box 862 Bay City, Mich. 


FREE GRO 


. . 
and(ASH frYourSpareTime 
Get 40% of your ies FREE and 4a 
make 61.25 an hour spare time just telling 
your friends and neighbors how they can 
gave money on the things they ane. ‘ust send 
. t i 
Send No Money! ootiment 
pert ye of stock. I'l tell you how you can 
get a FORD CAR FREB—no contest—no prizee—no guess 
work—end ow pen how to make €1.25an bour — 
ing. 


time and get 40% of your groceries free besides. 
today for full information — we furnish everyth 


THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept.B-SIIDAYTON, O. 


WHY NOT 22773, serine. Summer qmsz 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SSquibs From The @ 
Farm Wife's NoteBook 











N® matter how poor the home or how 
humble the fare, table appointments 
can be dainty. 

invite the teacher into ree homes and 
get acquainted with her this very month. 
Make her feel that she belongs in the 
neighborhood. 

Cold-pack those eight-cent roosters and 
enjoy them next summer when fresh meat 
is scarce. 

Do you know that a by Gemeates is as 
big an aid to mc ther in ees the 
strength of brine for meats and pickles as 
it is for father in testing each lot of gaso- 
une and kerosene that is purchased? 

The old -aying that “being the baby is 
more hazard us than being a soldier” 
does not apply to the baby whose mother 
follews the advice of her doctor in prefer- 
ence to the vdvice of her friends. 

When bread is rising in the cover 
it with a wet towel over which is spread 
a dry towel. This insures a very delicate, 
tender crust. 

A cheap bargain is sometires a dear one. 

When bab es up at night with the 
colic, werm his hands and feet and give 
him a drink of warm water. A warm water 
enema is very good too. Hold him up 
over your shoulder and gently pat up the 
gas. Colic should never be neglected 
very severe pains often cause convulsions. 

Teach the two-year-old orderly habits 
with his toys. 

Plan to serve at least one new dish a 
week. It adds interest to the otherwise 
monotonous three mealsaday. Variety is 
appreciated by the household as well as by 
the cook. 

Children under three years should not 
be allowed at the family table. Teach 
them their table manners first. Feed 
them in a high chair or at a small table. 

Some parents consider the ‘“‘school- 
ma’am’”’ a necessary evil. 

Never oil the sides of any cake pan. 
Oil and dust with flour the bottom of tins 
for butter cakes. Rinse angel food pans 
with cold water. Also use water when 
baking sunshine and sponge cakes. 

In many ginger snap rules black pep 
is omitted. This is the ingredient that 
adds the zest to ginger snaps one buys. 

Give the baby plenty»of cool water. 
Babies suffer from thirst if they do not get 
a drink of water every three hours during 
the day. 

Cut soap into pieces with a string or a 
fine wire. This makes an evenly cut bar 
of soap. - 

A pound of eggs is 
ten small ones.—Mrs. 


FROM RAGS TO RUGS 

What bedroom furnished in colonial 
furniture is not improved by dainty rag 
rugs upon the floor? They give just that 
touch necessary to m-ke such » room 
look truly old-fashioned. 

One can work marvelous changes in 
most any bedroom of this sort with a 
little patience and the contents of the 
already too-bulgy rag bag. The best 
rags for this purpose are old underwear 
and old stockings. Look over the con- 
tents of your rag bag and sort out 
seraps of blue and ) Bae "F or any other 
colors which harmonize with the color 
scheme of your particular room. The 
underwear may be easily dyed or tinted 
the desired shade to match any color 
scheme you wish. 

After deciding on two colors and get- 
ting plenty of each and some black you 
are ready for the most fascinating work 


ual to nine large or 
AL B. 





as } 
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you have ever done. Black will work in 
very effectively with any colors you may 
choose. 

Cut strips for braiding from two to 

inches in width and as long as your 
material permits. For the center braid 
three strips of black, preferably old silk 
hose, and start sewing your braid into g 
circular shape until] it is about twelve 
inches in diameter. 

A stout linen thread should be used 
for the sewing and all the stitches should 
be on the wrong side. 

The next step is to join two strips of 
one of your colors and one strip of bi ick 
to that which you have braided and con. 
tinue with these colors as many times 
around the rug as you may wish. Then 
add two strips of your other color and 
one of black, carrying black thruout the 
rug as it enhances the beauty of the 
other colors. A few rows of all black 
can be added now and then if desired. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this work is that it gives a person 
chance to experience the joy of express. 
ing the originality that is within them 
thru planning the colors, the number of 
rows of each color and the order in 
which the colors are joined. The total 
number of rows y determines the 
size of the rug. 

It is always well to end with several 
rows of black as it seems to give just 
that desired finishing touch. 

Rugs may also be made in an oval 
shape by laying a braid twelve inches 
long out straight and then sewing the 
rest of the braid around this straight 



































e must always take particular cau- 
tion when sewing to hold the braid that 
is being joined to the rug slightly loose 

use the rug is becoming larger all 
the time. This enables it to lie perfect 
ly flat on the floor. 

These rugs can be easily laundered in 
a washing machine in suds made from 
luke warm water and neutral soap. They 
should be put thru a loose wringer and 
dried out flat in a shady plaee. 

Even if you were to rub the lamp of 
— you my § mayen wt more re 
markable results than changing your 
rags to rugs—Mrs. E. tT. R. 




















PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Continued from page 146 
8610. 12 end 14 years, ‘Bize 8 roquines 194 yar 
, 10, 12 an ize 8 requires y 
of 42-inch material with \4-yard of 36-inch com 
trasting. 

No. a ny = Apron. See a i 
companyi jiagram. Just cut it out, gather an 
cow clashed. edges tegether, trim around the edges 
with rick-rack braid or wash binding and it's 
finished! Cut in sizes small, medium and large 
cop podem size requires 2 of 36-inch ma 
terial. 

No. 2187—A Coat for Little Daughter that # 
good-looking and at the same time is very easy 
make. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 121 1—-Boys’ Coat with fronts buttoned 
high or rolled low to form revers; two-piece 
sleeves with cuffs. Cut in sizes 2 to 14  — Size 
8 requires 154 yards of 54-inch material. 

No. ‘ostume Slip, * ith built-up shoul- 
ders or with straight upper edge finished wit 
shoulder straps. t in sizes 16 years and 36 to 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 274 yar 
of 36-inch material. Hot-iron transfer pattern No 
713, in blue only , costs 15 cents extra. 


ECONOMY OF LABOR 

“Economy of labor” is my slogan, and 
as I have learned a few ways of shortel- 
ing the time spent in the kitchen, I want 
to pass my knowledge on to other house 
wives. 

For instance, some of the members of 
my family want two desserts @ day, 2° 
gratifying their desires in that directo 
used to make life a burden until I di* 
covered how fast one could cook, if shé 
had a good system. 

Now, when I make cake, I take the 
old 1-2-3-4 rule—one cupful of buttet, 
two of sugar, three of flour, four eggs 4” 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powdef 
and by using an additional cupful 
flour and a little more liquid (milk # 
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Kn w to make them over. This 


water), 1 have enough batter for six 
as yer pans and one loaf. Three of the 
ers I put together with chocolate fill- 
ing, three with lemon. A little of both 
fillu nes is usually left over so I stir some 
of the lemon mixture into the remains 
the batter to flavor the loaf cake, 
possibly adding a little more flour, as 
loaf needs a little stiffer mixture 
n the layers. 
Then into the saucepan that held the 
hocolate filling I put milk, sugar and 
id crumbs together with a_ well- 
en egg; I pour the mixture into a 


ol 


baking pan, put it into the oven, and so| 
evi olve a tasty chocolate pudding with | 


very little extra labor. 
It takes me about an hour to make 


the three cakes and pudding, for by this | 


method much time is saved from dish- 
washing. 

If I feel particularly energetic I begin 

perations by making an angel food 

ke since I ean utilize the yolks of the 
twelve eggs necessary for the angel food 
in my other cakes and pudding, thereby 
saving money. That adds twenty min- 
utes to my stay in the kitchen. The 
volks without the whites do not make 
layer and loaf cakes quite so good, 
it it takes a very discriminating palate 
to d tect any difference. 

I also have a time-saving manner of 
making pies. I mix up at one time enough 
pie crust for one or two pies with a top 
crust and for two or three that require 
only an undercrust. 

Those with a top crust I bake at once, 
then I roll out the rest of the dough and 

; many pie plates as I can. The 
the crust the better for custard, 
impkin and all pies baked without an 
upper crust. 
Saving Time in Pie-Making 

Also, it is much less trouble to make 
: filling and pour into a ready lined pie 
ong ths an to get out the molding board 
nd rolling pim, and wash them after- 


I am not giving any recipes in this 
article, but I will just say that a handful 
of desiceated cocoanut sprinkled over 
the top of a custard pie before putting it 
in the oven in my opinion greatly im- 

es the flavor of the pie. 
en I fry ham or bacon I do not 


sh ( he frying pan until after the next 
meal, for I use it then for cooking pota- 
toes or omelet. Thereby, of course, I 
lard or butter, and the time of wash- 

ing the frying pan. 
Like many others, I was brought up 
to fry omelets in butter, but owing to 
the high cost of living, I emancipated 


myself from early traditions, and have 
yet to learn that my family could de- 
tect the difference between an omelet 
cooked with butter or bacon grease. 

It is easy enough to learn to cook, or 
keep a house clean, but to set a good 
table economically and keep a house in 
order without getting all tired out is an 
whievement of which any woman may 
be proud—L. M. W. 


Keep the sink free of seraps, thus avoid- 
ng disease bacteria, water-bugs and 
ac] Use a strainer so that no bits of 
r other refuse will have a chance 

g up the pipes. 
‘i greasy water is poured thru the waste 
pe, run boiling water afterward so that 
ise will be carried thru and will 
’ chance to cool and settle on the 
_ _—— may prevent a big 

rs Dili. 


women throw away their old 
materials because they do not 
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* Whatisa Teaspoonful? 





—it depends on 
the baking powder you 


use. You must use a 

heaping spoonful of many brands 

because they do not contain as much 
leavening strength as 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 








Level spoonfuls are all that are 


necessary when you use Calumet 
—it makes more bakings which means 
a real saving on bake-day. 


The can of Calumet you buy 
today contains the same high quality 
leavener as did the first can ever made 
—the quality never varies. Last spoonful 
as good as the first. Save time, money and 
materials by using the perfect leavener— 


EVERY INGREDIENT 
USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY 

U.S. FOOD AU- 
THORITIES 

















Color Your Butter 


**Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
surely vegetable 
harmless, and 
meets all State ° 
and National food laws. Used for 50 2510s. Finest-luscious 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t BIG ITALIAN 


color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. bs, 













In Stove or 

Oil bas rep dirty, troublesome coal in 

thousands of homes where Standard Oil Burn- 

ers are installed in 7 or furnaces. Ne 
alterations. Simple, safe. 

Special Low Price and 30 Days’ Trial 
Write for details of Money-Back Guarantee 
and Free Book op Home Hea 
DISTRIBUTORS! AGENTS! 
MAKE BIG MONay selling 
Standard Oil Burners. Write us. 


Oil Barner Co. Dept., — 
seas Nhbela Ba Bt, Louis, Mo, 











Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 


or grocery stores. Write for free sam- D li i To¥ $ 


ple bottle. 
Delicate, mild, tart fla easan’ 
Wells& Richardson Co.,Burlington, Vt. | | 24 Sesliita” if'you ike pres Saree, 


prunes---identical with finest 











of renewing faded flowers is cer- 


. F ‘ective and simple; just a little oil | 


xed with high-test gasoline and | 


se made of crushed velvet, its 


[ have seen one lovely conven- | MILTON GORDON, 544 Jackson St.. Cisiinnati, Ohio || | CALIFORNIA SWEET-KIST FRUIT CO. 
You should read Successful Farming adver- | ' Aah 
tisements before buying farm suaielbaieilion, ad the ul Farming sements. 


und with tinsel ribbon, 





Italian varietiea. ye 50 t “than 


| Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS| | =-'iirimrto avr Sov mass 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody | | check or money order. Money back if net satisfied. 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 60 Ibs. $9.50 100 Ibs. $17.50 
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Infantile 
Paralysis 


Infantile Paralysis left Harless E. Potter 
badly crippled for the first 17 years of his 
ife. results of 634 months’ treatment at 
McLain Sanitarium are shown in the two 
Photographs. His letter tells the story: 
“For 17 years my life was miserable. 
I could walk only a few steps without 
falling. Five and one-half months after 
entering Mclain’s, I walked forth with 





ect foot and a penkrel a 


McLain 
E. POTTER, Yeager, Ky. 
Write to Mr, Potter or direct to McLain 


treatment of 
Feet, infantile Pa- 


—ee Deformiti 


Diseases 
other Joints, Wry Neck, etc., 
es in chi 
adults. 
8: 
sis’’ and “‘Book 





Free Trial 
Forget 


7 . . 
Gray Hair 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean as 
water. Nothing to wash or rub off. Re- 
newed color even and perfectly natural 
in all lights. No streaking. 

My Restorer is a time-tested preparation, 
which I perfected many years ago to renew the 
original color in my own prematurely gray 
hair. I ask all who are gray to prove its worth 
by accepting my absolutely Free Trial Offer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the special patented Free 
Trial Outfit which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer and full instructions for making con- 
vincing test on one lock of hair. Indicate color 
of hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock in 
your letter, 





Please print your name and address* “ = a 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
524-B Goldman Bidg.,8t.Paul,Minn. jf 


FREE 







TRIAL 
bole) 8) te). 





Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ! 
I color of hair. Bleck...... dark brown...... jum 
| brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... i 
i light auburn (light red)..... ° eoce 


1 Name 











placed in good positions. Details free. 


ne ak To 


AMAZING TRI 


Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, 





a 
GET A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE AT HOME 
Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates 


Brown's Home Study School, 246 Liberty Bidg,, Peoria, Illinois 
™ developed; 
*6 fine glossy prints; only 15. 
incinnati, O. 


DOCTOR,” called the small boy, “come 
up to our house quick!” 

“Who is sick at your house?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Everybody but me. I’d been naughty, 
so they wouldn’t give me any of the nice 
mushrooms pa picked in the woods.”— 
Exchange. 


ITALIAN TROUBLES 


Excavation work on the big sewer had 
reached a low, mucky place and the 
Italian laborers were having their troubles 
with the soft mud. 
Suddenly there arose a shout: 
“C’mear queek! Bringa da _ shov! 
Bringa da peek! Pietro’s stuck in da 
mud up to hees knees!” 

“Tell him to wade out,” shouted the 
foreman. 

“He canna no wade—he wronga end 
up. 





APOSTOLIC FAME 

The Sunday school teacher was ex- 
plaining the lesson to some children in 
the infant class, 

“That is Peter,” she said, pointing to 
a figure on the chart, “and this is John.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed a little girl, in great 
surprise, “I thought Peter was a rabbit!” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


WHAT GRANT HAD ON 

It was at the closing exercises of a city 
public school that Marjorie was reading 
a composition of her own, on “Grant’s 
Work in the Civil War.” She got on 
most creditably until she reached Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox court house. 

She then related how Lee wore his 
sword and was handsomely attired in full 
uniform, “while Grant,” she announced, 
“had on nothing but an old ragged Union 
suit.” 


“GEORGE, THE LADDER” 

A little boy who had to be on the train 
over night slept in an upper berth in the 
sleeping car. In the night he awakened 
and sat up. 

“Do you know where you are, Bobby?” 
asked his mother. 

“Course I do,” answered Bobby 
promptly, “I’m in the top drawer.” 





We are all said to suffer from mental 
disorders at some time or other, and some 
people are unscrupulous enough to write 
them down in the form of popular songs.— 
London Opinion. 


THE WRONG GUESS 

One morning an old man was busy in 
the back yard with a saw and hatchet 
when the next door neighbor came to 
inquire after the health of his wife. The 
wile, it seems, had taken a severe cold. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Smith,” said the 
neighbor; “hov- is Mrs. Smith this 
mornin’?” ; 

“Just about the same,” answered old 
Mr. Smith. “She didn’t sleep very well 
last night.” 

“Poor dear,” said the neighbor, sympa- 
thetically; “I s’pose that’s her coughin’, 
ain’t it?” : 

“No, it ain’t her coffin,” said Mr. 
Smith, keeping his eyes on his work. 
“Tt’s a new hen house.” 


STRANGE? 

The doctor had called at the Jones 
home. The occurrence was so unusual 
that Sed Smith, from the next farm, de- 
cided to investigate. 

“Yes,” answered Old Jones, upon be- 











All 


of our advertisements are guaranteed 


ing questioned, “Eliza, the wife, is sick. 


February, 1925 


Fun For the Family 


Don’t know jest what's ailin’ her. She 
got up this mornin’ and had breakfast 
for me and the hands at five, and then 
she did some washin’ and some bakin’ 
and the churnin’ and a little cleanin’, be- 
sides a-diggin’ some taters and a-weedin’ 
a patch of garden. She got dinner, and 
was a-sewin’ and a-mendin’ this after- 
noon when she sorto’ keeled over. I jest 
kain’t think what kin be the matter, for 
she’s been a-doin’ nothing but keepin’ 
house here, easy-like, for the last fifteen 
years.” —Life. 


IRISH CHIVALRY 


Two Irishmcu had a fight. During 
the scrimmage Pat lost his glass eye. 
Terry became frightened and stopped 
fighting. Picking up the pieces he handed 
them to Pat, saying, “Sure, Pat, an’ | 
didn’t know ye wore a thing like that o: 
I wouldn’t ’a’ hit ye.” 

“Oh, begorra, an’ don’t be worryi: 
about a thing like that, Terry,” repli 
Pat. “Sure an’ I couldn’t see very we!! 
out o’ the thing anyway.”—Zverybody 


NOT MADE! 

“My!” said the drug department clerk 
as he laid down the morning paper. 
“Hasn’t this prohibition law made a lot 
of crooks?” 

“No,” said the chance customer, “not 
made them, merely showed us who they 
are. 





TIME TO GO 

He had held forth for so long on the 
subject of his adventures that the entire 
smoking-room was distinctly _ bored. 
Finally he reached India. 

“Tt was there that I first saw a man- 
eating tiger,” he announced boastfully. 

“Pooh! that’s nothing,” said a mild- 
looking little man, edging towards the 
door. “I once saw a man eating rabbit.” 

And he sauntered gracefully out. 


EASILY PLEASED 
Agatha—Why is Reggie so popular? 
Does he laugh at old jokes? 
Harriett—He not only laughs, but asks 
you to repeat ’em—Judge. 


HIS BIRTHDAY DINNER 
“Some rat, Si. Caught him 
mornin’. He’s seventeen years old 

“How do ye know how old he is?” 


this 





“Caught him with a date in his 
mouth.” —Judge. 
t'S SALE 


“T’ve got just ithe horse for you,” sal 
a liveryman to a farmer who was a pros- 
pective customer. “He’s five years old 
sound as a bell, and goes ten miles with- 
out stopping.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“Nod for me,” he said, “nod for me. 
I lif eight miles from town out, and mit 
dot horse I haf to valk back two miles. 


A MATTER OF DIET ; 

A negro employed at one of the Movie 
studios in Los Angeles was drafted by 
a director to do a novel comedy scene 
with a lion. 

“You get into this bed,” ordered the 
director, “and we'll bring the lion in ane 
put him in bed with you. It will be 4 
scream.” 

“Put a lion in bed with me!” yelled 
the negro. “No, sah! Not a-tall! I quits 
right here and now.” 

“But,” protested the director, “this 
lion won’t hurt you. This lion w® 
brought up on milk.” ; ; 

“So was I brung up on milk,” wailed 
the negro, “but I eats meat now.” 
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NEW WAYS WITH SALMON 


Dur 


meat 1 
upol 
gor uy 


te 


nr 
Caius 


nri 


A> 


WI 


ng the lenten season, or when 
s scarce, many of us rely mainly 
fish as a substitute for meat. A) 
portion of the people can not| 


y get fresh fish so must depend upon | 
{ and salted fish. Of the canned | L) 
,one in my opinion is better and 


economical than salmon, which 
prepared in a variety of palata- 
Ae 


” Ble nish Salmon—Take equal amounts 


,0n and cold mashed potatoes and 
“hghtly in hot butter. Lay alter- 
uyers of bread crumbs and the 


n and potatoes in a deep, buttered 


dish. Sprinkle with sugar and 


1 to taste, adding a ~—_-4 of butter 


od 


Nalin 


pe sweet cream make it 
Bake until a golden Socee 
non, Puf—To one can of salmon 


| two cupfuls of hot mashed potatoes, 


iblespoonfuls of butter, two well- 


ten eggs and one cupful of sweet 


Beat together until. light and 
then put into a baking dish and 
til brown. 
m Salad—To half a pint can of 
aid one-fourth as much cele 
kies. finely chopped, six ha 
ggs. one finely minced onion, 
rds of a cupful of shredded cab- 
ind vinegar, salt and pepper to 


m Pie—To a pint can of salmon 
finely minced onion and a table- 
il of sweet cream, and put into a 
d baking dish.. Mash eight or 
lium-sized potatoes and beat to 
froth, then pile over the salmon 
ramid shape and bake twenty 


camed Salmon—Prepare a cupful of 
e good eream sauce. season, add a 


s of lemon juice and pour over 
red amount of salmon. 

. Soup—To one pint of milk 
teblespoonful of butter and one of 
nd cook until it starts to thicken. 
lf a pint of canned salmon and 

ther thoroly. Serve hot. 

n Cups—To a can of salmon add 
me quantity of finely rolled 

two eggs. seasoning to taste, 
igh milk to form the salmon 
soft dough. Form cup-shaped 
res of the mixture in a shallow 
baking dish and fill the insides 
shed potatoes. Bake until brown. 
Noodles—Mix two cupfuls of 
vith one egg end flour enough 

a smooth dough. Roll half an 

k and cut into narrow strips, let 

they harden on the outside, then 

ther noodles, and when done 
| sprinkle with sugar 
Pancakes—Add salmon to a 
pancake batter made a bit 
in usual. ana iry in the usual 


-Rice Mounds — Take equal 
ilmon and boiled rice and mix 
well-beaten eggs and two table- 
; of sugar. Pour over the mix- 
1ayonnaise dressing, then form 
unds and bake until golden 


Fritters--To equal amounts of 
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B New fr is tas raEENY 
J 82¢ Papers a. Whole Room! 


Wemean that 82 cents buys paper 
for a whole room, 10 x 12 feet, 
side walls, border and ceiling! - 


( 








shows papers for the whole house 
at amazingly low prices. Paper 
for the entire house at these low 










That is an example of Wall prices: 
a sey at Ward’s, where Dution Bod Room . . $. 82 to $1. So 
per is sold without the ntire Dining Room. . 4 

usual “Wall P Profits.” It Entire Living Room .. 1.25 to 5.90 

means that Wall Paper can now Over 100 free Samples 

be bought for one-half the prices in this big Book 
you have known. These are actual samples of large 

Re-Paper your home size. Samples of every grade of 

iN for a few dollars papers—tapestries, fabrics, all- 
mM Why any longer have a dingy; overs and stripes. Everything 


faded wall? Paper costs so little that is new—everything that is 
at Ward’s. The sample book pretty. 


Write for this free book. See how little it now costs to re- 


paper You can even hang the paper yourself. The sample 
k tells you how. 

Address our house nearest to P aaeg In writing be sure to 
ask for Wall Paper Sample Book WwW. 


Montgomery Ward Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Painful rheumatic joints 




















This reduces the swelling —relieves the pain 


nd cracker crumbs add enough 


vgs and melted butter to form 
t mixture that will mold into 


Fry a golden brown in hot lard 


* butter —Miss L. C. A. 


kins st 


APPLE SAUCE 
is an old-fashioned quick reci 
by busy housewives who know the 
pple sauce for the daily diet. 
y are in a hurry, they wash a 
f apples, eut them up with the 
| on, and boil them that way. 





The oldest and most obstinate 
cases of rheumatic joints are re- 
lieved by Sloan’s when all other 
remedies have failed, 

No tiresome rubbing. me 
it on lightly. Instantly _ eel 
a warm glow of comfort as fresh, 
new blood is sent tingling through 
the painful tissues, 


The enriched blood oe oe not 
only relieves the pain, but 
- = :nfection that is causing 


Got : a 2 bottle today and see for 
lf how quickly it relieveg 
the swelling, inflammation and 


Ri irues in —-* ae joints. 


" 

then t} 
move +} 
US ac 


nsider 


— 


v stir them thru a colander to 
ie skins and seeds. 


d to the sauce by the skins is 
1 an improvement. 


aa - =~ > 


The flavor 





Sloans Liniment ‘jan 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru 
our advertising columns. Readers are safe in responding to advertisements 
in Successful Farming because we guarantee them. 
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The Delco-Light Deep Well Pump 
can be placed outdoors if desired. No 
pump house to build—no pit to dig. 
Storms, snow or ice have no effect 


YELCO-LIGHT 


WATER SYSTEMS 


Delco-Light Water Systems are 
gear-driven—that means no belt trou- 
ble. Simple, efficient, dependable, 
economical—oiled only once in six 
months. Built by the makers of 
Delco-Light Electric Plants. 


Write for Booklet 


Write today for our booklet that 
tells about the various Delco-Light 
Water Systems for deep wells and 
shallow wells. There are models for 
both 32-volt and 110-volt current. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-li, DAYTON, OHIO 








BUY DIRECT 


D oO YOUR 


Own 


AND HEATIN 


Any handyman can install his own plumbin 
by our new easy method. You get a sim 


PLUMBING 


AT Low 
cost 
and heating 
ed, cut-to-fit 


system that exactly meets your needs anc bh waste, 
unnecessary material and expensive labor, with FREE, 


easy installing plans and SAVE HALF. 
Highest Quality at helssats ae 


Everything we sell is Grade A highest 
quality backed by our Guarantee Bond 
and $500,000.00 plants. During 50 years, 
we have saved farmers, builders, me- 
chanics, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on ‘complete Plumbing & seat: 
in Bathroom 
ries, 


systems 
pipeless and warm alr 
water and steam plants, etc. 


Send for Free Handyman Book 
Catalog shows bundreds of money, 

and labor saving kinks, trade secrets, etc , 
of great value around the house and barn 

also shows and describes \0. 000 fixtures end 
supplies in Plumbing and Heating at whole 
sale. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY, 


HARDIN-LAVIN COMPANY... 
103-113 W. Pershing Rd. Est. 1876 


NEW LAMP BURNS 94° AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 

A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. S. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, issimple 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common kerosene (coal oil). 


water supp 





™ inventor T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake | 
, Chicago, Ill. is offering to send a lamp | 


a 110 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each locality 
who will —_ him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or ‘money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 





ts the cause of all of it. 


| the ‘ 





UNSAFE SAFETIES 


Dr. Chevalier Jackson, noted specialist 
of the Jefferson hospital broncho-scopic 
clinic, is quoted as saying: “Safety pins 
have killed more babies than firearms.” 
He ought to know, for he has on exhibition 
over a thousand specimens of foreign 
bodies that he has removed from people 
who have swallowed these tacks, nails 
pins, safety pins, bones, buttons, cuff 
links, small toys and such. Moreover, 
those on exhibition are only a small frac- 
tion of the ones he has actually removed. 
He mentions five rusty pins taken from the 
| lungs of a year-old infant whose brother 
go the pins to the baby. 

According to Dr. Jackson, carelessness 
In case of children 
he puts the blame on the mothers. It is 
not intentional carelessness, he says, but 
carelessness that results from lack of 
knowledge on the part of mothers. Among 
‘don’ts” which a news correspondent 
got from Dr. Jackson are two very im- 
portant ones: don’t let small children 
play with objects small enough to be 
swallowed, and this includes toys with 


jsmall parts that can be rather easily 


jadd a few 


broken off; and don’t turn the baby loose 
on the floor till all such objects have been 
picked up. 

As a mother of two young children, aged 
three and one-half and one and one-half 
years, 1 feel quite experienced enough to 
rules. Don’t turn the baby 
loose on the floor at all. A baby specialist 


| gave me thi€ advice, or rather I paid him 


la large box for baby. 


for it. Have a creeping pen made for 
him, or buy one. They are not very ex- 
pensive to buy, and are easy to make. If 
you cannot buy one, orget one made, get 
This creeping pen 
or box should be just high enough for baby 
to pull himself up by, say two feet, and 
large enough for him to crawl around in, 
say three feet square, and should be put 
together with hinges or some other con- 


| trivances that will enable it to be folded, so 


| 


| turned completely loose on the floor. 


the pen may be carried from one room to 
another. If you have a pen made, use 
smooth slats with beveled edges for the 
| purpose because sharp edges may injure 
| the * uby. Keep a clean old quilt, blanket, 


| or sheet to use in the bottom, then the little 


| fellow will be reasonably warm and will 
have nothing to play with except what 
you give him. By keeping him in the 
|room with you, you can see that big baby 
| brother does not feed creeping baby tacks 
and safety pins. Another advantage is 
that baby cannot pick up dirt off the 
| floor or rugs, and can’t gnaw on other germ- 
|laden objects that he picks up when 
My 
caeo | SPecialist said: “That will give him 
colitis quicker than anything I know of,” 
and he evidently knew of a great many 
causes, judging from his “don’ts” in 
| baby feeding. 

Another caution: keep safety pins, 
buttons and the like put up where big 
baby brother will have a hard time getting 
them. Also, encourage him to find any 
stray pins and bring them to you, for by 
accident sometimes they are lost. As for 


| . . 
straight pins, young mothers should learn 





immediately to discard them from use in 
their own or the baby’s clothes. A 
straight pin that is in the mother’s dress 
may stick baby when he is taken up, or 
may drop out for the baby to pick up and 
swallow. Baby learns his first lessons 
thru the sense of taste, so will put any- 
thing into his mouth. We all remember 
how Lovey Mary jerked Mr. Bob’s baby 
- by the heels and shook the button out 
of its throat. I had a similar experience 
with our older one who put a marble into 


her mouth. | got results, but was scared 


February, 192° 


have been built by us since 1893, 
They are always dependable, carr, 
the voice clearly and distinctly in 2 
kinds of weather. Have every mo 
ern improvement and are noted {o; 
their durability. Illustration show 
cur 896 Wall Telephone. Othe 
styles include handy desk telephone. 


Ask your local Company for tele- 

service; or, if there is no serv- 

ice available, write us 

for Bulletin No. 20 tell: 

ing how a mutual tele 

phone company may be 
organized. 
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Amazing LOW Introductory Price! 
OLIVER &as—BURNER 


for Cooking and Heating 
marvelous OFFER! The wonderful OLIVER 
. Intense, leant a ag ‘ 


OLIVER OIL. BURNER CORP. 
224 OLIVER BLOG., ST, LOUIS, MO, 


ocr cpeeneoeptoeennittt 
a 














ramousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


Minster your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns “kine with a brilliant soft, 

Non-breakable steel mantle. 
a * No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a | million satisfied users. + 
sal 


pid, stamps of vin, Bar #12 





a & CO. 8 
‘N ae Newark, New York 


Tous 1 M 

a patent patch for instantly Ya —* - in all 
utensils. Sample package f Cor. LETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N 








AGENTS: ENTS i pie rs Eat gE peotts 


Park bivd.. Chicass 


Wake $2 An Hour Selling Peck's Rivels 


Stop leaks in Kitchen utensils. Trial box 10c. 
sGRSTS WANTED. PECK CO., Box 430, Medina, N.Y. 
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so badly that I trust I shall never have to 
resort to such measures again. 

Keep things out of your own mouth and 
that will belp. Don’t think because you 

llowed a penny or a pin once and no 
trouble followed, that you are immune. 
One case is reported where a swallowed 
required an operation on its victim, 


pila 

af lying quiet for thirty-seven years. 
Don’t try it. Provide your baby with a 
folding pen, keep him where you can 
watch him, keep safety pins, buttons and 
the like where the big babies cannot get 
them, don’t allow them to play with 
swallowable objects, or any sharp or 


pointed object for that matter. There 
ire other ‘‘don’ts’”’ but these are, I think; 
most essential. Undoubtedly the 


- is safer than the straight pin, 
but t how safe it is depends upon the 
mother’s care.—Mrs. B. C. D 


SOUR CREAM CAKE SAVES TIME 
how good that cake is. Where 
lid you find the recipe?” exclaimed one 

neighbors when I offered her a 
of tempting brown-crusted cake. 
make all my cake from sour cream 
it seems senseless to me for us 
farm to churn our cream into 

er and then make butter cakes. I 
think the sour cream cake has a better 
texture and it does not take half so long 
to mix as butter cakes,” I answered. 

t we don’t want yellow cake all 
the time, we like chocolate and spice 
my neighbor protested. 

“You may have every kind of cake 
but angel food with my sour cream 

for I have worked out the changes 

1 kind of cake using my standard 
recipe for a basis,” I explained. 

And so I gave her my sour cream 
cake recipe and methods. My standard 
calls for 2 eggs, 1% cupfuls of 
1% cupfuls of ‘pastry flour, sifted 
before measuring, 1 level teaspoonful of 

la sifted with the flour, 4% teaspoonful 
of baking powder sifted with the flour, 
l tl of thick sour cream, pinch of 

lt, 1 teaspoonful of flavoring. 

Break the eggs into a mixing 
beat thoroly with the egg beater, add 
the sugar and continue beating. Then 

id the other ingredients and beat well 
with a spoon. This is a large recipe and 
makes a loaf cake of two layers. It re- 
quires a medium oven and should bake 
about forty minutes. 

When I am out of pastry flour I use 
bread flour and replace one tablespoon- 
ful of it with corn starch. If I wish to 
ice the cake I add a third yolk to 
the cake batter and save the white for 
the icing. However a sour cream cake 
has such a delicious nut brown crust 
that we all like it better without icing. 

For spice cake brown sugar may be 
substituted for the white sugar and 
spices added as desired. Nuts may also 
be added to the plain recipe. 

For chocolate cake I grate or shave 

uf cupful of chocolate and dis- 
solve it in one-half cupful of boiling 
water. When adding the chocolate to 
the standard recipe I increase the flour 

two cupfuls. 

An ither good variation is burnt sugar 
take. To make this I add one table- 

ful of burnt sugar sirup dissolved 

one-fourth cupful of cold water. Then 

) offset this additional richness I use 
two cupfuls of flour. 

To make the burnt sugar sirup take 
one ful of sugar and place in a skillet 
slow fire. Stir until it melts and 
wn. Then add one-half cupful of 
b ¢ water and stir until smooth. 
+ iv be put away and kept indefi- 
tely. One teaspoonful of it is suffi- 

or flavoring icing. 

I ’ frequently stir up the standard 

re bake the mixture in muffin 

to use for cottage pudding. Alto- 

Ret I think it if a most pliable and 
ving recipe —Mrs, A. D, A. 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can buy all the mate-' 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- ; 
its on the lumber, mill-! 
work, hardware and labor 


Attractive Designe—Sturdy 
Construction, Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built of beauti- 

ful clear “A” Redwood siding, clear 

flooring, clear interior woodwork and sound, 

strong framing. 

I" in four colors gives all facts. 
r it today. 


Aladdin’s 


proves that you can do as thousands of 
other home-builders do every year—save from 
$200 to $800 by building an Aladdin home. 
There is an Aladdin near you wherever you 
Go and see one. 
and annoyance by ordering all materials from 
one reliable manufacturer. Sects P 
all lumber cut to fit; 
Price Includes highest grade interior 
woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
hardware, nails, lath, 














SAVE 


18% Lumber 
Waste and 
30° on the 
Labor Cost. 


PRICES 


are all Freight 
Paid to your 
R.R. Station. 









live. 





paint, 


Datch Colonial 
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Aladdin’s free catalog 
Send 


19 Years Success 










AVE money, time 















doors, glass, 
roofing, with complete 
instructions and drawings. Freight 
Paid to your station. Permanent homes 
—WNet Portable. Many styles to choose 
from. Write nearest mill 
today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 1047. 


gay city, Miche 


Also Mills and Offices: 


Wilmington, N. Carolina; 
Portiand,Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


















WAG 
‘Coast to Coast’ 


reception 

verified hy Miraco Users 
Every Miraco user is an enthu- 
siastic booster—these letters are 
typical of the many we receive. 

Maryland Hears Europe 
During International Radio 

Week I received European sta- 
bn several times upon my 
Miraco. Who wouldn't be satis- 
fied with results like this?— 





Low PRICED GOOD RADIOS! 


Reports from their many users in every state prove Miraco Tuned Radio Free 





Jos. E. Cook, Owings Mills, Md. 
California Hears East Coast 
Miraco works fine. Last night I 
got Cuba on loud speaker. I 


grams in spite of local inter- 
ference.—Clinton Elliott, Long 
Beach, California. 


IMinois Hears London 
Miraco epytptee wonderfully. Thurs- 
a i Se bt, f shout 3 

ro or 
mioutes.—Car \ Gas Mackey, White Heath, 


Bermuda Hears California 
On my Miraco I have received KGO at 
Oakiand, Cal., a distance of over 3,000 
a in teot ‘four eeee, Alwo a 

about 2,000 
calles away “and about twenty over 
1,000 miles away.—1. } Spurling, 
Spanish ish Pt., = 

Nevada Hears Cuba 
Am able to get all Pastera ¢ Const, o- 
tions with my Mi 


raco 
Havana, Cuba and Mexico Cc ra y,, Ales 
ali Canadian stations. lav 


loud enough to br — =, over 
wy oy 4 — h of 300 $0 miles.— 
Nevada. 


Menage vat Hears Mexico 


I bi etations as far as 
Mexico G 1 proeteed is Calgary, Canada, 
Cuba and Texas on my Miraco.—A. V. 


Little, Vergennes, Vt. 
Mass. Hears Belgium 
Nov. ty 25 P. M.1 heard 2L0 


London hab Pe gn the] fiizece. Nov. 
29th at ut 1:4 oF, i Brus- 
sels, . You — e pt a ond 
set ‘tor 4. 


_— = 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Wisconsin Gets Coast to 
Coast 


Have received Calif., Mass., Texas, 
Canadian and many other stations on 
Wien Miraco.—J. D. Green, Tomahawk, 


So does South Dakota 
Received Miraco a few ago and it 
is a wonder. Have heard from coast to 
ey — Dewey Grabinski, Rockham, 


Pennsylvania Hears Calif. 
Have listened to Cuba, California and 
oesibly 100 other stations. All who 
pears iraco proclaim it the best they 
have ever heard.—G. H. Stevens, 
Altoona, Pa. 





quency Reeeivers—at rock bottom prices—have efficiency of sets costing up to 
times as much. Remember that Mirseo Sete are the product of a long 
established, reputable manufacturer—pionee: builders of sets. They come com= 
pletely built, thoroughly tested and factory guaranteed by one of America’s 
Oldest and most reliable makers of quality sets. Simple to connect. Easy for 
beginners to operate. Fall directions supplied. Send for further evidence that 
they are Radio's finest moderately priced receivers. All Miraco sete bear the 
endorsement of Radio's highest authorities. Mail coupon now for latest 
bulletins, SPECIAL OFFER and plenty of additional testimony from users 
leaving no doubt that ““Miraco Radio Gets ‘em Coast to Coast.” 
i. — the Miraco myself and I had never bad any experience with radio a6 
. Have gotten Havana, Cuba and Honoldlu,” eeports 
it Kittle, Shaw, Miss. ““Miraco is a wisard. I have handied 
radios for two yearse—have not seen its equal under $200. 
Heard Havana, Cubs, Saturday night despite that their 
language is hard to discern on @ radio."—C. G. Stockman, 
Snyder, Neb. “‘My Miraco works fine. Nov. 28th I got 5NO 
Neweastle, England, and LP, Berlin, Germany. Can you beat 
that record?” —Thomas Walker, Howell, Mich. 


OtherMiraco Long Distance Sets 433 
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ed Miraco 1925 Model MW—with iraco Model R. justly “deserves 
Pe sent grec phone jack, etc.—isa four Migege a >! st mrices yall ots 
t users in every state —_—. ° © acts 

outpe a outdistances sets twice as = frequenc aropliter and detector combined. 
expensive. Operates loud speaker on dis- A direatice getter — 4 operate 
ae stations. One stage tuned r. f ampli- and log. reall wave lengths 150 to 

cation, SG mals two ~ as = ty M seta, it uses st . 
fication. Tay eT cabinet. “‘Vains tter; L seu, Borer such value 
yond fore cae 4. 


The marvetous Miraco “Ultra 5°*—five tube set, solid mahogany cabinet, $75.00 


AMI the Prof you want is waiting for Youl 


All Miracos ere built of finest pebtpinaite 
by pioneer builders te. Sy 
—_ > a cm a a oa a on 


——- 
MI DWEST RASS CORPORATION & 


mense numbers. 












Send 424-V E. 8 Cincinnati, O. 
4 Send free Maen hin "Specia! Offer and full particulars | 
Free we { ]}USER { ]AGENT [ ] DEALER 
tus od Name..... eeeeeroeccedecccccecces Covccees 
AGGTEED .. or cccccccccceceseces eee teen 
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Oil Acts That Way 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


Part 11—Censhusion 


T this critical moment a sudden com- 
motion arose at the front of the 
building. Someone was trying to 

fight his way inside with two or three men 
hanging to jim firing questions in rapid 
sequence. He shook them off and ducked 
inside the little booth wherein hibernated 
the dope-dissector, and the curtain fell, 
leaving the crowd galvanized into a state of 
static tension. 

Only a minute elapsed, however, until 
an attendant shot out of the booth, leaped 
to the platform and wrote on the black- 
board in large, brutal letters: 


“WATERSNAKE BELOW SAND. 
NO SHOWING. SHUT DOWN. 

A moment of silence ensued while 
the mob absorbed this bitter news. 
Then— 

“Sell 25 Watersnake at fifty!” sang 
& Voice. 

“Give twenty-five!” shot an offer, 
sarcastically. 

“T take it!” instantly cracked the 
first speaker. 
“Sixteen Snake at same figure!’ 
yelled a fat man, who fymbled ner- 
vously a handful of vari-colored stock 

certificates. 

“Got you—come on with it, old- 
timer!” 

Peter J. Perkins, a little dazed but 
determined, got to his feet. He was in 
a new and wild environment but he 
burned with the knowledge that some- 
one in some strange manner was trying 
to damage him in a way morally, if not 
legally, wrong. The condition of help- 
lessness in which he found himself made 
his blood boil. It was impossible to 
restrain himself longer in the face of this. 

“Gentlemen!” he called, and at sight of 
the thin, wiry figure all faces were riveted 
upon him. 

“Gents, it’s a skin game! A hold-up! 
That stock is worth more than 25. I say 
it’s plain robbery!” 

Instantly a hundred leather-lunged 
bench lizards shrieked and howled with 
joy. Here was a croaker, a poor loser. 
How much stock did he have anyway? 
Probably two or three shares. Just like 
these little fellows, howl their heads off if 
they lose the price of anecktie. His neigh- 
bor jerked at Perkins’ coat-tails. 

“Sit down, pard—they’ll nick you sure! 
Don’t overplay it!” 

But Peter J. Perkins turned and faced 
the mob, his face tense and white. 

“T’ll give 27 for every share of Water- 
snake in the house!’’ he yelled defiantly. 

Pandemonium broke loose. Six score 
Watersnake stockholders made an earnest 
effort to reach the speaker at the same 
time. Chairs and benches went over. 
Perkins was swept by the tide into the 
eashier’s cubbyhole and a lightning-like 
clerk assisted him in the busiest half-hour 
of his life. As he signed the last check he 
arose and dizzily tottered out, clutching in 
his hand a sheaf of stock certificates callin 
for four hundred and thirty-nine shares o 
Watersnake stock that had nicked his 
bank account close to twelve thousand 
dollars. 

Across the street was a restaurant. He 
had forgotten to eat and, altho he did not 
feel hungry, he wandered in and selected a 
stool back near the coffee urn. Perkins 
ordered a small steak. 

The waiting for the steak gave him time 
for calm, unbiased reflection. It arrived 
simultaneously with his decision that he 
was the most accomplished and colossal 
idiot that the Texas sunshine had ever 
illuminated. He finished the steak and 


was sipping aimlessly at the last of the 
kickless coffee when he became aware that 








\ | 


a tall man in a tall collar was sitting down 
beside him. Their eyes met. To Perkins 
the man looked crooked, like a man who 
might on occasion use a tug or a razor strop 
on his wife. 

“Use any more Watersnake at 27?” in- 
quired the newcomer. 

“No—I’m cutting it a trifle,” replied 
Perkins. 

“To what?” 

“Oh, twenty!’ 

“Take all I can get at that?” 

“Um—all you get in ten minutes—yes.” 

The man flitted away. Perkins ordered 
another cup of coffee and resigned himself 
to a bitter contemplation of how many 
brands of a daffodil he really was. He 
realized that it was a fool’s trick—he was 
doing it merely to save his face—there was 
no ol—the reports were true. His reflec- 
tions were interrupted by the return of the 
man with at least two quarts of choice 
stock certificates in his hands. 

“Here ye be! There’s five hundred and 
one shares in this bunch!’”’ 

Perkins heard, and his mouth opened to 
the extent permitted by nature. 

“Five hundred and one shares!’ 
“Yep—you get control and—and every- 
thing.’ 

“T’ve already got four hundred and 
eighty-nine shares. Let me think.” 

“This will give you all but ten shares. 
She’s your well an’ your forty acres. Hey, 
Bill—the ink!” 

Bill was promptitude itself with the 
ink and Peter J. Perkins’ name graced an- 
other able-bodied check that represented 
almost a carload of Baby Elephant Hose 
Supporters. 

“If you want them other ten you can 
get the names at the company’s office in 
the McGurk Building. Better go over 
there an’ take charge anyhow, hadn’t ye?” 

“Perhaps so. I'll see about it.” 

Perkins located the building and climbed 
the steep stairway leading to the Water- 
snake offices. He found a young man in a 
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“So you are the suck- 
er!’”’ said the young man 


small room busily engaged in a a 
polish on a pair of toothpick oxbloods. He 
glanced up and regarded the newcomer 
critically. 

“What’s yours?” he barked. 

“T came in to see about my Watersnake 
stock,” said Perkins. 

“Oh, you did, did you? Lemme tell 
you something. It ain’t worth th’ revenue 
stamps on it—see? Why, th’ stuff ain’t 
worth nothin’!”’ 

“Then the company is not solvent!” 

The young man cracked the shining rag 
viciously and threw his head back as he 
laughed heartily. 

“Solvent? First time I’ve heard that 
word since I evaded the draft. Say! There 
ain’t no such animal. This outfit owes me 
two months’ sal and it has a ‘dollar 
forty-seven in the bank. What did they 
prong you for, sport?” 

Perkins exhumed a bale of stock certifi- 
cates. He laid them on a table and smiled 
as he viewed the ghastly look on the young 
metCheck d figure f 

‘Check ’em up an it out for me.” 

“Ye gods! So you—you are the sucker!” 
“"Yes—I am the sucker. I bought this 
stock.” 

“Where do they all come from?” said 
the young man, mournfully, as he began 
— di 


the certificates rapi 
an hour later the certificates 

checked up with the ledger and the clerk 

announ the correctness of the tally. 

“Nine hundred and ninety shares. |! 
but ten. A driller at Burkburnett named 
Matthew Madigan owns two, and a widow 
over behind the broom factory owns eight. 
Guess he can stand it but it’s tough on 
widows.” 

The chief owner of the stock of Watcr- 
snake Oil Company nodded and looked 
absent-mindedly out of a window. 

It was mid-afternoon when Perkins 
emerged from the office with everything 
shipshape. In his pocket he carried 
assignment (Concluded on page 155 
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“Ctandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Start the Children Right 


You want your family to be healthy 
—personal cleanliness is the greatest 
aid to good health. Start your chil- 
dren right—give them the opportu- 
nity they should have for cleanliness 


and health. 


A modern bathroom = properly 
equipped—is one of the greatest 
possible conveniences and comforts 
for the home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 













Write for catalogue 
“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home.” 
It is free and shows a 
variety of designs and 
sizes of attractive, effec- 
tive and economical 
plumbing fixtures. Sent 
postpaid on request. 
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a CROSLEY 
¢ Betser Costs Lens ’ 
Radio 
¢ , Lopdea! Lost night I bed Hapelata tho niet 
fore Hig td, Rico. ag hoes, is 
rosley sure does bring ‘em in. ‘sa nothing like a yi"* 
That's what hundreds of men, women and boys found out during 
radio test week in all parts of the U.5s. oO! 
e 


volun letters have come to us telling o: 
and other foreign coun’ were en in 
jong 


ag 
rosiey Model little one tube 
Tro following extract trom 


**Oh bor 


tus 

Before You Buy—Compare—Your Cheice Wil! Be a Crosley 
For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 

All Crosley Radice, except the Model 60, will operate a loud speaker 


Crosley Trirdyn Regular, $50.00 


Wrth tubes and Crosley Phones $65.75 


Write for Complete Catalog 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powe! Crodey, Je., Picsident 
237 Sassafras St. Cuncinnat:. Ohio 
C mey Owns and Operates Broadcasting Stmwa WLW 





ESE are the Ancst long distence sets at the lowest prices in 

peter Wooderful new circu: thet qn be 

SATISPACTION GUARANTEED. Everything 
complete sets. There's « set lor ery poctet-bood. 


$57.3 


the corte F dey celts, B Berery, 4 bes, 
ee comeker Moot hl 


Sets also sold without scoessories. Aliso full line of radio sccessor- 
jes, 1 ead 2 stage emplifers and porteble som. Write for PREE 
eatalogue — dow buy ents! pow see i. 





THE MELLODYNE RADIO CO. Dept. K, Crernan. 0. 








IN YOUR HOWE. Write today for our FREE booklet. It 
tells how tolearn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music an used 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 66 LAKESIDE BLDG., CHICAGO 





ive spare 
time.Position pays 
$1500 to $3600 yearly. 
train the inexperienced. 
156 Bar St.,Canton,0. 
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THE HOLE IN THE WALL 


Annette, returning from a pretended 
shopping trip, came to the stone wall 
where Clara sat playing with paper dolls. 

“Annette,” said Clara, “your little girl 
wouldn’t eat her lunch. Of course I 
would have insisted that she eat it, if 
she had been my child, but you know 
how it is when you are keeping some- 
one else’s child.” 

“Yes,” sighed Annette. She picked up 
her paper doll baby from the tiny chair 
beside the small table. On the table 
were many good things to eat—some of 
those wonderful dishes that make you so 
hungry when you find them pi in 
m ine advertisements. Any paper 
doll should have been glad to try them. 

“T'll take her home and give her plain 
a ond ie. Le 4 afternoon Pu 
tell you ail about my shopping trip. 

Aunette turned to crawl ‘i the hole 
in the stone wall that separated the lit- 
tle girls’ yards. Annette’s paper dolls 
lived on one side of the stone wall and 
Clara’s on the other. On Clara’s side 
were the stones they had taken from the 
old wall to make a passageway. 

As Annette was leaving she accidently 
stepped on one of Clara’s dolls and in 
her hurry to pick i: up, she tore it 
badly. 

“Ob. see what you have done!” cried 
one “You have torn my nursemaid 

oll.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Annette. “I didn’t 
mean to do it and I will give you my 
nursemaid doll.” 

But Clara was very angry. “Go away. 
I don’t want to play with you any more.” 
And as soon as ette had crawled 
thru the hole in the wall, Clara took the 
= stones and fitted them into the 

ole. 

That afternoon Clara sat on her side 
of the wall and tried to play. She knew 
Annette was on the other side, for she 
could hear her voice as she talked to 
her dolls. Clara was very lonely. Her 
dolls seemed rather stupid, for none of 
them could decide what to play. She 
wondered what Annette was playing. A 
bee came buzzing by and to Clara’s 
amazement it seemed to say, “Shame on 
you! Shame on you!” 

Clara did feel ashamed, ially 
when she remembered Annette had not 
meant to do it. Clara suddenly wanted 
very much to say she was sorry and ask 
Annette to come over, but it was such a 
hard thing to do. If there had been a 
hole in the wall it would have been easy 
to peep thru and say, “I’m sorry I was 
cross and angry.” But it was hard to 
talk thru the wall. Presently she found 
a pencil and paper and wrote these 
words, “I’m sorry I was ugly. Won't 
you come over and play?” 

This was her apology. She pinned the 
aper to the skirt of one of her dolls. 
The doll was pinned to the end of a 
long stick and held above the wall where 
Annette could see her. In a moment or 
two another doll was raised above the 
wall and Clara read this message, “I 
would be very glad to come over and I 
will be more careful where’I step.” 


stones she had so hastily replaced in the 
wall that morning. She was so long do- 
ing it that Annette wondered. At last 
the hole was large enough and Annette 
crawled carefully thru. 

“Why,” she cried, “where are the 
stones that came ont of the wall?” 

Clara laughed. “I carried them to the 
other side of the yard. You see if I get 








angry again I will have plenty of time 


ook Vena 


tos 
Then Clara began to takg out the/| 
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A real COAST TOCOAST 5 TUBE POWER 
SET. Range 2,000 to 5,000 Miles. Goer Thru 
loce] broadcasting. Brings in all stations ioud 
and clear. Costs less. Simple to operete. 
QUICK SUCCESS now offered one AGENT in 
each renin. the" Tregodyne”’. 
Our earn up to $500 monthly. Easy 
sales. No experience needed. We furnish you 
catalogs and selling FREE. Write at once 
for NEW SELLING This is YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


TREGORADIOMFG.CO. 
1429 Chestnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 











Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Compiete outtit ~SAVE 50°/o 





To 
Tenor 


Lenin tS Ben 


Slingerland School of Music, 1815 Orchard SE, Chicago, lll 
Old Money Wanted 





Do you know 
that Coin Co !- 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8. Cents? And 
high premiums for allrare coins?We buy all kinds.Send 
4c for large Coin Circular.May mean much profit to you. 


Numismatic Bank, Dept. 529 Ft. Worth, Tex. 


FILM DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
.. Best 
an & 





Skilled work done 
Its ro works $5ne Shoes Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samples. 


Photographer, 62-8 Sleepy Eye, 











to eount ten before I can bring the 
stones back and stop up the hole.” 

“Let us send our children out to play,” 
she added. “Then you can tell me all 
about your shopping trip.”—Myrtle Jami- 
son Trachsel. 


CRANBERRY RECIPES 


Cranberry Roll—Cream together a table- 
epoonful of butter and one cupful of sugar, 
.dd half a eupful of water, and two cupfuls 
f four sifted with a pinch of salt and a 
ish of nutmeg. Beat until smooth, then 


| 
1 
tablespoonful of baking powder has been 
:ifted, and roll the dough out to an inch 
in thickness. Spread the dough with rich 
ranberry sauce or jelly, roll up, place it 

a plate, and steam three hours, or it 
mav be tied in a cloth and boiled for two 
hours. Serve with any sweet sauce. 

Cranberry Marmalade—This is nicest 
served with meats. Wash three quarts of 
cranberries, barely cover with water and 
cook until the berries are broken. Press 
thru a sieve and add to this juice and pulp 
six pounds of warm sugar, two pounds of 
seeded and chopped raisins and four large 
very clean oranges. The oranges should 
be minced fine, thus using skin and pulp, 
but the seeds should be picked out. Cook 
until thick and turn into glass jars. The 
orange skins must be cooked until thoroly 
tender. 

Cranberry Olives—Spread slices of roast 
turkey, chicken or veal with rich cran- 
berry sauce, sprinkle with grated bread 
crumbs, & little minced celery, and some 
little bits of butter, season delicately, roll 
up, and fasten with tiny skewers, or fie. 
Dip in melted butter, roll in seasoned 
crumbs, and brown lightly in a quick 
oven. 

Cranberry Fritters—Beat one egg thoroly 
and stir it into one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk, add one tablespoonful of sug: 
and one cupful of flour in which has been 
sifted one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
When well mixed stir in one cupful of 
thiek rich cranberry sauce, and drop in 
spoonfuls on a_ hot buttered griddle. 
Brown very lightly, and serve with butter 
and powdered sugar. 

Steamed Cranberry Pudding—Cream to- 
gether one-half cupful of butter and one 
cupful of sugar, add gradually one cupful 
of milk and one and one-half pints of 
flour in which has been sifted three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Lastly, stir in two well- 
beeten eggs and two cupfuls of cran- 
berries dredged with flour. Turn into 
a buttered mold, cover closely and steam 
for two hours. Serve hot with sweet 
sauce 

Cranberry and Raisin Pie—Chop finely 
together two cupfuls of cranberries and 
one cupful of raisins; add two cupfuls of 
sugar, one cupful of water and a little 
flour sprinkled over the berries. Bake in 
two crusts in a deep pie tin. 

Cranberryade—Cook one quart of cran- 
berries with one quart of water for half 
an hour, then strain thru a jelly bag. 
Measure, and allow one pound of loaf 
sugar to every pint of juice. Boil to a 
rich sirup, and seal in bottles or small 
jars. One tablespoonful to a small glass 

vater makes a delicious drink for 
nmer or winter. 

Spiced Cranberries—Boil together three 
nd one-half pounds of brown sugar, two | 
tupfuls of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls 
tach of ground allspice and cinnamon, and 
one tablespoonful of ground cloves. To 
this sirup add five pounds of cranberries; 
ind simmer slowly for two hours. Keep 
tone jar, closely covered. 
nberries Baked—Into a deep dish put 
ohne quart of cranberries and sufficient 
Water to cover them. Cover the dish, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven until 
the berries are soft. Then stir in two 
cupfuls of sugar, and bake fifteen minutes 


Tr 


‘onger, Serve cold.—Miss S. B, 
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id another cupful of flour in which a} 
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Write today for your FREE copy of — 


Ward's New Radio 
Catalogue 








HIS advertisement is published to 
tell you three things that everyone 
interested in Radio should know. 
That we believe Ward’s is today the 
greatest Radio store in the world—that 
it is the real Headquarters for Radio. 
Second, that at Ward’s you can buy 
everything in Radio without paying 
the usual “Radio Profits.” 
Third, that this big 68-page book— 
a genuine reference book on Radio— 
is yours free for the asking. 


Our Radio Experts 


This Catalogue is a book gotten up by 
experts. It shows all the best hook- 
ups, everything in parts and complete 













Headquarters 
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sets—so simple that you yourself can 
easily install them. 

And it shows only tested and ap- 
proved Radio equipment—selected 
and tested thoroughly by our Experts 
who are up-to-the-minute in Radio. 

Write for Ward’s free 68-page Radio 
Catalogue and_see the low prices. 


Our 53 Year Old Policy 


Every Radio set we sell is guaran- 
teed to give complete satisfaction. 
In buying Radio from Ward’s you are 
buying from a house whose reliability 
is above question. For 53 years we 
have sold quality goods only. Address 
our house nearest you. Dept. No. 17-R. 













for Radio 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back 


-Montgome 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


iy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Radio 


INCE 1919, ALL-AMERICAN Transformers have 
satisfied the demand for instruments that could be 
relied upon for utmost efficiency in amplification. 

The ALL-AMERICAN line of Transformers in- 
cludes not only the world-famous Audios but Power 
Amplifiers, Tuned and Self-Tuned R. F. Transformers 
and Super-Fine Parts for Intermediate Frequency sets. 

ALL-AMAX JUNIOR and ALL-AMAX 
SENIOR, complete semi-finished refiex re- 
ceivers, can be easily wired in one evening. 

The RADIO KEY BOOK isa valuable gu.de 


to modern radio. 
Mfg. Co., 2690Coyne St., W., Chicago, U.S. A. 








Send 10 cents to Rauland 


ERICAN | 


Largest Selling Transformers in the World 




















Handsome, clear toned, large sized Violin with pegs, 
finger board, tail piece, full set strings, bow, box resin 
and self-instruction book, ALL FREE for selling 25 
pekgs. BLUINE at l0c a pke. Write for it. 
BLUINE MFG. Co. 

Concord Jct., Mass. 





693 Mill St., 


ARN MONEY 
E 9 .HOM xt Y 
OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


Y time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our pew 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


















155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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of the forty-acre lease to himself 
resignation of all the officers, a trial 
balance of the books and a schedule 
of assets and liabilities. Also the key 
to the office door which he made use 
of as he departed. 

Rattlety-bang, with supreme indiffer- 
ence to bumps, chuck holes, dust and sand, 
the car roared its way across the hot Texas 
landscape and finally came to rest beside 
Big Matt Madigan’s tent. 

“Hello, Ioway! Goin’ somewhere?” 
greeted the big driller. 

“I’m just goin’ away from somewhere!”’ 
announced Perkins, as he drew out a sheaf 
of documents and passed them down to 
Matt. The driller perused them with ris- 
ing indications of apoplexy. 

“Did you give up real money for this?” 
he asked. 

“T did.” 

“Man, I didn’t know they still made 
‘em like you—that’s a fact!’ 

“Right! Iadmitit. But listen—I want 
those cieen to have the idea that I know 
what I am doing. Understand? I want 
to drill a little on that well and I must have 
you to help me.” 

“Don’t tempt me. I’m trying to ac eg 
them two hundred beans of mine. Besides, 
them guys are pulling out th’ easing, I just 
heard.” 

“They must stop it. That’s my well. 
Climb in here an’ we’ll see about it right 
now.” 

“But—I—I——” 

“‘Get in here!” 

Whatever it was that Peter J. Perkins 
used, it was potent, for the re of Big 
Matt Madigan squeezed into the seat be- 
beside him and they roared away. 

Steam was up when they arrived at the 
Watersnake well and it was apparent that 
something was going on. att put his 
shoulder against the derrick door and 
fairly fell in upon the floor with Perkins 
close behind. 

“What in the—who are you?” yelled the 
amazed driller. 

“We're the company—th’ whole b’iling 
outfit! Take off that elevator! That 

ipe’s goin’ to stick in this hole a spell. 
ebbe we'll drill a few, hey, old pardner?” 

“That's right. I’m the suck—the owner 


of this ey lease, well and all. We're 
goin’ to drill her deeper!” 
“Well, our orders is to pull pipe an’ 


we're here to pull it!” surlily announced 
the driller. 

Big Matt Madigan sort of spread him- 
self out across the horizon and looked the 
driller squarely in the eye. 

“Get this straight. This little gay owns 
about nine hundred shares of this thievin’ 
company an’ he says deepen. I own two 
her shares myself an’ I say deepen. I 
claim a majority. Now if you want to 
remain in one consecutive chunk you'll 
say th’ same thing we do. Do you savvy?” 

Matt was slowly but surely slipping one 
sleeve up, uncovering a forearm and 
biceps that resembled a section of a boa 
constrictor. The driller gave a puzzled 
look toward his helper, spat thoughtfully 
and nodded. 

“Right you are—we drill!” 

The elevator clamps were kicked away, 
the big bit swung in and slid down the 
hole and inside of five minutes the power- 
ful machinery was biting at the bowels of 
the earth. 

Big Matt drifted about, fingering a 
bucket of cuttings, counting the cable 
loops on the bull wheel, watchi 
rag in the drill line. Occasionally he felt 
of the line itself to inform himself of the 
conditions a third of a mile below his feet. 

“We'll steel tape ’er in th’ morning. 
Let's go an’ feed up, pardner,” he said. 

Half.an hour later the little car de- 
livered them at the Drillers’ Waffle House 
and the two edged in. As they took seats 
all eyes were them - 


turned 
many 8 head nodded knowingly. 


Oil Acts That Way 


Concluded from page 154 


conversation became a mysterious buzz 
of curious comment and speculative 
inage. 

Halfway thru the meal Matt stopped 
abruptly and emitted an exclamation of 
surprise. Across the table a man had 
opened an evening daily, a Wichita Falls 
paper. In vigorous type their eyes stared 
at the item: 

WATERSNAKE OIL COMPANY 

DUMPS HOLDINGS 


Peter J. Perkins, said to be a mil- 
lionaire manufacturer of Keokuk, 
Iowa, ran amuck at a local oil ex- 
change today and secured control of 
the Watersnake Oil Company. The 
plans of Mr. Perkins have not been 
— pps In oil circles peed a 

this company is consi 
a dry hole. 

Perkins removed his eyes from the cruel 

rint. The fever of excitement was coolin 

in his veins. He to see and to thin 
sensibly —. e recollection of the 
doings of the day made him shiver. Thirty 
thousand dollars—a small fortune—that 
was what he stood to lose. Then he thought 
of the little woman back at home who had 
such implicit faith in him. What could he 
say to her? He glanced at Madigan, who 
was devouring the last half of a huge steak 
with the speed and precision of a deep 
well driller. 

“We'll go back and stop the work. I’m 
just a plam fool. I’m sober now, so we'll 
quit ” 


Big Matt’s jaws lost motion only 
momentarily. 

“Cooled off, hey? Well, pardner, I 
hain’t. I’m just gettin’ warmed up! Me 
an’ my y'll do night-tower on that 
hole tonight an’ we'll sure pester that old 
bit. I own two shares myself.” 

The eyes of Peter J. Perkins grew misty 
as he looked into the face of Big Matt 
Madigan and he hastily turned away. 


ea > @ “@ 


When they returned to the well they 
found — a depth of fifteen inches had 


gained. 
“How’s the rock?” asked Matt. 
“Harder’n horse shoes!’ 
“Well, horse shoes are lucky an’ here’s 
hoping. Come on, Spike, let’s go!” 
Spike, the helper, kicked a pair of tongs 
out of the way and they “went.” 


e-68 & oa 


At midnight Perkins rolled up in a pair 
ofold slickers and camped down on a 
lank in one corner of the rig floor. The 
fittle man was tired and fell asleep almost 
immediately despite the noise of the 
machinery and the jarring of the plank he 
rested on. 

Hours—days—years later the sleep of 
the daring operator who cornered Water- 
snake Oil stock was interrupted by dreams. 
He seemed to hear the hiss and clank of im- 
mense machinery, the thunder of heavy, 
rushing feet, the sound of crushing blows 
and the shouts of excited men! He saw 
himself returning to Keokuk a self-made 
oil millionaire, heard the triumphant peals 
of the Keokuk Cornet Band as it followed 
him up the street, heard the roars of a 
maddened populace. Louder and yet 
louder it thundered in his ears— 

“OUT YE GO!’ roared a lion-like 
voice and Peter J. Perkins dimly realized 
that something had seized him by the neck 
and was lea with him far into the 
darkness. Big Matt Madigan and Peter 
J. Perkins landed on the d five feet 
fo scrambled to their feet and ran like 


Behind them, the crash of the huge bit 
upward i with the 


as it shot and collided 
crownblock was followed instantly by a 


February, 1925 


canopy of heavy, all-engulfing petro. 
leum that spread and sprayed and 


spattered, pushed up by giant fingers 
from the far depths beneath. P 
At a distance, Matt released his 
grip on Perkins’ collar. 
*‘Wh-what is it?” gasped the little man. 

“What is it? It’s your consarned old 
oilwell—that’s what! Blame nigh drowned 
both of us!” 

“What a death!” exclaimed a happy 
voice. 

The roar of the monster rumbled thri 
the night and a thousand heads lifted from 

illows and cocked sidewise for an insta)t 
fore their owners leaped for their clot|)- 
ing. Twenty minutes later a mob had 
collected at a safe distance and watched 
the flood that gushed from the casing 
top. 

A big ranger elbowed his way thru the 
crowd and got to the front. 

“Get back, people! Stand back!’’ he 
shouted. 

Big Matt lifted his huge shoulders, 
whacked his hands together and grabbed 
Perkins by the arm. 

“Come on. That ranger’ll keep ’em 
off our property. Let’s get going. We 
need teams, tanks, pipe, casing-head and 
men. Let’s move!” 

The little car made the tripto the Nash 
well in record time. With the air and 
earnestness of a Demosthenes, Big Matt 
commandeered a casing head, tools and 
two drillers as expert as he. 

“She’s a hummer, boys, an’ it’s a man’s 
job. That’s why I picked ye!” 

Six hours it took for the three men to 
conquer the well. In all the world no task 
is more difficult, mre uncomfortable or 
more deadly dangérous than that of clos- 
ing in a ing oil well. Working at top 
speed, drenched constantly by of 
— blinded by the sting of naphtha 
and choked by the gas, they must clamp 
a steel muzzle on the giant. 

One spark, one glancing blow of a wrench 
or a scraping bootheel may transform der- 
rick and men to a pillar of flame. Big 
Matt and his helpers knew the chances, 
but they also knew themselves. And at 
the end of the arduous task Matt slowly 
turned the big valve wheel that cut the 
flow into the pipeline leading off to a ‘'55” 
—a huge —s fifty-five thousand 
barrels of oil. In a minute the furor 
ceased, the oil flowed silently and invisibly 
away to the distant tank; the danger was 
past. 

The big driller and the helpers wearily 
clambered out of the rig and waded pools 
of oil for a hundred feet. Approaching the 
little car we a figure fruddled up on 
the running board. They dug the oil from 
their ears and seemed to detect a sobbing 
sound. Matt stoo over and surveyed 
the form. It was Perkins. He seemed to 
be weeping. 

“Am I dreamin’ or be you bawlin’, 

ner?”’ he asked, amazed. “An’ if you 
what in time can a millionaire be 
bawlin’ ABOUT?” 

“T-I ain’t bawling—I was just thinking 
of that widow who has those eight shares of 
stock,’’ said the little man, in a thin voice. 

Thru the oil on Madigan’s face a hard 
look could be seen as he said: 

‘‘Wasn’t regretting your not gettin’ ’em, 
was ye?” 

““No—I was so darned tickled to think 
I didn’t—I—I almost—er—I did this 
just because of her mostly, I guess!”’ 

“Well, by gosh?”’ yelled Big Matt. 

Then he rushed upon Peter J. Perkins, 
threw an oil-soaked sleeve around him at 
the cost of a perfectly good suit of clothes 
and gave him a genuine bear hug. 

“Par you-sure are a regular guy! 
That’s how I sized you up at first! Come 
on, let’s go eat!” 

“All right. I sure am hungry,” said 
Perkins. 


{The End. 
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new styles in decoration demand 
r two-tone rugs. You will find 
in all the finest homes in 
York, Chicago and other cities 


| ‘ 





Up-to-date New Rugs 
from Your Old Materials 


WOVEN BY REMARKABLE PATENTED PROCESS 


beautiful and practical new 
Book on Rugs and Home Deco- 
. America's finest. Learn how to 
- at one-half price, the har- 
mis One-toned and two- toned rugs 
ni nended by | ic adin y decor ators. 
is book describes the wonderful 
n Process by which we guarantee 
claim like new the materials in 
r old, or out-of-date RUGS, 
ARPETS, and clothing. 
r materials are first washed, bleached, 
red, carded, combed, and then Spun 
the finest kind of rug yarn, and 
D any color you wish 
is yarn is then firmly woven on 
ery finest modern power looms into 
1-new Olson Rugs that look like, 
ike, and wear like the high grade 
on and Chenille rugs, famous for 
beauty and durability. 


Woven Any Size or 
Shape in One Week 


J 'v the coupon below for our 


Your new rugs will be woven any 
Siz 


e or shape and seamless and 
ersible with the same smooth, |ux- 
1s nap on both sides to give twice 


‘EE—This Beautiful 


Book on Rugs an 
Home Decoration 


dorsed by One of America’s 
iding Decorators. Shows a 
ty of rugs in all fashionable col- 
different rooms arranged by ex- 
Full of useful suggestions. To 
< writing promptly we will in- 
Free, the wonderful new O/son 
’ - Guides for home decorating 


OLSON RUG CO. 


B-14, 30-44 Laflin St., 





Chicago, IIL. 


the wear. We can weave beautiful new 
Olson rugs from all kinds of old rugs or 
carpets, or from a combinationof all kinds 
of old rugs, carpets and clothing. Your 
material, when reclaimed by the Olson 
Process, defies detection. 

Regardless of the colors in your ma- 
terials, youcan select any of the 25 pop- 
ular colors shown in our catalogue 
including: Taupe, Brown, Blue, 
Moss, Tete-de-Negre, Mulberry, 
Mole, Mahogany, Green. If you 
lack enough material we will be glad 


to help you out with new wool rug ~ 


yarn at cost. 
FREE TRIAL 
Use your new rugs on your floors; 
compare with store rugs that cost twice 
as much. If for any reason whatsoever 
you arenot satisfied, return them within 
a week and we will pay you liberally 
for your material. You cannot lose a 
nny. Today the new Olson Rugs are 
in over a million homes, fine hotels 
and select clubs. 
We Pay Express 
Freight, or Parcel Post from 
all states, And ordering is so easy. 
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For Half a Century 


This great national institution has been conducted with 
old-fashioned honesty, and we pledge our word that-this 

slicy will be faithfully continued. Our business grows 
= year to year because of the recommendations'ef mare 
than a million satisfied customers. 


, TEAR OFF AND MAIL ToDAy 
Olson Rug Co 


Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your new 
book, ‘‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home"’; your 
new Color Guides; and your Free Trial offer. 


EC a nC eT 


Sereet (R.F.D.) -.-.---.... 


Post office State 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





e will send an imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator direct to your 
farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 months. We make this offer because 
we know there is no other separator in the world equal to the Melotte and we 
want to prove it to you. Use it just as if it were your own machine. Put it to 
every possible test. Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy 
to keep clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of other 
separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop crank- 
ing unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 


Belgium Melotte 
































Imported 
Separator 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


Model : il} The Belgium Melotte contains the famous 
No. 1 | single-bearing, self-balancing bowl. This 
a _ patent Bowl hangs from one frictionless ball 
bearing and spins like a top. It skims as per- 
fectly after 15 years of use as when new 
G — aoe Positively cannot ever get out of balance— 
hour. ae cannot vibrate and thus cause cross currents 
: which waste cream by remixing with milk. 
Send coupon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about the great Melotte and 

this big offer. 





Pine Tree Milker 


AT LAST! Hereis a milker 
with seven years’ success- 
ful record back of it. A 


milker that is as supreme 
among milkers as the 
Melotte is among 
separators. Every 
owner of8or more 
"S Hot meng ef —, 
" : to buy. Send today for our 
Mae aro F special Pine Tree small- 


herd offer. 


Take Your Choice 


Your choice of any of these three models. NO 
MONEY DOWN — NOTHING TO PAY 
FOR 4 MONTHS — DUTY FREE. This 
wonderful Belgium Melotte Separator has 
been picked by a jury of thousands of farmers 

picked by dairy experts throughout the world 
to be the “king” of all separators ever manu- 
tactured. It has won every important Eurcpean eon- 
test for Efficiency of Skimming, Ease o; Turning, 
Convenience of Operation and Durability. Send 
coupon below for Big Free Book. 

















The Melotte Separator, # RA Rabson, UV S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-12 Chicago, Lil. 
2445 Prince St., Berkesey, Calif. 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of Mail coupon for catalog giving full de- 
this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte. its in- scription of this wonderful cream separator 
ventor and your offer of “Don't Pay for 4 Months. and the extraordinary 4 months offer. Don't 

Print Name and Address Piainty) buy any separator until yeu have found out 
all you can about the Mellotte and details of 
Name. —_— — our 15-year guarantee. Don't wait—be sure to 
mail coupon TODAYI1 


—.e MELOTTE SEPARATOR, & 2 24222 
Illinois 


Coanty—_—_—__________— 19th Street and Marsh.ll Boulevard, Dept. 25-12 Chicago, 


How many cows do you milk ? ___ 











